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Metalarc lamps put natural color in your night life. 
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HAND 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


THE EXTRA CARE THAT MAKES THE QUALITY DIFFERENCE IN ZENITH PORTABLE TV 


Zenith portable TV's are built with the pride and skill of the 
craftsman. Every connection in the Zenith chassis is carefully 
hand wired. There are no printed circuits. No production 
shortcuts. It's extra care like this that gives Zenith TV its 
finer performance, greater operating dependability, and a 
sharper, clearer picture year after year. Every Zenith 19 
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portable gives you 20,000 volts of picture power—for superior 
picture brightness, detail and contrast. See Zenith’s complete 
line of 1966 Handcrafted Portables—in all popular screen 
sizes—at your Zenith dealer’s now. Zenith, where the quality 


goes in before the name goes on”. 
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If after all this time you stll don't 
know what a Uniroyal is, we (the U.S 
Rubber Co.) ought to be shot. Uniroyal 
is the new world-wide trademark of the 
U.S. Rubber Co. and it also replaces the 
dozens of different names and trade 
marks we've been using in 150 countnes 

But—what's wrong with the good old 
fashioned name of U.S. Rubber? 

The answer is—we have neither been 
old-fashioned nor exclusively U.S. nor 
exclusively rubber for a very long time 
Just look at some of the exciting non- 


rubber products we make 


NW Tromes 


Royalex,® a thermoplastic for auto and 
truck bodies which is not only harder to 
dent than steel but, if dented, pops back 


as good as new under heat. Sexy Eski- 


loos® boots for the ladies, and Keds,” 
the famous line of soft, colorful family 
shoes that are as easy to look at as they 
are to wear. Wet suits tor aquanauts. Poly 
crest,” our new olefin fiber, that’s more 
stain resistant than any other kind of car- 
pet fiber alive. Alanap,” a smart weed 
killer for weeds that are too smart for 
other weed killers. SBR, a synthetic rub- 


ber (from which we make our Rain 


Whats a UniRoyal? 


™ 


Tires™ and Tiger Paws ™™) that’s tougher 
safer and longer-lasting than natural rub 
ber 

Now you can see why we had to change 
needed 


our company’s trademark—we 


a new trademark to better suit our 
derring-do. But we're never going to tor 
U.S. Rubber Com 


here 


ret our forebear, the 


pany. Never! In fact, some of us 


deal 





would feel a gre 
better in our hearts if 


our new world trade 





mark read, “Uniroyal 


son of U.S. Rubber J.S 
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Reserve Cognac, 
thank you., 


Hennessy V.S.O.P. Reserve 
Grande Fine Champagne Cognac 
selected from the largest stocks 
of aged cognac brandies in the world. 
Compelling reasons why true cognac 
connoisseurs look down their noses 
at anything but Hennessy. 
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Hennessy V.S.O.P. Grande Fine Champagne Cognac: 80 Proof-Schieffelin&Co 
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High Mileage Drivers are Standard Oil 
customers. This contractor is an HMD—he “lives” 
in his Ford for together they cover the country 
at a 16,500 mile per year clip. 


eet 
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Standard Oil Dealers sell trouble-free driving. 

One way: clean American, Regular and American, 
Super-Premium Gasolines delivered through the 
American Finat/Fivter: 

Two others: the Standard Oil Credit Card is good 
for all driving needs and there’s always a 
Standard Oil Dealer just ahead. 

That’s why, in Mid-America, twice as many drivers 
choose Standard over any other brand. 

If you’re an HMD (and even if you’re not) 

a Standard Oil Dealer is your car’s best friend. 


60 STANDARD Oll DIVISION AMERICAN O/L COMPANY ©1966, THE AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. *Trademark 


You expect more from and you get it* 
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“My favorite remedy 
for sales promotion headaches 
is always at my fingertips. 


¢¢7T MEAN OUR LETTERHEAD,’ 
said Carter H. McIntyre, pro- 
duction director for Plough, Inc. 
(St. Joseph Aspirin*, Coppertone* 
Suntan Products, Musterole*, etc. ). 
“One dose— 60,000 letters to the 
nation’s pharmacists — helps settle 
one of our biggest promotion 
problems.” 
Plough’s letterhead is printed in 
blue on crisp, white sheets of 
Hammermill Bond. “‘It’s impressive 
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to the touch and easy to look at,”’ 


said McIntyre. ‘‘We used it recently 


to announce a new product—antacid 
Di-Gel*. Got excellent response.” 

Hammermil! Bond has proved 
effective for Plough. Why not let 
it ease your promotional headaches. 
Ask your printer for samples of the 
world’s best-known paper. Match- 
ing envelopes, too. 

Hammermill Paper Company, 





makers of 29 grades of paper for 
fine printing and office dupli- 
cating, Erie, Pa. 16512. 


















GAarranty 


Two years on parts and one year on labor: “For the first 24 months or 400 hours 
of operation, whichever comes first, Chris-Craft Corporation will repair or re 
place, at its option, parts defective by reason of faulty workmanship or material 
returned to the selling dealer with transportation charges to the point of manu- 
facture. For the first 12 months or 200 hours of operation, whichever comes 
(Si first, Chris-Craft will pay the labor costs as determined by its schedule for 
removal and reinstallation of such parts. Chris-Craft does not warrant used boat 
= or engine purchases, paints, varnishes, chrome, gelcoats, racing boats or engines, 
altered boats or parts or speeds.” 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 


Pompano Beach, Florida 


OOO. 
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If anybody gives you 
a warranty this strong 


he’d better be 
selling Chris-Craft. 


37’ Constellation, sleeps 6, private stateroom, from $25,490. 


FOB factory; bow and side rails extra 


Chris-Craft builds sport boats, sailboats, cruisers, yachts, from 15 to 65 feet, marine-plywood Cavaliers, steel or 
aluminum Roamers, full-lapstrake Sea Skiffs, planked Philippine mahogany Chris-Craft, and fiberglass cruisers, 
sailboats, and runabouts. For information, write Chris-Craft Corporation, Pompano Beach, Florida. 
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Visiting friends in Japan? 


Save 2,000 miles getting there 
on Northwest Orient. 











- Spend more time in the Orient—less time Makes good travel sense, we think 
Northwest's routes to the Orient getting there. Come with us—Northwest. whet! : van or at 
—shortest, fastest there are! We fly the short way. Straight across. a y i ae chk 
} LEED 5 Ne actually make your trip 2,000 mile tance between tw sastr 
horter (and 6 to 9 hours fa ) ’ For re a tra 
lines that fly across the mid-Pa Northwest ¢ 
, That's why businessmen like to fly with wy, fr 
|} us. To save time. Tokyo- t fligt 
That—plus the fact we fly the biggest York, Washington, Clev Seatt 
(and longest-range) passenger jets in the Choose from a total of 17 weekly f 
world —320 Fan-Jets. You can board then 
in ¢ ( vy of § S ) and fl 


“econ NORTHWEST ORIENT 


THE FANJET AIRLINE 
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WME announces a new project 
dramatize 500 
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Why, when the word “art” is mentioned, 


Michelangelo? What is there about this 
prodigious figure that captures the 
imagination ? 

Some answers may be found in THe 
Wortp OF MICHELANGELO, a new, ab- 
sorbing book in which the Editors 
of Trme-Lire Books have recreated his 





life, and reproduced all of his major art, In this book the real 
Michelangelo emerges from the myth which has surrounded him 
for four centuries. 

Michelangelo was a complex man, At ease with popes and 
swaggerers, he could be as conspiratorial as the most devious of the 
fellow artists who conspired against him. He wrote rhapsodic son- 
nets to an adoring woman and then plunged into despair so bleak 
that he felt himself a failure—despite a Papal Brief declaring 
Michelangelo to be the world’s foremost artist. Though he outlived 
all his contemporaries and was showered with honors, he complained 


that “painting and sculpture, fatigue and faith have ruined me.” 
Aw Arr Gattery Berween Covers 


Michelangelo bequeathed us a legacy of consummate art. Virtually 
all of it has been collected in THe Worip or Mic HELANGELO, a book 
so filled with pictures that it becomes an art gallery within your 
home—and so informative that it becomes a delight to penetrate 
into Michelangelo’s personality, into his reasons for choosing his 
subjects, and into the culture of his time. 

In the book’s 158 illustrations you roam among the sculpture 
of Michelangelo: his towering David . . . the Picta, a Vatican treasure 
_.. Medici tomb figures .. . a stern Moses... a youthful, brutal 
Bacchus . . . the Bruges Madonna. You marvel at his paintings: 
a fresco of more than 300 muscular figures with which he cov- 
ered the Sistine Chapel and which is reproduced in a three-page 
foldout in full color . . . his only panel painting . . . glorious frescoes 
in the Pauline Chapel . . . and pen-and-ink, and chalk drawings, 
sketches of nudes and religious subjects, and the dome of St. Peter's, 
The 40,000 words of guiding text by Robert Coughlan (a specialist 
on the Italian Renaissance) are at once a biography of Michelangelo, 









do so many people think immediately of 


a multivolume series of the master 
paintings, drawings and sculpture by the major 
artists. Accept the first book for ten days free of cost... 


The World of Michelangelo 


an enlightening commentary on his times and a concise treatment 
of the art of the period. 


Voiume I or A New Serres From Time-Lire Books 


THe Wortp oF MICHELANGELO is the first volume in a new series, 
the Trwe-Lire Library of Art. The Library is meant to fill the 
need families have felt for a connected series of books on art that 
would be reasonably priced. Supervised by Dr. H. W. Janson, 
professor of Fine Arts at New York University, the Library will 
range across 500 years of Western art, beginning with the dawn of 
the Renaissance and including our own times. From Giotto to 
Winslow Homer . . . Leonardo to Jackson Pollock . . . important 
painters, schools, and periods will be illuminated—in a vast Library 
of thousands of art masterpieces beautifully reproduced and thou- 
sands of pages of illuminating text. Here is the background you 
need to be well-informed about the graphic and cultural history 
of Western man. And with high schools and universities stressing 
the arts and humanities, students in your family will be grateful for 
this material. It will aid them in art courses, history, political 


science, government and religion. 
Tue Loox anp Feet or ExeGant Votumes 


Despite their modest price, volumes im the Dime-Lire Library of 





Art will be “art books” with every bit of extra elegance that the 





term implies: 94% x 12% inches on two kinds of high quality paper 
stock. The spine will be bound in specially-treated leather with the 
cover stamped in gold, A strong and handsome slipcase will box each 
book and on the cover of the slipcase there will be lithographed a 
color reproduction of one of the particular artist's works. Many of 
the monochrome and color photograplis in each book are specially 
commissioned and have not been published before. Dr. Janson has 
written a 3,500-word guide to Western art. This, together with a 





four-color foldout chronology of 368 artists, separately bound, will 
be sent to you with your first volume at no extra cost. 

The Library will be a matched set of uniform volumes. Collect- 
ing them will be particularly easy, for the price of each book has 
been set at $5.95—a good deal less than the $10 you might reason- 
ably expect to pay. This low price is made possible by large print- 
ings designed to satisfy a burgeoning interest in Western culture. 
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designed to 
years of Western art... 


() K AR I THE LAST JUDGMENT was painted on the altar wall of the Sistine 





Chapel. Michelangelo predicted that his work “will drive men mad 











THE PIETA portrays 
Mary holding the 
bleeding Christ 
It is Michelangelo 
at his most 


sublime. 





“My nurse... mynest” iswhat Michelangelo called his beloved Florence, 


then a walled city of 70,000 people and hundreds of monuments. 


LORENZO DE? MEDICI, ruler of 
Florence, supported 16-year-old 
Michelangelo in his palace 


while the youth’s talent matured. 


Micuetanceto Book Comes on Free Triat 


Please Send No Money Now. The bound-in order form will bring you 


Tue Worip or MICHELANGELO for ten clays’ free reading and study. 





Please share it with your family and especially the younger people. 
If you are not enchanted with the book, return it and think no DAWN is one of two figures over the tomb of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
more about it. If you wish to keep MICHELANGELO, the cost is just grandson of Lorenzo the Magnificent, Michelangelo's great patron. 
$5.95 complete with slipcase and separate guide. Time-Lire Books 
will pay the postage. You will then have the opportunity of examin- 
ing other volumes in the Library—such as Leonarpo, VERMEER, 
Detacrorx, DucHamp—which will be shipped to you as they are 
completed at two month intervals. Each comes on a 10-day ap- 
proval basis. You may buy as many or as few books as you wish, and 
may cancel your free-examination privilege simply by writing to us, 
If you wish to examine MICHELANGELO without cost, send 
back the postpaid form today, while first-edition copies are still 
available There is no risk: no comnmutmnent on your part. Won't 
you share this stirring intellectual and cultural experience with us? 


If order form has already been used, write: 


[TIME] 
LIFE | 


BOOKS BOTTICELL Lis one of the many fellow artists of Michelange lo discussed 


Time & Life Building Chicago, Illinois 60611 in this volume. This is his famous allegory, Primavera, 





STEF A 
OUT FRONT... in a Rocket Action 
OLDSMOBILE! 


You’re looking at a lot of car (but not a lot of money)! 


Toronado-inspired Cutlass Sports Coupe — now available with vinyl roof. 
And the closer you look, the more you'll find. Longer-looking new lines, new rear-window motif! Thoughtfully 
appointed new interiors! Resilient four-coil-spring ride! Up to 320 hp Rocket V-8. Bucket seats. 
and rear seat belts are standard equipment. 

Olds Cutlass. 


Genera 


nd front 
ten yours. Make sure back seat riders do, too! Drive a dashing 
More car you won't find for anywhere near the money. LOOK TO OLDS FOR THE NEW! 





GENERAL ELECTRIC hits UM! 






TOASTS AND BAKES! ¢ Ger 
Toast-R- Ove f $ 
T »P -browns r 


froz 


ALL STAINLESS STEEL! Completely auto 
mat ! Dia mil 
signals coffe 


out reperking. 2-9 Cc 


dium or strong; light 
stays hot, reheats with 
up capacity 





Toasts 1, 2, 3 or 4 slices 
at one time! 


The fast 4-slice toaster! 


New! “Family size” toaster is extra fast...so fast toast can’t dry out! 
Hot toast for everyone without waiting. Easy to use—only one control 
operates all slots. Space-saving, slim design. Beautiful family gift. 


WASH Lined ceeds —_— LIKE A Seta 


Cc omp' let y imme e foreasy clear 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC Pool Sree gouge cours the cup 


Handy “ls Selector, too. 3-9 cups 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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... with a lemon peel. It’s also great 
in a tumbler, A mug. Straight from 
the can, Or sipped through a straw. 
However, we recommend you drink 
it like a beer, so long as you don't 
mistake it for one. 


A completely unique experience! 


© SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL BREWING CO., BALTIMORE, MD 
OTHER BREWERIES: DETROM, MICH.- MIAMI, FLA 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


THE GEMINI 8 MISSION. Splashdown for 
the three-day Gemini 8 flight is scheduled 
for Friday, March 18, if all goes well, 
followed by color films of the space walk. 


Wednesday, March 16 

BATMAN (ABC, 7:30-8 p.m.).* Julie 
Newmar, who played a robot last season 
on “My Living Doll,” unbends for a supple 
guest appearance as the Catwoman in 
“The Purr-fect Crime.” 

CHRYSLER PRESENTS A BOB HOPE COMEDY 
SPECIAL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). A daring mix- 
ture of unlike comic elixirs—Lee Marvin, 


Phyllis Diller, Jonathan Winters—which 
may blend into a palatable draught. 
rhursday, March 17 
CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 
9-11:15 p.m.). The Notorious Landlady, 


with Kim Novak and Jack Lemmon. Gil- 
bert and Sullivan fans will enjoy the 
Pirates of Penzance band concert at the 
end of this film—about 10:50, to be safe. 


Saturday, March 19 
THE NATIONAL INVITATIONAL BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT (CBS, 2-4 p.m.). The finals 
from Manhattan's Madison Square Garden. 


Sunday, March 20 

CBS SPORTS SPECTACULAR (CBS, 2:30-4 
p.m.). The U.S. Alpine and International 
Ski championships from Stowe, Vt. Satur- 
day events will be taped, but the Sunday 
ones will be live. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). “Woman Doctor in Viet Nam,” a 
documentary about Dr. Pat Smith, who 
runs the 40-bed Catholic Mission Hospital 
in Kontum, 255 miles northeast of Saigon. 

THE REFORMATION (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). Martin Luther, John Calvin and 
Ignatius of Loyola are anchormen for this 
special on Europe in the 16th century. 

THE SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9-11:45 
p.m.). In this cinema version of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s Tender Is the Night, lovesick 
Psychiatrist Jason Robards cannot save 
himself (or the film) from being destroyed 
by his psychotic wife and patient, Jennifer 
Jones. Intriguing for those who think Jung. 


Tuesday, March 22 
CAROL + 2 (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). “Carol” 


Burnett and “2” = Lucille Ball + Zero 
Mostel. With that O in there, the sum 
should be impressive. 

On Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! When a 


man buries his past, he rarely faces the 
grave dry-eyed. But Brian Friel applies 
the saving sponge of humor to the Lrish 
sentiment pouring from his play, and 
Dubliners Donal Donnelly and Patrick 
Bedford, as twin images of the hero, stir 
up a fine farrago of laughter and tears. 
SWEET CHARITY. As a dancing doxy with 
a heart of gold, Gwen Verdon is one of 
nature’s eternally winning losers. Chore- 
ographer Bob Fosse adds redeeming 
grace to Neil Simon’s feeble script 
INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. Sunk in medi- 
ocrity, trapped in middle life, self-accusing 


* All times E.S.T. 


and self-condemned, John Osborne's anti- 
hero spews out a caustically funny anath- 
ema on his world and his fate. In the 
lead, Nicol Williamson is scaldingly good. 

THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE DI 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE is a 
shot of dramatic adrenaline. People who 
demand theatrical tranquilizers had better 
Stay away. 

CACTUS FLOWER is a French farce suc- 
cessfully transplanted to the U.S, by Di- 
rector Abe Burrows. Handling dialogue 
like a bone-dry martini, Nurse Lauren 
Bacall is all efficiency in the office, but 
predictably cuts loose on the dance floor 
with some torso twisting that causes Den- 
tist Barry Nelson to drop his dentures. 


Off Broadway 


THE MAD SHOW. Styled after the sappy 
smile of Mad magazine's trademark mo- 
ron, Alfred E. Neuman, this revue tickles 
where it might have stung. But its cast 
still reaches the funny bone, satirizing 
everything from soap-flake operas to hi-fi 
nuts, 

HOGAN’S GOAT. The dialogue is blather 
and brogue, but the important thing is 
Playwright William Alfred's unvarnished 
view of priest and politician campaigning 
for authority over the Irish electorate in 
the Brooklyn of 1890. 


RECORDS 
Pop Hits 

RUBBER SOUL (Capitol). Ringo playing an 
organ? George plunking a sitar? Paul 
crooning in French? George Martin rat- 
tling off baroque piano riffs? The Beatles 
are becoming more sophisticated as they 
concentrate on soul music, and their elev- 
enth album is selling even better than the 
other ten. 

SOUNDS OF SILENCE (Columbia) is Simon 
and Garfunkel's biggest single, and the ti- 
tle of their second current hit album. Low- 
keyed and harmonious folk singers who 
teamed up for the first time in sixth grade, 
the newly successful duo offers ten of Paul 
Simon's songs with their occasionally enig- 
matic and slightly ominous lyrics (“The 
people bowed and prayed,/To the neon 
god they made”). 

JUST LIKE US! (Columbia) might well be 
called Just Like Them!, because Paul Re- 
vere and the Raiders put one in mind of 
sO many other rock-'n'-roll groups, along 
with a dash of Dylan and a roll of Stones. 
But Paul, who comes from Portland, Ore., 
plays a rocking, rollicking organ, and the 


colonially clad quintet (seen on Where 
the Action Is) may make whole regi- 
ments of fans waver from their British 


alignments. 

DECEMBER’S CHILDREN (London), which 
includes the hit single Get Off of My 
Cloud, is another Rolling Stones foray 
into rhythm and blues. There are signs no 
bigger than an LP’s band that the Stones 
are softening. As Tears Go By is a weeper 
that Bobby Vinton might sing, though not 
so well as Mick Jagger, who is actually 
accompanied by violins. 

GOING TO A GO-GO (Tamla). “Smokey” 
Robinson and the Miracles are consistent 
top runners in rhythm and blues. The fas- 
cination of their music lies in the way their 
voices chase each other and intertwine in 
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In 1926 
we took oft 
with aviation. 





At Connecticut General 
we do things 
a little ditterently 
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the sales meeting, 
who can take time out 
for a headache?” 


Take Excedrin. 
It’s strong 
enough to 
work while 
you do. — 


When you can’t take time out for a headache, take Excedrin®. 
Excedrin’s four medically endorsed ingredients make it, tablet 

for tablet, 50% stronger than aspirin — yet just as safe — 

for relief of headache pain. ay 
Excedrin analgesic tablets —the ext - 

strength pain reliever. Lae eee 


© 1966 Bristol-Myers Company 





| fleeting harmonies to a comparatively 


muffled but hypnotic beat 

THE SUPREMES AT THE COPA (Motown) 
In songs like Baby Love and Stop! In the 
Name of Love, Florence, Diana and Mary 
show why they are perhaps the best-known 
evangels of the Detroit Sound (Tm: 
March 4). But the Sound is frequently 
abandoned as the girls adopt some Broad- 
way airs (1 Am Woman, Make Someone 
Happy) 

FLOWERS ON THE WALL (Columbia), a 
catchy and ironic song about a left-behind 
lover (“Countin’ flowers on the wall,/That 
don’t bother me at all”) was taken im 
mediately into the repertory of the rock 
‘n’-roll set, but most of the other songs in 
this album (This Ole House, The Whiffen 
poof Song) will appeal to other audiences 
The four Statler Brothers, who began by 
singing Gospel at tent meetings in the 
South, specialize in country music 

THE 4 SEASONS’ GOLD VAULT OF HITS (Phil 
ips). It's not only the sound but the senti 
ments of the Seasons that are so durable 
Never mind if the quartet seems to whine 
Its members are chroniclers of love affairs 
nixed by parents (“My folks won't let me 
and hexed by small allowances (“Think 
what your family would say to a poor boy 
like me!" 


CINEMA 


THE Group. Under the expert tutelage 
of Director Sidney Lumet, eight captivat- 
ing young actresses rediscover the Roose 
velt cra in an irresistible drama based on 
Mary McCarthy's bitchy, college-bred 
bestseller about what happened to Vassar’s 
class of "33 after commencement day 
Joan Hackett, Jessica Walter, Shirley 
Knight and Joanna Pettet are the most 
active alumnae 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. This poign 
ant Czech drama hurls the question of 
universal guilt into a tranquil but non 
occupied Slovakian village in 1942. The 
case concerns a Chaplinesque little no 
body WJosef Kréner) who, because he is 
an Aryan, is put in charge of the business, 
and the fate, of a shiningly innocent old 
Jewish shopkeeper (Ida Kaminska) 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW 
A rare Biblical film, made with nonpro 
fessional actors and a script based wholly 
on Scripture this modest, unassuming 
drama on the life of Christ is the work 
of Director Pier Paolo Pasolini, an Italian 
Communist 

KING AND COUNTRY. Injustice triumphs 
in Director Joseph Losey’s story about a 
doomed World War I deserter (Tom 
Courtenay) and the officer (Dirk Bo 
garde) who fights to save him 

THE FLIGHT OF THE PHOENIX. Survival 
seems more urgent and exciting than usual 
when James Stewart, Richard Attenbor 
ough and a cynical crew crawl out of a 








plane crash in the Sahara and try to 
patch up their differences long enough to 
jerry-build a one-engined getaway plane 
from the wreckage 

OTHELLO, This filmed stage production 
stars Sir Laurence Olivier playing Shakes 
peare’s Moor in blackface with inexhaus 
tible virtuosity, though his characteriza 
tion shifts at times from classic to calypso 

DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. Omar Sharif and Julie 
Christie lead an exceptional cast through 
romance and revolution in Director David 
Lean’s cye-filling facsimile of Pasternak’s 
Russia 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD 
The grey nether world of espionage, In a 
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Consider the power of paper used with Imagination 























Consider the power of Champion Papers packaging papers. Used with imagination, 
they can reflectthe quality of the product contained, increase attention value and enhance 


graphic design. We make the world’s largest selection of commercial printing 





Y, papers. More importantly, we can help you use them with great imagination. 
CHAM PION PAPERS ©1966 The Paper Division of Champion Papers Inc., Knightsbridge/Hamilton, Ohio 
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Paris is for gourmets. 


Air France is for —— who can’t r- 
wait to get there. Air Fran e's fam MU 





> it really French. \ 
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E WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE 


If you have forced-air heat, 


you own halfa 


G-E Central Air Conditioning 


system already. 





Take the case of Mr. William Daniels of Bay Village, 


Ohio, who says: ‘It took less than a day to have G-E 
Central Air Conditioning installed in our home.” 

Why so easy? Because Mr. Daniels had forced-air 
heat, he already had adequate ducting. And putting 
in the ducts does represent half—or more—of the 


time and work needed to install a central air condi- 


tioning system in a home. 
Why G.E.? “I have confidence in the name,” answers 
Mr. Daniels. And there’s a good reason. G.E. makes 


every major component that goes into its system. 


Every part is matched to work perfectly with the rest. 
This means maximum efficiency, dependable per- 
formance and quiet operation. 

Call for free survey. If you have forced-air heat, 
find out how easy it is (and how little it costs) to add 
G-E Central Air Conditioning to your home. Call 
your G-E dealer for a free installation estimate. Ask 
him, too, about his easy financing terms. There’s no 
obligation. Find him in the Yellow Pages under “‘Air 
Conditioning Systems.”’ 

Make your house a “Home for All Seasons.” 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Make sure the other half 

is General Electric— 

the manufacturer that makes 
every major part of its system. 
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Dandified Hamburgers 
Ride a Gourmet Wave 
ToGrowing Popularity 


Cis :0 
Chain Tries Stroganoff, 
table’ Chinese Garnish; 
Likes ‘Classic’ Burger 





? The lowly American ham- 
Deing dandified almost be- 





Infants ¢= Industrials. 






| The Dow-Jones Averages =H) 
INDUSTRIALS 
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This is business news—news that can 
give you a head start every business day. 


More leisure and earlier retirements 
flood fairways with foursomes, and 
profits in all golfdom tee off. Hamburg- 
ers dress up fancy, and restaurateurs 
view sales with relish. Almost 500 
babies arrive hourly, and businessmen 
cry for a five-year Census, 

Golf? Hamburgers? Babies? Aren't 
these odd items for The Wall Street 
Journal? Not at all. They all affect busi- 
ness. Anything happening today that 
affects business is likely to turn up 
tomorrow in The Wall Street Journal. 

The Wall Street Journal is the only 
national business daily. This means The 


Journal gives you the crisp, up-to-the- 
minute reporting of a daily newspaper 

. but combines with it the probing 
perspective of a national weekly. Re- 
sult: a fresh briefing on, and thorough 
analysis of, all kinds of business every 
business day. Maybe that's why The 
Journal is the nation’s second largest 
daily newspaper. 

See for yourself. The Journal is only 
10¢ at most newsstands. Or send $7.50 
(or we can bill you later) for 3-month 
introductory subscription to: The Wall 
Street Journal, 2B129, 30 Broad Street, 
New York City 10004. 


Only busy men have time to read 
The Wall Street Journal. 
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masterly re-creation by Director Martin 
Ritt (Hud), with Richard Burton as the 
disillusioned British agent on a cruelly 
subtle mission behind the Wall. Oskar 
Werner is his East German quarry, 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


GARIBALDI & HIS ENEMIES, by Christo- 
pher Hibbert. The vastly confused and 
equally grand career of Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi, most romantic and most effective 
of those who waged the 19th century fight 
for Italian nationhood, is made crisply 
clear by British Historian Hibbert. 

GREENSTONE, by Sylvia Ashton-Warner. 
Maori and British-descended New Zea- 
landers come together in a graceful para- 
ble of age and childhood, mysticism and 
reality, told with talent enough to create 
a subtle celebration of life. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL, by Ken- 
neth Rexroth. With a cast of 1,000 people 
least likely to get into Who's Who, Ken- 
neth Rexroth, last of the old bohemians, 
crams the stage of a crowded biography. 
Fortunately, the old political evangelist 
ceases to wave the flags of social revolt in 
favor of chronicling the reign of a minor 
king of the Big Rock Candy Mountain. 

AUSTERLITZ, by Claude Manceron. The 
campaign that Napoleon always regarded 
as his tactical masterpiece is meticulously 
reconstructed hour by hour, from incep- 
tion to final triumph over the combined 
armies of Austria and Russia. 

THE NOWHERE CITY, by Alison Lurie 
Because Novelist Lurie can make prepos- 
terous characters come alive, her tour of 
Los Angeles’ gaudier unrealities is just— 
but just—worth the rubberneck fare. 

MARQUIS DE SADE, SELECTED LETTERS, ed- 
ited by Gilbert Lély. From prison and the 
lunatic asylum, the Marquis wrote to his 
mother-in-law, his wife and his valet, hop- 
ing that someone would understand. These 
letters make a human figure of the ogre 
whose actions and fantasies turned his 
name into an eponym for the pain that, 
to some, gives pleasure. 

THE COMPLETE LETTERS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGUE, VOLUME | (1708-1720), 
collected and edited by Robert Halsband. 
A beauty, a wit, an essayist admired by 
Addison, a satirist who rivaled Pope, Lady 
Mary was also acclaimed the greatest of 
the great letter writers of the 18th century. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
The Source, Michener (1) 
. The Embezzler, Auchincloss (4) 
The Double Image, MacInnes (3) 
. Those Who Love, Stone (2) 
The Comedians, Greene (5) 
The Lockwood Concern, O'Hara (7) 
. The Billion Dollar Brain, Deighton (8) 
. Valley of the Dolls, Susann (9) 
. Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (6) 
. The Rabbi, Gordon (10) 


NONFICTION 
. In Cold Blood, Capote (1) 
. A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (4) 
The Proud Tower, Tuchman (3) 
Games People Play, Berne (5) 
A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (7) 
Kennedy, Sorensen (2) ‘ 
The Last 100 Days, Toland (8) 
The Penkovskiy Papers, Penkovskiy (9) 
Yes | Can, Davis and Boyar (6) 
. Is Paris Burning? Collins and 
Lapierre (10) 
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How good 
is Ballantine's Scotch? 


Ask any bartender. 
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Don’t Knock Brooklyn 


Sir: Your Brooklyn story [March 11] 
nauseated me. Brooklyn isn’t Sheepshead 
Bay. Fort Hamilton, Flatbush, Benson- 
hurst, Canarsie and Coney Island. They're 
foreign. Brooklyn is Williamsburg, Green- 
point, Fort Greene, Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
Red Hook—places like that, where you 
can't get foot-long hot dogs or Marianne 
Moore, but where you can hear Latin- 
American music blasting all night, where 
Al Capone is a martyr, where you can 
buy licorice for a penny, where you can 
get the best malted milks in the world. 
“Only 1% of the kids are still dese, dem 
and dose types,” says Professor Barrow. 
Not true. As long as there’s a Brooklyn, 
there'll be a great, great many “dese, dem 
and dose” types. “Kids,” he calls us. Well 
these “kids” are the happiest in the world. 
Don't doubt us for a minute. I live in Wil- 
liamsburg. in an area called “greatly de- 
pressed.” So my Brooklyn is labeled a rot- 
ten slum. I'll spend the rest of my life here 
—out of choice. Brooklyn is the best 
damn place in the world. Next time you 
guys knock Brooklyn, T'll come up there 
and make you eat your words, 
Susan SCHOR, AGE 19 





Brooklyn 


Freedom, or Anarchy? 


Sir: About sexual liberty at the Universi- 
ty of California [March 11}: self-expres- 
sion and an interchange of ideas are 
healthy in a learning experience, but not 
at the expense of social order, While the 
administration has been on the defensive, 
an element of the student body has cor- 
rupted the very goals education strives 
for. A clean-up is needed, backed by a 
firm (possibly new) administration. 
D. Paut COHEN "59 


San Francisco 


Sir: I was shocked at such outspoken 
moral lassitude. Yet I feel only pity for 
those who engage in this pursuit of “free- 
dom,” not realizing that they are under- 
mining the basis of civilization: the fam- 
ily. What these “freedom fighters” advo- 
cate (whether or not they realize it) is 
moral anarchy, which leads to social 
anarchy and barbarianism. 
Linpa C, COLANGELO 

Yonkers, N.Y. 


Sir: We read your story with interest 
and a touch of envy. With an enrollment 
of only about 5,000, instead of 50,000, 
and lacking the stimulating influence of an 
off-campus all-purpose rebel fringe com- 


munity of another 10,000, Vanderbilt can- 
not match the flesh-colored originality of 
Berkeley's sensual free-for-alls. 
DupLey CLENDINEN 
Tom Graves 
A. B. RITTENBERRY 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Sir: I presume you don't claim originali- 
ty for those guys and dolls, who do not 
even have a word for it. The Greeks had a 
word—orey. So did the Romans—bac- 
chanalia. Even the underdeveloped Bra- 
zilians have a cute word—suruba. In the 
30s, I took part in similar divertissements 
with graduate students of Buenos Aires 
University; de rigueur attire for the young 
ladies was a lettuce leaf kept in place with 
a glob of whipped cream. 
HeEcTor G. Sosa 

Chevy Chase, Md. 


Sailor, Rest Your Oar! 


Sir: Your quietly eloquent culogy for 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz [March 4] bespeaks 
the man. Millions of Americans, even 
several hundred thousand of us who 
served in the Pacific Fleet, never set eyes 
upon him; rather, we felt and knew his 
presence, That was the genesis of our 
confidence. Sailor, rest your oar! 
Dr. ALLISON W. SAVILLE 

Fulton, Md. 


Sir: Time perpetuates a colossal mis- 
statement: that a reading of the Japanese 
“Purple Code™ by the Army helped the 
Fleet Admiral dispose his forces for the 
Battle of Midway. The Purple Code was 
a Japanese diplomatic cipher; whether we 
read it or not had no relation to Midway. 
What did occur was that in April or early 
May 1942 a group of naval (including 
Marine) cryptanalysts and Japanese lin- 
guists working under Commander J. J. 
Rochefort at Pearl Harbor were success- 
ful in partially breaking and translating a 
Japanese naval code, This was a major 
element (but by no means the only one) 
affecting the successful disposition of Nim- 
itz’ forces for the Battle of Midway. 
A. H. McCoL_tuM 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N. (Ret.) 

Arlington, Va. 


Sir: I am probably the only living wit- 
ness to what happened when Nimitz ran 
the destroyer Decatur aground in 1908. 
The ship was conducting torpedo prac- 
tice; I was torpedo officer; Nimitz, com- 
manding officer, was on the bridge. We 
fired at a target moored in shallow water 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. 


| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


-_ 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, til. 60611 
Charles A.Adams, Vice President & Gen’! Mgr 


To subscribe mail this form with your 





Place magazine 
address label here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 





payment, and check new subscription Fime 








C) renew my present subdscription. 

‘EWE am eeete ee erm 
Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada: I year, $10; 2 years, $15; 3 years 

$19; 5 years, $25. Subscription rates tor all 

other countries available on request city 
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Tonight 
auer. S 
twilight, 
come 

to know 
the mystery 
of Ireland’s 
Legendary 
Liqueur: 












Sip Irish Mist® Liqueur neat after din- 
ner. Blended with rich heather honey, 
rare Gaelic herbs. As different from 
Irish whiskeyas liqueuris from liquor. 


ar, N 
Trish Mist 


LL helh 


50 PROOF, KEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONN, SOLE IMPORTER, U.S.A. 
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Greatest progress in Bell System 
history brings greater speed and 
convenience for millions of people. 
And there is much more to come. 
Flexible, new switching systems 
will even remember where you go 


on a visit and call you there. 


Touch-Tone® service uses push buttons 
for easier and quicker dialing. 






> 


Card Dialer telephone. Just pop a card 
in a slot and press a button for auto- 
matic dialing. 





Alexander Graham Bell 
| Would Be Amazed 
at All the Changes 


Tae story of the Bell System is the 
story of more and more service for 
more and more people. The all-im- 
portant word is Service and it is con- 
stantly in our thoughts and acts. 


As more and more information is 
handled over electrical communica- 
tions, our overall duty to society is 
bound to increase. Hence the obli- 
gation that rests upon us to provide 
dependable, accurate systems and 
service is greater than ever before. 

Much has already been done to 
meet the nation’s needs. 


Greater Reach and Value 


The number of telephones has in- 
creased about three and a third times 
in the last twenty years, Conversa- 
tions have gone from 40 billion a 
year to 130 billion. A wide variety 
of new services and instruments has 
been introduced. 


The overall value of the telephone 
has thus been increased. You can 
call more people and more people 
can call you. Local calling areas are 
larger. A third of the calls we used 
to handle as Long Distance now go 
through as local. 


At the same time, Long Distance 
has grown in value. 
clearer, faster and more convenient. 
Direct Distance Dialing has been ex- 
tended so that four out of five users 
can now dial across the country. 


The service is 


20 Reductions in Long Distance Rates 


There have been more than twenty 
reductions in Long Distance inter- 


state rates in the past thirty years. 
The last was just a year ago and saved 
$100,000,000 for telephone users. 


Whatever the need or the hour, 
the telephone and telephone people 
are on hand to serve you. 


For the telephone never sleeps 
If it’s 
an emergency for you, it’s an emer- 


and never takes a day off. 
gency for us. 


Services for the Handicapped 


An important part of our endeav- 
ors is to provide services to help the 
handicapped. 


rhere are some thirty of these, in- 
cluding the artificial larynx and “See- 
ing Aid” equipment that enables 
blind people to secure jobs as pri- 
vate switchboard operators. 


Thousands of shut-ins are able to 
go to school from home or hospital 
with the help of Bell System School- 
to-Home telephone service. 


Call Director® telephone has as many 
as 30 buttons for intercommunicating. 











Dependability and Survivability 


We think you would like to know 
that we have laid out our facilities to 
provide the greatest assurance of the 
dependability and = survivability of 
essential communications. 


In addition to the blast-resistant 
underground coaxial cable from 
coast to coast, we have built alter- 
nate routes around critical target 
areas and added express routes that 
bypass such areas entirely. There is 
standby power in countless telephone 
exchanges to handle local and state 
emergencies. 

The blast-resistant cable has hun- 
dreds of repeater stations buried in 
concrete. Also, far underground at 
strategic locations, are a number of 
manned test centers with emergency 
stocks of food and water. 


Bringing the World Closer 


Deep down in the seas, telephone 
cables now make conversations be- 
tween continents as clear as talking 


Data-Phone®* service transmits business 
data swiftly, economically, 


Service mark of the Bell Syatem 








Picturephone®* service will let vou see 
as well as talk. Now operating in three 
cities to test future feasibility. 


SService mark of the Bell Syatem 


across the street. Up in space, the 
Bell System's Telstar® satellite led 
the way in showing that satellites 
could be used for worldwide com- 


munications. 


Progress in Space Communications 


Other activities in space are also 
tied closely to telephone progress 
Communication systems link launch 
pads, control centers, astronauts and 
computers. 


Circuits made possible by the 
transistor and other devices born of 
telephone research help guide space 


capsules and satellites into orbit. 


The widespread progress of com- 
munications in this country could 
not have been accomplished or un- 
dertaken without the time-proved 
setup of the Bell System. Money and 
size alone could not do it. 


You could have all the separate 
parts of the Bell System—the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, the West- 
ern Electric Company, and the local 
Bell Telephone companies—and not 
have the benefits of all those parts 
fitted together in a nationwide whole. 


Teamwork Gets Things Done 


Research, manufacturing and op- 
erations are combined in one organi- 
zation with this primary purpose... 
to give you the best possible commu- 
nication services, in ever-increasing 
measure, at fair cost. 


The record is good. But much 
more will be required to meet the 





Electronic Switching System is the big 
thing for the future. Its logic, com- 
mand and memory features will pro- 
vide new services. 


needs of a fast-moving, fast-growing 
nation, 


It will take, in addition to all else, 
the financial strength that comes 
from adequate earnings. And the 
latitude, under regulation, that pro- 
vides the freedom to innovate and 
grow. 


A Promise for Tomorrow 


Given the means and the oppor- 
tunity, we are confident that to- 
morrow will bring a wholly new 
scope and usefulness to communi- 
cation services, beyond anything you 
have ever known before. 





TRADITION OF SERVICE 


We describe it in homely, time- 
honored, deeply felt words—*“The 
Spirit of Service.” 

But this is not something just 


to talk about. It is something we 
live by. 


It becomes more visible under 
stress or disaster—hurricane or 
fire, earthquake or flood—but 
in order to show at those times 
it must be deep in people at 
all times. Th quality in human 
effort is what great goals are 
made of. 





Fre Kapp 


Chairman of the Board 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
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American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 


If you tun 
a hotel, 
motel, 
apattment, 
bank or 
office 
building, 
we may 
want to 
talk to you. 


Phoenix is interested in business 
property owners who'd rather 
collect profits than claims. We 
show you what causes losses — 
and what prevents them. We back | 
up this knowledge with the best | 
insurance going. 


Ask your Independent 
Phoenix Agent or 
Broker how “Green 
Light’ insurance can 
help you keep on the 
go. Look him up in the 
Yellow Pages or 
write to Phoenix. 


Phoenix | 
= of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES /HARTFORD, CONN, 06115 
ihe company thet heips keep your buunes« gong | 
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near the beach, which made recovering 
torpedoes easier. Then the ship headed 
toward a dinghy stationed to secure the 
spent torpedo. We proceeded cautiously, 
taking soundings. Since the bottom was 
known to be soft, there could be little 
damage to the ship if she did touch; Nimitz 
might have considered he was taking a 
calculated risk. When the ship did touch, 
we felt no jolt; she just stopped. Engines 
were reversed. All hands were ordered aft 
to lift the bow; the ship floated free. Nim- 
itz conscientiously reported the incident. 
HuGH ALLEN 
Commander, U.S.N. (Ret.) 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Humor 


Sir: About your Essay on humor [March 
4]: You were right to include among the 
alltime big ones Jack Benny's reply to the 
robber who demanded his money or life. 
When I mentioned this old radio classic to 
Benny recently, he said: “That was our 
longest laugh. But the one I like best was 
on our TV show. My trousers were draped 
on a rack, and when a delivery boy came 
in, Rochester got a quarter out of my 
pocket and tipped the boy. Then I came 
in. hefted my trousers once, and _ said, 
‘Rochester, who took a quarter out of my 
pants?” Now THAT'S damn funny, if I do 
say so myself!” 
ELston Brooks 

Amusements Editor 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Fort Worth 


Sir: About your Polish joke: May I tell 
you another? 
Q: What's black and blue and lies on 
the floor? 
A: Guys who tell Polish jokes. 
GeorGE H. WosTKIEWICcz 
Waltham, Mass. 


Urban Discontent 


Sir: HUD may be able to breathe some 
new life into the cities [March 4], es- 
pecially in business and commercial sec- 
tors, but Robert Weaver and his successors 
will eventually have to face the fact that 
the city as a residential area is dead. 
NELSON ROSENBAUM 


Princeton, N.J. 


Sir: Philadelphia is proud of the changes 
in its urban renewal areas. But your in- 
correctly captioned photo pictures the con- 
trast in Society Hill between the new lux- 
ury apartments and restored Head House, 
a fire house, community center and mar- 


ket place, dating back to 1805. 


JuLie M. Pontz 
Municipal Guide 
Philadelphia 


Sir: How can Weaver be mostly Cauca- 

sian racially, indistinguishable from Cau- 

casians culturally, and still be a Negro? 
Boye De MENTE 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

Sir: TIME Weaver was 


says Robert re- 


| fused a room in a freshman dormitory at 


Harvard because he was a Negro. This 
must be untrue. Negroes were allowed in 
freshman dormitories in my time (1921); 
they are now. Is there any reason for sup- 


| posing that in 1926 they were not? 


NorMAN Hatcu 
Norwich, Vt. 


> Weaver cites a case besides his own in 
maintaining that Negroes were not given 
rooms in freshman dormitories, but were 
housed with upper classmen, 





LOUIS CHECKMAN 









Tub or Tower? 


Sir: Architect Philip Johnson's design for 
the Ellis Island shrine [March 4] is based 
on Brueghel’s “Tower of Babel”—but 
Brueghel was a better artist. Brueghel’s 
“Tower” has a wild and slightly drunken 
elegance; Johnson's looks more like an in- 
verted wooden laundry tub, 
RICHARD F, ROSTRON 

Somerville, NJ. 


Filling the Budgetary Hole 


Sir: I have sent a check to Bus Driver 
Randazzo [March 4] to help compensate 
him for loss of pay while fulfilling his 
sense of civic duty, Perhaps this will be 
the beginning of a fund; a certificate of 
merit is a fine gesture, but it will not help 
fill the hole in his budget. 
(Mrs.) Sue T. Rouse 

Columbia, S.C. 


Aggravated Agrypnia 


Sir: Since your report on $3-an-hour 
floor sweepers [March 4] has exacerbated 
my agrypnia, cephalalgia and pyrexia to a 
point in extremis; you owe me, an R.N. at 
$2.82 an hour, a hint on where to apply. 

(Mrs.) RONALD G,. HEGGELAND 
Thousand Oaks, Calif. 


Address Letters to the Editor to TIME & LIFE Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, 
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Clark works here 


A million yards of sand to move and Clark will 
move it. The mammoth new Clark-built Michigan 
tractor shovel loads a truck with just two big 
bites. Find a big job, you'll find Clark—the same 
ELAR that builds truck trailers, axles, transmis- 
sions, lift trucks and commercial food refrigera- 
tion. Buchanan, Michigan 49107. 






















CHRYSLER 


Move up... Move now 














If you've been thinking a Chrysler auto- | package of safety equipment — seat 

matically means big money, you're in| belts, padded dash and sun visors, 

for a happy kind of surprise. | safety-action door handles, back-up 
The Chrysler Newport 2-door hard- | lights, Safety-Rim wheels, and more. 

top above, in our new Bronze color — Now that you know how really easy 

equipped with a 383 cu. in. V-8, auto- | it is to do—go see your Chrysler dealer 

matic transmission, power brakes, | and move up... move now. 

power steering, radio, heater, white- | 

walls and deluxe wheel covers — is 

actually priced just a few dollars a 

month more than the most popular 

smaller cars you might ordinarily con- 


sider, equipped the same way. CHRYSLER DIVISION wa © CHRYSLER 


Also included is a very comforting MOTORS CORPORATION 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Gates M. Our, 


S World War II ground to a halt, 
the Red armies and the Krem- 
lin’s commissars swept into Eastern 
Europe from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, gobbled up half a continent and 
more than 100 million people. This 
week, 21 years and a new generation 
later, TIME takes its readers behind 
the no-longer-so-impenetrable Iron 
Curtain for a revealing appraisal in 
word and picture of what the years 
have wrought in the four major and 
strikingly diverse countries of the 


area: Rumania, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. 
Principal reporter on the story 


was William Rademaekers, who cov- 
ered the Hungarian uprising ten 
years ago, has since been based in 
Bonn, Washington and Rome, and 
next week will open our Eastern Eu- 
rope bureau in Budapest. His flu- 
ency in Hungarian and German and 
his knowledge of Italian and Spanish 
should serve him well there. For the 
cover story, he made three trips to 
Rumania and Hungary, two to 
Czechoslovakia and one to Poland. 
Of course he was not alone on the 
story. Managing Editor Otto Fuer- 
bringer, in the company of Old East 
European Hand Jim Bell (who now 
runs the New York bureau), last fall 
interviewed their way through three 
of the countries. Writer Robert Jones 
was in Eastern Europe this winter, 
and Researcher Julie Adams stopped 
there last summer. Senior Editor Pe- 
ter Bird Martin, our man in charge 
of color projects, spent nine days 
scouting picture possibilities in the 
area, took 300 himself and wrote 
the shooting script for Photographer 
Jerry Cooke. Talkative in Russian, 
German and French, Cooke worked 
his way through five weeks of shoot- 
ing in the four countries, took nearly 
all of the pictures that appear in the 
color section. 

Except for some 


rather obvious 


JERRY COOKE 





RADEMAEKERS IN RUMANIA 


police shadowing that had to be put 
up with in Rumania, our people suf- 
fered no pressures, were allowed to 
work freely for the most part. Per- 
haps the worst experience they en- 
countered was that old Balkan bug- 
aboo of night driving with the lights 
now off, now on. The trick is to 
switch the lights off and use those of 
the approaching car. Trouble is that 
the approaching car is playing the 
same game and, as Rademackers re- 
calls, “cars roll blindly at each other 
for sickening seconds before flicking 
their lights on again.” 

One warm discovery was_ that, 
even after two decades of Commu- 
nist propaganda, the people on the 
whole are friendly to Americans. “I 
have a sister in Cleveland,” a Ru- 
manian farmer said to Rademaekers. 
“Please send her my love.” “Amer- 
ica,” mused a Hungarian boy. “That 
is a nice word.” “Are you an Amer- 
ican?” asked an elderly Pole at a 
party. “Then let me hug you.” 





COOKE IN CZECH CANDY PLANT 
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harge off to anywhere United flies 


(even Hawaii) 


Personal Travel Credit Card 


UC 1 234 567 5 
J. R. BRYANT 
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EXPIRES 


with Uniteds new Personal Travel Credit Card. 


It’s United’s latest idea to help you Discover 
America a little easier. And it starts April 9.* 

You can start things off now by walking 
into a United ticket office and showing one 
of your credit cards. 

You have a few in your wallet right now. 
From an oil company. Or a restaurant. Or a 
department store. 

Then you fill out a form. That’s it. We'll 
arrange to give you (that’s right, it’s free) 
your new United Personal Travel Credit 
Card. And you can charge off to anywhere 
we fly. 

And we fly to more cities than any other 
airline. 

It may take a week or two to get your 
United card. In the meantime, you charge 
your first trip by merely filling out the appli- 
cation. 


Subject to C.A.B. approval 


“Oh yeah,cash \ 
I remember that.” \ 


We'll bill you later, of course. And you can 
pay as little as 10% of the unpaid balance 
each month. 

For trips, vacations — for sheer ease and 
convenience—you’ll want to carry one of our 
new cards. It even works on our new 25% 
off Excursion Fare. 

So get one. But don’t hurry. Today’s soon 
enough. 


SM, 
friendly skies 


United. 
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Don't let the low price scare you off. 


$1574.* 

That's the price of a new Volkswagen. 

But some people won't buy one: They 
feel they deserve something costlier. That's 
the price we pay for the price we charge. 

And some people are afraid to buy one: 
They don't see how we can turn out a 
cheap car without having it turn out cheap, 

This is how: 

Since the factory doesn't change the 


a 


bug's shape every year, we don't have to 
change the factory every year. 

What we don'tspend onlooks, we spend 
on improvements to make more people 
buy the car, 

Mass production cuts costs. And VWs 
have been produced in a greater mass 
lover 10 million to date) than any car 
model in history. 

Our air-cooled rear engine cuts costs, 


too, by eliminating the need fora radiator, 
water pump, and drive shaft. 
There are no fancy gadgets, run by 
push buttons, 
(The only push buttons are on the doors. 
And those gadgets are run by you.! 
When you buy a VW, you 
get what you pay for. Whatyou 
don't get is frills. And you don't 
pay for what you don't get. 





Watch vs Accutron: why they can’t 
agree. A watch is a machine. It uses a balance wheel mech- 
anism that wears, gets dirty and tells fibs. The Accutron timepiece 
does not use these parts. Instead, the unchanging vibrations of 
a tuning fork split every second into 360 


parts and we (Bulova) guarantee accu- 

racy within one minute a month. (2) 
What kind of guarantee did you get mone bern ph 

with your watch? 3 
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THE ECONOMY 


Time to Touch the Brakes 

There could no longer be any doubt 
last week that the U.S. is suffering from 
inflation. The only question was how 
serious it could become. Buoyed by Viet 
Nam spending and the momentum of a 
history-making, 60-month expansion, 
the economy was surging ahead far fast- 
er than the Government had anticipated 
in January. Unemployment was down to 
a twelve-year low of 3.7%, and there 
were already serious shortages of con- 
struction workers, machinists and 
technicians. With factories operating at 
more than 90% of capacity, industrial- 
ists were planning to plow $60.2 billion 
into new equipment, $2.4 billion above 
Washington’s estimates, further strain- 
ing overextended credit lines and la- 
bor pools. 

Economics, derived from a Greek 
word that meant simply “household 
management,” has never moved too far 
from the kitchen, and America’s house- 
wives were ahead of the professionals 
in spotting the trend. In from 
New York to Los Angeles and from 
Houston to Detroit over the past six 
months, the price of bread has risen 
2¢ a loaf, hamburger 10¢ a pound, 
children’s shoes 50¢ a pair. Men are be- 
ing charged 25¢ more for a haircut 
than they were in September, and their 
wives are paying from 50¢ to SI more 
for a shampoo and set. 

Already, says Economist — Beryl 
Sprinkel of Chicago's Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, the inflationary situation 
is “about three times as bad as any we've 
had over the past 15 years.” Even the 
most liberal of the “New Economists,” 
whose free-spending policies have 
helped sustain the five-year boom, are 
openly troubled. “We've passed the 
point of creeping inflation,” — said 
M.LT.’s Paul Samuelson, “and reached 
the point of crawling inflation.” 

Watch & Wait. In private, the Ad- 
ministration was worried that the crawl 
might become a walk, then a gallop. In 
public, on the other hand, the White 
House for months has soft-pedaled talk 
of inflation, which by November could 
hurt Democratic candidates more than 
any other issue. Thus Treasury Secre- 
tary Henry Fowler was still maintaining 
last week: “My view is that we do not 
have inflation now.” Similarly, Chair- 
man Gardner Ackley of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers pooh- 


stores 


poohed talk of imminent tax increases, 
insisting: “We want to watch the figures 
more closely for a while.” 

Nonetheless. President Johnson's 
concern for the economy was evident 
in his repeated references to it last 
week. Sounding the theme that the U.S. 
could have its boom and beat inflation 
too, he warned: “We must be alert to 
assure that the pace of our advance 
does not become too rapid, endangering 
the healthy stability and sound balance 





Washington's tacit approval, further 
bruising the battered stock market (see 
U.S. Business). 

Two-Way Street. The next, more dif- 
ficult step Is up to the Administration 
In a classic inflationary spiral such as 
the present one, when demand out- 
paces supply, and when = monetary 
measures have been exhausted, the bal- 
ance can only be evened by cutting 
Government spending or raising taxes 
—fast. “The time for action is now,” 


risnerti 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE INC, 


“VD LIKE A RAISE SO | CAN HAVE SOME SAVINGS THAT CAN 


BE NIBBLED AWAY BY 


INFLATION, 


LIKE EVERYBODY ELSE.” 


The creep is becoming a crawl. 


of our expansion. Yet to conclude that 
we must proceed cautiously does not 
mean that we should slam on the brakes 
or throw the economy into reverse.” 

The men who manage U.S. monetary 
policy recognized the need for caution 
last December. Then, after the Federal 
Reserve Board boosted the discount 
rate, Chairman William) McChesney 
Martin got only growls from the White 
House. Today. even the liberal minority 
on the board that opposed Martin con- 
cedes that he made the right move 
though many businessmen are now wor- 
ried that money has become too tight 
Last week Manhattan’s Morgan Guar 


anty Trust Co. led the way to a further 
tightening of credit| by raising the 
“prime rate”’—the interest charged on 


loans to the bank’s biggest and most reli- 
able customers—from 5% to 5$% . high- 
est level since the formula was intro- 
duced in the 1930s, Virtually every ma- 
jor bank in the U.S. followed suit, with 


said John Langum, president of Chi- 
cago’s Business Economics, Inc. “In- 
stead, we have this happy talk that 


everything is fine.” Samuelson, anxious 
fo prove that “the new economics is an 
honest economics, a two-way street,” 
urged that the existing 7% investment 
tax credit for business be dropped, cor- 


porate income taxes be raised [rom 
1% to 50%. and individual income 
taxes be increased 5 across the board 

M.L.Tos Robert Solow, one of the 
most expunsion-minded of the New 
Economists, confessed: “Until now, I 
have been against any tax = increases, 


| have come to change my mind in the 
last month.” This week even Demo- 
crats on the Congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Commiuttee—headed by Easy- 
Money Advocate Wright Patman of 
Texas—plan to issue a report calling for 
stand-by tax increases. 

To some extent, the Administration's 
reluctance to ask for higher taxes is a 


result of Capitol Hill's contrary mood. 
Last week, while considering a $6 bil- 
lion tax measure to help finance the Viet 
Nam war, rebellious Senators festooned 
it with free-spending amendments that 
would have subtracted more than $1 
billion from the total. The most costly 
proposals were finally killed in a Senate- 
House Conference (see The Congress), 
and the bill’s major provisions survived, 
notably the restoration of excise taxes 
on phone calls and automobiles, and a 
speedup in the collection of corporate 
and personal income taxes. 

High Society. Actually, there can be 
no solution without a measure of politi- 
cal risk. In a joint press conference last 
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HARVARD'S FAIRBANK 
A Contucian fiction... 


week, Senate Minority Leader Everett 
Dirksen and House Republican Leader 
Gerald Ford predicted that the econ- 
omy would rank “right up at the top” as 
an election issue, went on to declare 
that “the Great Society has become the 
High Society,” with “high taxes, high 
prices, high spending, high deficits.” It 
was an all-purpose statement—putting 
Johnson on the spot, whether he raises 
taxes to dampen inflation or risks higher 
prices by failing to do so. 

The President's least likely course is 
to do nothing. In conferences with 
Fowler and Ackley last week, he dis- 
cussed several possible tax proposals, 
while Treasury officials prepared draft 
bills. A final decision may well be made 
in a couple of weeks when Johnson's 
financial “troika,” Fowler, Ackley and 
Budget Director Charles Schultze, hold 
their next meeting—though Johnson is 
not expected to make his move until a 
number of revenue-raising and appro- 
priations bills now before Congress have 
been cleared, probably around mid- 
April. The President, who seemed main- 
ly concerned last week with winning an 
advance consensus, warned pointedly: 
“We must be prepared to act quickly 
in the field of taxation if such action 
appears necessary.” Among economists, 
the consensus already exists: the neces- 
sity is obvious. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Reading the Dragon’s Mind 


To most Americans, Peking’s motives 
are about as scrutable as they were in 
Marco Polo’s day—and about as pre- 
dictable. Last week the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, whose chairman, 
J, William Fulbright, acknowledged that 
he needs educating on Red China, called 
in two distinguished academic Sinolo- 
gists for help in reading the dragon's 
mind, 

It was educational, all right. The ex- 
perts, in remarkable agreement, were 
of scant comfort to the committee's 
clamorous antiwar faction. On Viet 
Nam, their testimony in all but accent 
virtually echoed Lyndon Johnson. The 
conflict is not a civil war, as Fulbright 
and many other liberals like to think, 
said Harvard Historian John K. Fair- 
bank, but rather the current arena for 
what may be a long-term, historical 
struggle between the U.S. and China. 
He reasoned that the Communists must 
be stopped in their attempt to take 
over South Viet Nam, which he regards 
as their testing ground for other po- 
tential “wars of liberation” in’ under- 
developed countries. “There has to be 
a struggle,” he said. “The Chinese un- 
derstand struggle.” 

Optimism & Caution. Neither Fair- 
bank nor Columbia Political Scientist 
A. Doak Barnett would accept the Ful- 
bright line that the war in Viet Nam 
would lead to full-scale hostilities with 
China, with the proviso—which the Ad- 
ministration has repeatedly endorsed— 
that the U.S. does not intend to destroy 
what the Chinese consider a buffer re- 
gime in North Viet Nam. Both, how- 
ever, cautioned against bombing Hanoi 
or Haiphong. Indeed, Administration 
experts whose policies embody the same 
reservations advanced by Fairbank and 
Barnett, expressed mvystification — last 
week at Fulbright’s recent assertion that 
“certain China experts in our Govern- 
ment think the Chinese leaders them- 
selves expect to be at war with the 
United States within a year.” 

While supporting the Administration 
on Viet Nam, the two scholars took is- 
sue with Washington's fundamental ap- 
proach to China. The U.S. should shift, 
Barnett suggested, from “containment 
plus isolation of Peking to containment 
without isolation,” working simultane- 
ously to block Chinese expansionism 
—as in Viet Nam—and to bring the 
Chinese into the international commu- 
nity, particularly the United Nations, 
Peking—like any psychotic patient— 
would resist therapy with every obnox- 
ious means at its disposal. Nonetheless, 
said Barnett, “initiatives on our part are 
clearly required if we are to work, how- 
ever slowly, toward the long-term goal 
of a more stable, less explosive situa- 
tion in Asia.” The Communists, added 
Fairbank succinctly, should be brought 
into the U.N. “even if they said they 
were going to dynamite the place.” 

There is probably no concession the 





U.S. could make that would mollify ag- 
ing Mao Tse-tung’s strident, frequently 
hysterical anti-Americanism. Nonethe- 
less, both witnesses argued, Mao's suc- 
cessors—and their successors—might 
be more amenable to reason, and the 
U.S. should encourage any sign of mel- 
lowing in the Chinese revolution. 
Though Mao would hardly appreciate 
the comparison, Fairbank said that the 
Chinese leader actually more closely re- 
sembles the prototypical Chinese em- 
peror than any of his heroes in the 
Marxist pantheon. Eventually, he said, 
the better side of the feudal Chinese 
ruler may reassert itself in his succes- 
sors. China is still governed, after all, 
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COLUMBIA'S BARNETT 
... from a psychotic patient. 


by a “great Confucian political fiction, 
the myth of rule by virtue.” 

Assertion of Faith. In Fairbank’s 
view, most U.S. China watchers have 
attached too much weight to the “vi- 
sionary” blueprint of world revolution 
outlined by Chinese Defense Minister 
Lin Piao last September. Said he: “This 
was a reassertion of faith, put out main- 
ly as compensation for China's recent 
defeats in many parts of the globe.” 

All in all, despite the criticism of his 
basic stance toward China, and that of 
previous Administrations, President 
Johnson could only have been pleas- 
antly surprised by the Fulbright com- 
mittee hearings in which non-Admin- 
istration witnesses—and from the often 
critical academic community at that— 
actually expressed support for the war 
in Viet Nam. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 
Still Talking 


Though the debate over Viet Nam 
had diminished by quite a few decibels, 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey's 
voice still rang out loud and clear in 
defense of the American stand. In a 
speech before Washington’s National 
Press Club, Humphrey observed that 
“the war in Viet Nam is far more than 
Neville Chamberlain's ‘quarrel in a re- 
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mote country among people of whom 
we know nothing’ “—an allusion to the 
British Prime Minister's celebrated re- 
mark about Hitler's planned invasion 
of Czechoslovakia in 1938. 

“It is the focus of a broader conflict, 
which involves the whole Asian con- 
tinent.” Humphrey said. “It also in- 
volves basic principles of international 
conduct. Were we to withdraw from 
Viet Nam under any conditions short of 
peace, security and the right of self- 
determination for the South Vietnamese 
people, what conclusions would be 
drawn in the independent nations of 
Asia? In Western Europe? In the young, 
struggling countries of Africa? In the 
nations of Latin America beset by sub- 
version and unrest? What conclusions 
would be drawn in Hanoi and Peking? 
This time we cannot afford to learn the 
hard way ‘a 

In any event, the Vice President re- 
ported, his recent visit to South Viet 
Nam left him convinced that the allies 
are making “substantial progress.” Said 
he: “Things are better in Viet Nam, 
militarily, than even a few months ago. 
Though we must be prepared for mil- 
itary setbacks and disappointments 
ahead, I believe we have reason for 
measured encouragement.” Humphrey's 
message was aimed especially at his old 
friends in Americans for Democratic 
Action—an organization that the Vice 
President helped found—who loudly op- 
pose the war and have denounced him 
as a liberal-turned-warmonger. In_ his 
press club speech, Humphrey also took 
a pointed swipe at another critic—and 
potential presidential rival—Democratic 
Senator Robert Kennedy. 

Clearly referring to the Kennedy ar- 
gument that the Viet Cong should be 
represented in South Viet Nam's gov- 
ernment as the price of peace, Hum- 
phrey reminded his audience that in- 
filtration and subversion of coalition re- 
gimes is one of the Communists’ “pub- 
licly declared routes to victory.” Added 
the Vice President: “We will remain in 
Viet Nam until genuinely free elections 
can be held. If the Viet Cong, in those 


a 





HUMPHREY AT PRESS CLUB 
And a message for old friends. 
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elections, gain honestly a voice in gov- 
ernment, so be it. But prior to elections, 
this Government will not be a party to 
any settlement which amounts to a pre- 
election victory for Communists that 
cannot be won at the ballot box.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Prouty’s Pride 


“What we are supposed to be doing 
today.” protested Senate Finance Com- 
mittee Chairman Russell Long, “is rais- 
ing revenue, not spending it.” Attacking 
Republican Senator Winston Prouty’s 
proposal to extend social security bene- 
fits to all Americans aged 70 or more, 
Louisiana’s Long cried that “it would 
be just as well to scatter $100 bills in 
a high wind.” For all his protestations, 
the Senate, in mutinous mood, ap- 
proved a variation of Prouty’s amend- 
ment to the Administration's tax-boost- 
ing bill that would cost $120 million 
in its first year. 

"Dim & Desperate."’ Prouty, 59, a 
flinty, former small-town mayor from 
upstate Vermont, has been trying for 
years to get his pet project passed into 
law. Last week, armed with an impres- 
sive array of statistics and endorse- 
ments for his amendment, he argued 
that many retired — citizens—notably 
schoolteachers, farmers and policemen 
—uare in desperate financial straits be- 
cause they never qualified for social 
security. “The poverty program,” he 
said, “benefits 50,000 young people in 
the prime of life. The Prouty amend- 
ment benefits 1.5 million older Ameri- 
cans in their dim and often desperate 
years.” 

Critics of Prouty’s 
nounced it as fiscal profligacy 
Democrat George Smathers warned 
that it would “feed the fires of infla- 
tion.” Asked Rhode Island Democrat 
John Pastore: “How can we have our 
cake and eat it too?” Long, who acted 
as floor manager for the Administration 
tax bill, objected that the amendment 
could benefit millionaires as well as pau- 
pers. Nonetheless, in an election year, 
many Senators saw the justice of 
Prouty’s proposal. Watched by lobbyists 
from the National Council of Senior 
Citizens in the gallery, they passed the 
amendment, 45 to 40, with the support 
of such normally conservative Republi- 
cans as Nebraska's Carl Curtis. South 
Dakota's Karl Mundt, and Texas’ John 
Tower—all of whom face re-election 
campaigns this fall. Next day the Sen- 
ate approved, 46 to 42, an amendment 
by Indiana Democrat Vance Hartke. 
barring the Administration’s proposal 
to hike the tax on local telephone serv- 
ice from 3% to 10%. 

Wrenched Compromise. The two 
amendments, according to White House 
estimates. would have lopped $1 billion 
in revenue from the House-passed bill 
to raise an additional $6 billion, After 
powerful arm wrenching, Administra- 
tion forces persuaded a House-Senate 
conference committee to knock out 


proposal de- 
Florida 





SENATOR PROUTY 
And a cake for eating. 


Hartke’s amendment. But Prouty’s pet, 
though watered down, remained. As 
finally approved by the conference, it 
would 1) provide $35 monthly for in- 
dividuals, $52.50 for couples; 2) bene- 
fit only persons who are 72 or older 
or who reach that age by Jan. 1, 1968, 
and are not receiving a specified 
amount of Government assistance from 
other sources; and 3) finance the plan 
by borrowing from social security trust 
funds, so as not to cut into the tax bill's 
estimated revenue. Thus patched up, 
the bill went back to both houses for 
expected passage this week. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Trouble in Four Syllables 


Lyndon Johnson could hardly deny 
that his relations with a number of con- 
gressional Democrats were, to put it 
mildly, strained. Last week the White 
House came up with a four-syllable, 
all-purpose word for the troublemakers. 
To reports that L.B.J. had snubbed In- 
diana Senator Vance Hartke, Bill Moy- 
ers replied: “The President does not 
cease dealing with a Senator because 
he is obstreperous.” Asked if Abba 
Schwartz, a veteran State Department 
official, had been forced to resign. Moy- 
ers blamed “obstreperous members of 
Congress” for rumormongering. 

The President was plainly annoyed 
by the fuss over his failure to meet with 
Hartke, a onetime protégé, and a dele- 
gation of 200 fellow Indianans. After 
all, it was 8 a.m. when the touring 
Hoosiers arrived at the White House, 
and the President's attention was al- 
ready occupied by developments in Viet 
Nam. Hartke’s presence, the White 
House insisted, had nothing to do with 
Johnson's inability to make the scene. 

That was probably as well for all 
concerned. Hartke first incurred John- 
son’s anger last year when he dared op- 
pose a presidential appointment. It was 
Hartke who drafted the letter signed in 
January by LS Senators protesting U.S 
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resumption of the bombing of North 
Viet Nam. Last week the Senator again 
ired L.B.J. by trying to block the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal to boost tele- 
phone taxes. 

As for Schwartz, the President was 
unmistakably concerned lest the resig- 
nation further alienate the party's lib- 
eral wing, already unhappy with John- 
son’s Viet Nam policy, As administrator 
of the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, Schwartz had worked for a re- 
laxation of curbs on immigration, travel 
and the admission of refugees. He quit. 
he said, after learning that he was the 
intended victim of a planned State De- 
partment reorganization eliminating his 
17-man bureau. Actually, it was no 
secret that certain department officials 
had vigorously opposed Schwartz, par- 
ticularly on his liberal visa policy for 
foreigners visiting the U.S. To the Ad- 
ministration’s discomfiture, Democrats 
Robert Kennedy in the Senate and Hen- 
ry S. Reuss in the House both called for 
public hearings, which promise more 
obstreperousness. 

For nonobstreperous relief, the Pres- 
ident conferred at week's end with a 
bipartisan delegation of 38 state Gov- 
ernors. In exuberant vein, Johnson 
hymned his concept of “creative feder- 
alism,” pointing out, not exactly in pass- 
ing, that his Administration is giving 
ever-heftier federal aid to the states. 
The session ended with a unanimous res- 
olution by the Governors attesting that 
they “wholeheartedly support and en- 
dorse” U.S. policy in Viet Nam. The 
resolution was proposed by Ohio's Re- 
publican Governor James Rhodes and 
seconded by New York's Republican 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller. 


POVERTY 


Six-Star Sargent 

Next to the shooting war in Viet 
Nam, the spending war against home- 
front poverty is perhaps the most ap- 
plauded, criticized and calumniated is- 
sue in the U.S. By way of defending 
his generalship in the Great Society, Sar- 
gent Shriver, director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity (OEO), 
marched last week on the House pov- 
erty subcommittee. He had expected a 
firing squad but got a bombardment 
of bouquets instead. The bullets came 
later. 

Shriver’s official mission was to pre- 
sent the Administration’s request for 
$1.75 billion in poverty funds for the 
year beginning July 1. One of Wash- 
ington’s smoothest Capitol Hill per- 
formers, Shriver adroitly combined a 
recitation of OFO's concrete achieve- 
ments with candid admissions of its 
faults. His interrogators responded with 
such phrases as “a great public servant” 
and “a domestic Westmoreland.” Even 
the abrasive committee — chairman, 
Adam Clayton Powell, oozed approba- 
tion. “How many stars do we give the 
general?” asked Powell. “One, five, six? 
Let's give him six.” 
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“The problem is no more than on a college campus.” 


"America Is Winning.” With justi- 
fiable pride, Shriver pointed to Project 
Head Start, which has brought a touch 
of civilization to 600,000 preschool slum 
children, as OEO's most successful 
effort. He noted that 300,000 volunteers 
have enlisted in the poverty war, and 
that the campaign has “reached more 
than 3,000,000 poor people directly” 
with jobs, training and other services. 
“America,” he said, “is winning the war 
on poverty.” 

The failures Shriver acknowledged 
were mostly of a local nature. He ad- 
mitted that the high-minded notion of 
electing the poor to local community- 
action boards had laid a costly egg. In 
Los Angeles recently, fewer than 1% of 
those eligible voted, bringing the cost 
per ballot cast to $22.94. Shriver also 
conceded that programs in some cities 
had been delayed because of failure to 
reach agreement with local officials or 
plain bad judgement. In Harlem, the 
OEO spent $40,000 to enable Negro 
Playwright LeRoi Jones to stage what 
Shriver described—mildly—as “vile 
racist plays in vile gutter language un- 
fit for the youngsters in the audience.” 

Fuddle Factory. Shriver’s main pres- 
entation over, the storm clouds closed 
in. The Republicans, though polite 
enough in the hearing room, were ag- 
gressive in presenting their own poverty 
program on the House floor. Proposing 
to allocate most of OEO’s functions to 
other agencies, G.O.P. critics de- 
nounced Shriver’s agency as a “fuddle 
factory,” claimed they could accomplish 
more with $200 million less. More flak 
came from an unexpected source, Dem- 
ocratic Representative Edith Green of 
Oregon, who disclosed that the cost of 
keeping a single boy in the Job Corps 
for one year is $9,120—substantially 
more than previous estimates. 

Meanwhile, OFO announced that new 





criteria for anti-poverty personnel spe- 
cifically bar persons showing “disloyal- 
ty” to the U.S. and those “recently con- 
victed of a crime involving moral turpi- 
tude"—a_ tacit admission that com- 
plaints about loose hiring practices (and 
loose-living workers) had some validity. 
Then, part of a confidential report by 
the Powell committee staff that criti- 
cized some OEFO projects was obtained 
by the New York Post. The published 
news story depicted serious troubles at 
a Job Corps center at New Jersey's 
Camp Kilmer. An OEO spokesman re- 
sponded that Kilmer is “one of our bet- 
ter camps,” adding lamely: “Some 
corpsmen get drunk on weekends, but 
the problem is no more than on a col- 
lege campus. We had some problems 
in the sodomy line, but it’s expected 
when men are together. It is part of 
human nature.” 

Since it is a considerably more nat- 
ural instinct, at least for politicians in 
an election year, to resist cuts in do- 
mestic spending, Shriver will doubtless 
get his $1.75 billion. As Democratic 
Representative Sam Gibbons of Florida 
observed, “We used to say we don't 
want any of that tainted federal money. 
Now we say ‘tain't enough.” 


Strength Through Misery 


Most congressional criticism of the 
federal anti-poverty program sounds 
bland and almost timid compared with 
Saul David Alinsky’s views on the sub- 
ject. Alinsky is a free-lance  anti- 
poverty warrior and self-styled “pro- 
fessional radical” who has spent 27 of 
his 57 years in the business. “He thinks,” 
says an OEO official, “that he owns 
the poor.” To which Alinsky replies 
that the Administration program is “the 
greatest feeding trough that has come 
along for the welfare industry in years.” 
Ridiculing the paper-sifting — public- 
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welfare bureaucracy, he once snorted: 
“If the road to hell is paved with good 
intentions, there must be a 36-lane bou- 
levard to hell paved with surveys.” 

Alinsky’s current, and curiously old- 
fashioned, theory is that the federal war 
on poverty is being used “to suffocate 
militant leadership that might threaten 
the Establishment.” Such leadership 
among the poor themselves, says Alin- 
sky, is their only real solution, and he 
incites it, as he acknowledges, by “rub- 
bing raw the sores of discontent.” Last 
week, following Alinsky’s descent on 
Kansas City, the Missouri metropolis 
was sore all over. “Never in the 35 
years that I have lived here,” said one 
resident, “have I seen this town so torn 
by an issue.” 

Grapes of Wrath. Alinsky works 
through his Industrial Areas Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit organization from 
which he pays himself $20,000 a year. 
When he is invited into a community, 
usually by Protestant and Catholic cler- 
gymen, Alinsky immediately declares 
war on the local powers that be, includ- 
ing the existing anti-poverty program. 
Opinions differ on his accomplishments. 

In Chicago, the Woodlawn Organiza- 
tion, a belligerent, Alinsky-forged army 
of Negro slum dwellers, employed rent 
strikes and picketing to win concessions 
ranging from tenement repairs to honest 
scales. In California, 30 Alinsky-founded 
community projects, mainly for Mexi- 
can-Americans, have increased their in- 
fluence; last week an Alinsky disciple 
was leading a bitter strike of grape pick- 
ers in the San Joaquin Valley for 
better wages. In Rochester, N.Y., Alin- 
sky’s predominantly Negro organization 
FIGHT (an apt acronym for Freedom, 
Integration, God, Honor, Today) has 


severely harassed the already estab- 
lished poverty agency. In Syracuse, 
N.Y., Alinsky’s apprentices trucked 


mobs to heckle a Republican mayor. In 
Detroit, his crowd distinguished itself 
by presenting the president of Wayne 


State University, of whom the Alinsky- 
ites disapprove, with a live skunk. 

Canceled Checks. As for Kansas City, 
after a federation of churches signed a 
$127,350 contract with Alinsky, at least 
ten leading financial contributors to one 
of the city’s foremost Episcopal parishes 
refused to sign any more pledge checks; 
one millionaire eliminated a fat bequest 
to the parish from his will. Undeterred, 
Alinsky publicly described the city’s Ne- 
gro area as a “zoo,” got embroiled in 
an acrimonious argy-bargy with Board 
of Education President Homer Wads- 
worth, who declared: “Alinsky has the 
smell of the °30s about him.” Retorted 
Alinsky: “We still have the smell of de- 
spair and oppression. Mr. Wadsworth 
smells nice. It’s the smell of bankers and 
cologne.” Whereupon Saul flew away to 
tend chores elsewhere, leaving Squire 
Lance, a militant Negro aide imported 
from Chicago, to scour Kansas City’s 
slums in search of sores. 


CRIME 
To Free the Captive 


In his second annual message on 
crime, Lyndon Johnson last week pro- 
posed a program aimed, like much of 
his recent legislation, at spurring local 
initiative with federal cash. Lamenting 
“years of neglect” in this field. the Pres- 
ident urged Congress to mount a real- 
istic and comprehensive attack on a 
threat that, as he put it, “can turn us 
into a nation of captives imprisoned 
nightly behind chained doors, double 
locks, barred windows.” Key proposals: 
> Intensification of a Justice Depart- 
ment program—with a $6,500,000 in- 
crease (to $13.7 million) in financial 
support—designed to encourage local 
police to develop new techniques, such 
as the application of industrial-manage- 
ment methods to law enforcement. 
> Civil commitment for narcotics ad- 
dicts, a year-old presidential proposal 
for a medical rather than criminal ap- 
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proach to the drug problem, plus estab- 
lishment of clinics in major cities to 
train local law-enforcement officials in 
narcotics control. 

> Curbing interstate traffic in firearms. 
Though control of gun ownership is es- 
sentially a state concern, it cannot be 
effective until the Federal Government 
regulates mail-order sales of firearms. 

>» New laws to combat crime syndi- 
cates, which Johnson called “corpora- 
tions of corruption.” One bill would ex- 
pand the immunity from prosecution 
granted to underworld witnesses. 

> Centralized supervision of released 
convicts, to be achieved by unifying un- 
der the Justice Department the parole 
and probation functions now exercised 
by federal District Courts. 

In all law-enforcement problems, 
Johnson emphasized, there is an “inter- 
locking tie.” The day before, the Senate 
had passed a House-amended bill creat- 
ing 45 federal judgeships, and the Presi 
dent was quick to seize upon that action 
to make his point. “An expanded judici- 
ary cannot take advantage of modern 
thinking in sentencing,” he said, “if new 
correctional facilities are not provided.” 

As if Johnson's concern needed any 
documentation, the FBI reported last 


week that in 1965 the number of mur- 
ders in the U.S. rose by 6% over the 
year before, forcible rape by 7%, rob- 


bery by 5° and aggravated assault by 
3%. Crime of all types increased by 
8% in U.S. suburbs. Perhaps the most 
revealing figure came from William PF. 
Owens, an American Bankers Associa- 
tion insurance expert, who estimated 
that 850 bank holdups were staged last 
year v. 609 in 1932, the heisty heyday 
of the John Dillinger breed of gunman. 
Most bank jobs today, said Owens, are 
pulled by amateurs, who figure the bank 
is the place to go—with a gun—when 
they need cash “for medical bills, vaca- 
tions, Christmas gifts, tuition payments” 
—even for payments on a bank loan. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 
Some Needed Nudges 


The Supreme Court, sputtered Loui- 
siana’s Attorney General Jack Gremil- 
lion, had taken yet “another step in the 
total destruction of the rights of states 
to regulate their internal affairs.” Worse, 
he said, that step “also will undoubtedly 
lead to universal suffrage.” 

What angered Gremillion was a rul- 
ing by the court last week that upheld 
the crucial provisions of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. Six Southern states 
—Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina and Virginia 
—had demanded that the court declare 
unconstitutional the law’s “triggering de- 
vice,” which prohibits literacy tests in 
blatantly discriminatory Southern states 
and authorizes entry of federal regis- 
trars to sign up new voters. In refusing 
to do so, Chief Justice Earl Warren 
ruled that these “stringent remedies” 


were “a valid means for carrying out 
the commands of the 15th Amend- 
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ment.” which empowers Congress to 
take “appropriate” measures to bar vot- 
ing discrimination. “Hopefully,” said 
Warren's briskly worded, 31-page opin- 
ion, “millions of nonwhite Americans 
will now be able to participate for the 
first time on an equal basis in the Gov- 
ernment under which they live.” 

"Conquered Provinces." In a partial. 
and unexpected, dissent, the court's fore- 
most libertarian. Hugo Black. objected 
to the act’s requirements that offending 
states clear any new voting laws with 
the U.S. Attorney General or with the 
federal District Court in Washington, 
D.C. By forcing the states to “entreat 
federal authorities in faraway places for 
approval of local laws.” protested Black. 
the act implied that they were “little 
more than conquered provinces.” 

Otherwise. the decision was unani- 
mous, and civil rights spokesmen wel- 
comed it as “a long-needed nudge” in 
behalf of a law that has produced results 
far short of their expectations—with 
the possible exception of Alabama (sce 
below). Where they had hoped that 
1,000,000 new Negro voters would be 
on the rolls in time for the 1966 clec- 
tions—the bulk of them in Alabama, 
Georgia. Louisiana, Mississippi and 
South Carolina—the actual number 
signed up in those five states since the 
voting act became effective last Aug. 6 
is closer to 303.000. The total now 
registered in the five states is 982,336, 
only 40.9% of the 2,402,000 potential 
Negro voters, Even so, there are now 
enough Negro voters to encourage Ne- 
gro candidates to stand fer office in 
such areas as rural Alabama for the 
first time since Reconstruction, 

Paper Compliance. The Federal Gov- 
ernment last week decided that South- 
ern officials also needed a littlhe nudging 
to end segregation in schools and hos- 
pitals. Stung by a Civil Rights Commis- 
sion report that was sharply critical of 
the South's feeble efforts to date (TIME, 
Feb. 25). the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare issued tighter 
guidelines and threatened cutoffs of fed- 
eral funds in both fields. 

Noting that scarcely 180,000 of the 
Old South's 2,900,000 Negro pupils at- 
tend classes with whites a dozen years 
after the Supreme Court's desegregation 
ruling, Education Commissioner Harold 
Howe II declared that the day of “paper 
compliance” is over. He demanded ac- 
tion to correct: 

e SEGREGATED FACULTIES Arkansas, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia and South 
Carolina have only token integration, 
while teaching staffs in Louisiana and 
Mississippi are completely segregated 
Howe suggested that Southern school 
officials might assign one white teacher 
to every all-Negro faculty and vice versa 
—or risk losing federal aid 

e INADEQUATE BUILDINGS, Throughout 
the South, Howe noted, dilapidated one- 
or two-room shacks serve as all-Negro 
schools. These must be closed and their 
students transferred to other schools. 

e “FREEDOM OF CHOICE” PLANS. Under 
such plans, Negro children are theoret- 
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ically entitled to attend any white school 
they wish. In practice, they rarely do 
so. Reason: countless parents who have 
elected to send their children to white 
schools have been evicted from their 
homes, fired from their jobs, even shot 
at. Howe demanded evidence that there 
is genuine freedom in the desegregation 
plans. 

As for segregation in hospitals, Sur- 
geon General William H. Stewart an- 
nounced that “a medical facilities com- 
pliance report” had been sent to the 
more than 10,000 hospitals throughout 
the U.S. Those that are found to prac- 
lice segregation, he warned, will be de- 
nied federal funds. With billions of dol- 
lars of medicare benefits due to start 
flowing from Washington after July 1, 
few hospitals, public or private, are like- 
ly to dismiss his threat lightly. 
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CANDIDATE BAKER 
Beneficiary of power balancing. 


Challenge in Alabama 


Nowhere in the Deep South has the 
1965 Voting Rights Act had a headier 
effect than in Alabama. In the seven 
months since its passage, Negro regis- 
trants in the state have doubled (to 
221.329), and are expected to increase 
even further. In the May 3 Democratic 
primary, a dozen Alabama Negroes are 
running for the lily-white state legisla- 
ture, 50 others for local office. 

With Negroes now enjoying virtually 
equal registration strength in ten black- 
belt counties. black candidates hope to 
win up to 30 primary contests. In a 
number of races, though, civil rights 
leaders prefer to manipulate the balance 
of power. One likely white beneficiary 
is Wilson Baker, Selma's public-safety 
director, who is challenging Dallas 
County’s bullyboy sheriff, Jim Clark. 
Baker's restraint during last year’s im- 
passioned civil rights demonstrations 
may have also won him hefty non-Ne- 
gro support. The reason: many Dallas 
County whites blame Clark's cattle- 
prodding tactics for dramatizing Negro 
demands, thus helping to assure passage 
of the federal voting law. 





REPUBLICANS 


Cooling the Convention 

Party politics, as Disraeli defined the 
term in 1864, is “organized opinion.” It 
can also be the opposite, as U.S. Repub- 
licans demonstrated at their national 
convention 100 years later, when an 
open free-for-all over the party plat- 
form irreconcilably widened the breach 
between the G.O.P.'s moderate and 
Goldwater factions. To avoid another 
schism in 1968, when they will need all 
the unity they can muster, some Repub- 
licans suggest holding an informal plat- 
form-drafting convention a year ear- 
lier, when the atmosphere should be 
more conducive to deliberation. 

The authorship of the plan portends 
harmony. Its sponsors are Michigan's 
Governor George Romney. a probable 
candidate for the presidential nomina- 
tion, and Wisconsin’s Representative 
Melvin Laird who as_ plattorm-com- 
mittee chairman in 1964 tried to bring 
everybody together but drew fire from 
both sides. They propose that the sev- 
eral hundred participants in the pre- 
convention—most of them party lead- 
ers who would also be delegates to the 
regular convention the next year—first 
choose a drafting committee and then 
act on the committee's platform 

lo be practicable, the Romney-Laird 
idea needs the advance blessing of all 
major candidates for the presidential 
nomination. They would consequently 
be committed to the useful notion that 
the party is bigger than the man, which 
in itself could help damp down some of 
the G.O.P.’s intraparty differences, 
More important for the party’s imme- 
diate prospects. Romney has already told 
Laird he would make that commitment. 
Though condemned by many party regu- 
lars as a loner and an opportunist who 
has used the G.O.P, but has no true al- 
legiance to it. Romney has thus indi- 
cated his willingness to contend for the 
nomination from within the fold. Also, 
he has promised to go all out to elect 
Robert Griffin, the Republican candi- 
date for Senator from Michigan. 

If Griflin wins, said Laird, “there's 
no doubt in my mind that Romney will 
be our 1968 nominee.” 





CALIFORNIA 


Two's a Crowd 

Drawing a deep breath, Los Angeles’ 
Mayor Samuel Yorty intoned: “Smog, 
transit, taxes. education, dangerous 
drugs. judicial appointments, bank 
charges, saving and loan charters, law 
enforcement and other great areas of 
state concern must be divorced from 
shoddy machine politics.” Though his 
mammoth city has headaches enough 
of its own, the mayor's indictment was 
aimed at the Democratic administration 
in Sacramento. Thus, after years ol 


The Democrats. foreseeing no such prob 
lems, also are considering a convention 1n 
novation. They may try to sell television-cov 
crage rights to the highest-bidding network, 
with a likely price of $2,000,000 
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feuding with Governor Pat Brown, Sam 
Yorty announced last week that he 
would challenge him for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination in June. 

Few California political experts give 
the maverick mayor more than an out- 
side chance of upsetting Brown, who, 
while lacking charisma, has given the 
state effective, honest government dur- 
ing his two terms in office. Yorty, an 
irascible former Congressman who has 
been Los Angeles’ mayor for five years, 
has done his best to ignore such prob- 
lems as Watts—to the extent of block- 
ing urgently needed federal anti-poverty 
funds for the area before last August's 
riots. Recent polls of registered Demo- 
crats indicate that Brown would trounce 
him by a margin of nearly 2 to 1. 

Party regulars fear, nonetheless, that 
a bitter primary fight may seriously 
damage the Governor's appeal by No- 
vember, when he will face more for- 
midable opposition from Actor Ronald 
Reagan or San Francisco’s ex-Mayor 
George Christopher, the leading con- 
tenders for the Republican nomination 
(Time, Feb. 11). Brown supporters an- 
grily labeled Yorty a “stalking horse” 
for the G.O.P., pointing out that he had 
supported Nixon against Kennedy in 
1960. The Governor wondered aloud 
whether Yorty had entered the “wrong 
party’s primary.” Reagan and Christo- 
pher, in true democratic tradition, sent 
Yorty messages of welcome. 


NEW YORK 


No Honeymoon 

For John Vliet Lindsay, New York 
City’s first Republican mayor in 20 
years, the honeymoon ended even be- 
fore he took office. With retiring Mayor 
Robert Wagner off on an Acapulco holi- 
day, Lindsay, 44, was saddled with the 
responsibility for a costly, crippling 
transit strike that became all but inevi- 
table hours before he was sworn in. 
His administration has worn a crisis air 
ever since. Last week, his tenth in city 
hall, was no exception. Starting with a 
virus infection that kept the mayor in 
bed for two days, it ended with a new 
rash of charges that Lindsay is ruthless, 
power-hungry and inept to boot. 

The most damaging drumfire of crit 
icism, day after day, came from a police 
department that over the years had be- 
come a powerful and sacrosanct king- 
dom unto itself. As part of his platform 
to save the city from despair and dis- 
sension, Lindsay had pledged to create 
a civilian review board to investigate 
complaints of police brutality. The in- 
cumbent commissioner and the depart- 
ment as a whole objected violently to 
such “interference.” 

The Cops Complain. Accordingly, 
Lindsay fired the commissioner and 
brought in Philadelphia's police com- 
missioner, Howard Leary. Two 
later, after consulting with city hall, 
Leary named his own chief inspector, 
who Is the top uniformed police official. 
The new chief is Sanford Garelik, a 
Jewish officer with distinguished profes- 


days 
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sional credentials. Even before Lindsay 
took office, Republican Senator Jacob 
Javits, who is also Jewish, had recom- 
mended Garelik for elevation. Two for- 
mer police commissioners, both Demo- 
crats, took up the tired cry of “political 
influence.” Three uniformed chiefs re- 
signed as soon as Garelik was promoted 
over their heads. City Council Presi- 
dent Frank O'Connor, a Democrat who 
wants to run for Governor this year, did 
his best to capitalize on the feud by dis- 
patching a private investigator to size up 
the chances of a full-scale investigation. 

One reason for the outcry was ethnic. 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans and other mi- 
nority groups generally approved ol 
Garelik’s promotion, though as the first 
Jew in memory to become chief inspec- 
tor, he lacked the Hibernian seal of 
approval from the top-cop echelon. An- 
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MAYOR LINDSAY 


other related controversy concerned the 
John Birch Society. At his first’ press 
conference, Leary said that policemen 
could be Birchers if membership did 
not conflict with their duties. This hor- 
rified the liberal Lindsay, whereupon 
Leary proclaimed that he was “repelled 
and nauseated” by Birch dogma and 
would forbid police membership in the 
society if he had the legal authority. 
Lindsay strongly defended himself. “It 
is sheer insanity,” he said, “to insist that 
I as mayor do not have the obligation 
to see that any commissioner staffs his 
department with the best people.” 

Pasha Moses. The mayor is having 
only slightly less trouble in his sensible 
effort to consolidate five uncoordinated 
traffic and transportation agencies un- 
der a single overseer. One effect of the 
change would be to remove Robert 
Moses, 77, the city’s longtime super 
planner and master builder, from the 
chairmanship of the Triborough Bridge 
& Tunnel Authority. 

Attacking this proposal as “fantastic” 
and illegal, Moses seemed unwittingly 
to be speaking for the entire establish- 
ment that Lindsay is challenging when 
he recalled his 40 years as “sultan, 








vizier, pasha and emir” of assorted pub- 
lic enterprises. The final frustration for 
Lindsay came at legislative committee 
hearings, when Bob Wagner questioned 
the desirability of a transit czar with 
the acerbic comment that the official 
“would need to be Superman and Bat- 
man rolled into one.” 

Soft-Shoe Act. Lindsay's other prob- 
lems seemed almost trivial beside New 
York City’s financial morass. Though 
Candidate Lindsay blithely said, “There 
is no question but that the line must be 
held on taxation,” Mayor Lindsay in- 
herited a $400 million deficit in the 
current fiscal year and an anticipated 
shortage of nearly S600 million next 
year. Lindsay now seeks $780 million a 
year in new tax revenue, including an 
income levy on residents and commuters 
that would give New Yorkers the dubious 


CHIEF INSPECTOR GARELIK 
Ethnic upset in Hibernian copdom. 


distinction of being the most highly 
taxed metropolitanites in the country. 
For this measure he needs approval 
from the legislature. Its members, who 
must run for re-election this year, are 
reluctant to help. New York's Demo- 
cratic city council is not rushing to 
Lindsay's assistance either. Meanwhile, 
the New York Stock Exchange threat- 
ens to move away if Lindsay carries out 
his proposal to increase the tax on stock 
transfers, which now averages .2% . 

The swirl of controversy has largely 
obscured the mayor's positive achieve- 


ments, among them excellent appoint- 
ments to. sensitive agencies, notably 
those responsible for narcotics, wel- 


fare, buildings and parks. Though Lind- 
say’s vaunted equanimity has also suf- 
fered, he recovered his good humor long 
enough to supply a surprise postscript 
to the annual musical lampoon staged 
by political reporters. Always a show 
business buff, Lindsay donned straw 
hat, white gloves and cane for a soft- 
shoe song-and-dance routine with a pro- 
fessional partner. “Maybe,” he quipped, 
“I can save this show yet.” That hope- 
ful observation was clearly not limited 
to the evening's entertainment, 
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THE CREATIVE TENSION BETWEEN PRESIDENT & SENATE 


HE Senator from Kentucky was speaking about the 

President of the U.S.: “In one hand he holds the purse, 
and in the other he brandishes the sword of the country. 
What more does he want?” The Senator from Massachusetts 
compared the President to Briareus, the 100-handed giant of 
Greek mythology: “He touches everything, moves everything, 
controls everything. I ask, sir, is this legal responsibility?” 

The critics were Henry Clay and Daniel Webster; the Pres- 
ident thus chastised was Andrew Jackson. Throughout U.S. 
history, the Senate and the Chief Executive have stood in a 
special relationship, which, at its best, has been a form ot 
creative tension. At times the tension was relaxed to the point 
of subservience by the White House to the Hill and, occa- 
sionally, vice versa; at other times it was heightened into 
open, relentless hostility. To date. no Senator has publicly 
used Webster's sort of language about Lyndon Johnson, al- 
though Johnson seems to have considerably more than 
100 hands. Still, the long Viet Nam debate has sharply re- 
newed the state of tension between the President and the 
Senate. 

Watching TV during the last few weeks, Americans saw 
the spectacle of a half circle of rumpled men on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee—Chairman William Fulbright 
peering over his spectacles like a country-store sage, Ore- 
gon’s Wayne Morse flailing a limp arm, Vermont's George 
Aiken beaming avuncularly for the cameras—all of them 
questioning or baiting Administration witnesses and, through 
the witnesses, Lyndon Johnson. In the end only five Senators 
voted against tabling a motion rescinding the 1964 Tonkin 
Gulf resolution, which had authorized the President to take 
all necessary action in Southeast Asia. But perhaps two doz- 
en other Senators, while refusing to vote against the Com- 
mander in Chief, were nevertheless known to have serious 
reservations about Administration policy. Almost to a man, 
the critics were Democrats in an overwhelmingly Democratic 
Congress. They were thus at odds not only with their party's 
leader but with a President justly famed for his unsurpassed 
mastery in handling the Senate. 

The dissent was far from a revolt against Johnson and 
was much milder than some of the Senate's historic uprisings 
against the White House. It was a challenge nonetheless, and 
a reassertion of the Senate’s constitutional mandate to give 
“advice and consent” to all treaties and, by projection, to all 
U.S. foreign policies. Irritating as it may seem in times of 
crisis, the founding fathers intended that the Senate should 
act in just this way—as a chamber of deliberate counsel, 
second thoughts and extended debate, a guardian against 
rashness on the part cither of the popularly elected lower 
House or of the President. The Senate has had its greater 
and its lesser days—and at any given time its current mem- 
bers usually suffer by comparison with the “giants” of a 
nostalgically remembered past. It has, in fact, changed and 
renewed itself often, reflecting the facts of American history 
and politics from the smallest matters of patronage to the 
highest questions of principle. 


Test of Will 

Britain's Prime Minister William Gladstone called the 
Senate “the most remarkable of all the inventions of modern 
politics.” Most Americans—excepting Senators—were then, 
and would be now, astonished at such an encomium. The 
Senate was formed chiefly because the smaller states feared 
that they would be outvoted and overwhelmed if the only 
legislative body was apportioned by population alone. To re- 
assure them, the framers of the Constitution agreed to add a 
second House, in which each state, regardless of size, should 
have two delegates who should be selected by the state legis- 
latures as “ambassadors” of their states to the national 
Government. 
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Senators considered themselves remote from popular pas- 
sions and found no embarrassment in having Aaron Burr 
preside over them after his murderous duel with Alexander 
Hamilton. They felt responsible only to themselves and their 
own sense of grandeur—and that sense. taken seriously, may 
force a certain largeness of spirit on the pettiest of men. 
They early established the tradition that any Senator, with 
only minimal procedural exceptions, can rise at any time to 
speak on any subject, and from this right evolved the Sen- 
ate’s unique place as the arena where a minority can make 
itself heard, Said Daniel Webster: “This is a Senate of equals, 
of men of individual honor and personal character, and of 
absolute independence, who know no master and ac- 
knowledge no dictation.” As for the President, Connecti- 
cut’s Roger Sherman described “the executive magistracy 
as nothing more than an institution for carrying the will of 
the legislature into effect.” 

The first test of will happened only four months after 
Washington’s Inauguration. when he dutifully called upon 
the Senate to ask its advice and consent to a treaty with 
Southern Indians. He brought with him his Secretary of War 
to explain the details. The treaty was read aloud, but because 
of the noise of passing carriages. some Senators complained 
that they had not grasped it and, refusing to be hurried, 
moved to send the bill to a committee for study. “This de- 
feats every purpose of my coming here,” said Washington, 
who, according to an eyewitness, was “in a violent fret.” Two 
days later, the President returned: he watched as the Senate 
rewrote the treaty before his eyes. During the episode, he 
snapped: “I'll be damned if I ever go there again!” 

He never did—on treaty business. In fact, no President 
ever again appeared before the Senate to argue a treaty’s 
merits until a desperate Woodrow Wilson did so, in 1919, 
to plead for approval of the League of Nations. Soon, 
other countries came wearily to recognize that any treaty 
concluded with the U.S. President or Secretary of State was, 
as Henry Cabot Lodge Sr. put it later, “still inchoate, a mere 
project for a treaty, until the consent of the Senate has been 
given to it.” In general, this practice has been less ham- 
pering to U.S. diplomacy than might have been expected. 
Over the years, the Senate has considered some 1,500 trea- 
ties, rejected or refused to go along with the President in 
only about one out of ten, On occasion, senatorial amend- 
ments have been recognized in afterthought as improvements, 


Pinnacle of Power 

For all the Senate’s self-importance—and despite its 
quickly asserted control over presidential appointments— 
there was little doubt in the early days of the Republic that 
the real power lay in the House of Representatives. But after 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820, the struggle to hold the 
Union together gave new importance to the Senate as the 
forum of national debate. and it found its highest prestige 
in this time of great orators; Webster, Clay and Calhoun. 
These men served so long that, in their perspective, Presi- 
dents came and went, but the Senate continued. When An- 
drew Jackson, an outsider who swept into office with the 
first genuine popular vote, ventured to object to a Senate 
action, the body replied stonily: “The President has no right 
to send a protest to the Senate against any of its proceedings.” 

Jackson represented the first major presidential challenge 
to the Senate. He tried to wrest patronage away from the 
Senate, where it had been a somewhat clubby affair, and 
largely succeeded in putting it under party control. More 
important, he sought to establish the concept of the President 
as the representative of the whole nation. The Jacksonian 
concept did not immediately prevail. During the Civil War, 
the Senate was subservient to Lincoln. But with war's end 
and Lincoln's death, it rapidly reasserted itself and achieved 
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its pinnacle of power if not prestige. Its leaders were party 
bosses and spoilsmen: in the burgeoning economy of the 
Reconstruction Era, many a robber baron found that a state 
legislature could be bought and, with it, a Senate seat. When 
one Senator seriously proposed a bill unseating those Sena- 
tors whose places had been purchased, Senator Weldon Hey- 
burn of Idaho replied: “We might lose a quorum here, wait- 
ing for the courts to act.” 

Senators never felt grander. The Congress decided what 
industries to protect with tariffs, what railroads to build, 
what public works to undertake. They chose, or thought 
they chose, Presidents. And they were hawks: the Senate 
had more than its share in pushing the U.S, into the Spanish- 
American War. Some time before, a young scholar named 
Woodrow Wilson had written mournfully: “The President 
may tire the Senate by dogged persistence, but he can never 
deal with it upon a ground of real equality, His power does 
not extend beyond the most general suggestion. The Senate 
always has the last word.” Noted Senator George Hoar at 
the turn of the century: “If Senators visited the White 
House, it was to give, not to receive, advice.” 

But the bosses went too far, and such reformers as Wis- 
consin’s Robert La Follette and Idaho's William Borah in 
1911 forced the Senators to accept the 17th Amendment, 
providing for election of Senators by direct popular vote 
rather than state legislatures. The Senate was never the same 
again—nor was the presidency. 


The New Base 


The growth and complexity of 20th century America 
seemed to require ever more powerful and centralized ad- 
ministration, and Theodore Roosevelt had already shaken 
the Senate by doing something nearly unheard-of—he pre- 
sented his own program, the Square Deal. Following Roose- 
velt's example, Wilson dared officially to present “Adminis- 
tration” bills. The Senate found itself organized under strong 
party leadership directed from the White House. In 1917, 
when a minority balked at the arming of merchantmen and 
launched a filibuster led by La Follette, Wilson denounced 
them publicly as “a litthe group of willful men.” Diehard 
Senators called the statement “little less than an outrage,” 
“unparalleled and unprecedented.” But a few days later the 
Senate voted cloture, curbing general debate for the first 
time in a century. The Senate had been successfully bullied. 

Three years later, in a celebrated confrontation, the Sen- 
ate got even and rejected U.S. participation in the League 
of Nations. In the scholarly lexicon, this is the classic example 
of the malign power of the Senate to “destroy” a U.S. Pres- 
ident who had become an idol to all the world. In a sense it 
was—but not quite. The proposed treaty had been radically 
altered by the “reservations” added by Republican Henry 
Cabot Lodge Sr. Still, some thought it would be better to 
have this treaty than none. Wilson, however, wanted all or 
nothing, and he instructed the Democratic Senators to vote 
against it: obediently, they did so. On the first ballot, the 
treaty was defeated not because the Republicans voted 
against it—only 13 out of 49 did—but because the Demo- 
crats opposed it 42 to 5. 

In the post-Wilson era, the Senators slowly discovered that 
despite the loss of their secure base in the state legislatures, 
they still had a political base that was independent of the 
President. A Committee of the Republican Senate all but 
destroyed the Harding Cabinet with a relatively new weap- 
on—the congressional investigation. The real confirmation 
of senatorial rights came in the struggle with Franklin Roo- 
sevelt over his plan to pack the Supreme Court with a liberal 
majority that would okay his New Deal measures. Despite 
Roosevelt's overwhelming popularity, despite his highly or- 
ganized liaison with the congressional leadership, despite his 
direct radio appeals to the nation, the individualists of the 
Senate balked. In the 1938 primaries, Roosevelt appealed to 
voters to “purge” eight Senators who opposed him; all eight 
were defiantly re-elected by their constituents. 

Since then the balance of power between President and 
Senate has been a subtle matter, only partly accounted for 
by party majorities. It was a Republican Congress that en- 
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acted Harry Truman's foreign policy program, although he 
was strongly opposed on domestic issues and the Senate 
forced on him several bills he did not want, notably the 
Taft-Hartley law. Dwight Eisenhower tried to stay totally 
aloof. refused even to express his choice for congressional 
leaders and told his Cabinet: “We are not going to get into 
their business.” He was the only President to have three 
Congresses during his Administration controlled by the op- 
position party. Yet. in the Eisenhower years the Senate al- 
titude toward the President changed drastically, largely 
because Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson organized the 
Senate as it had never been organized before and gave Ike 
fullest cooperation in foreign affairs. As minority leader. 
Everett Dirksen has offered the same cooperation in foreign 
matters to both Kennedy and Johnson. 


Men of Mettle 

The Senate can still claim its old respect for the individual 
voice, for independence and for unlimited debate. Leadership 
in the Senate is achieved only through a combination of 
things—playing the game and doing the chores patiently but 
also showing individual courage and intellectual grasp. The 
Senate well remembers Michigan's Arthur Vandenberg in 
the midst of World War II announcing his abandonment of 
isolationism, or Ohio’s Robert Taft rising cco'ly to block 
Truman’s angrily conceived bill to draft the railroad strikers 
into the Army—a bill already whooped through the House 
by nearly unanimous vote, or Margaret Chase Smith at the 
height of the McCarthy hysteria denouncing “fear, bigotry, 
ignorance and intolerance.” 

No comparable moments have yet occurred during the 
Viet Nam debate, not because men of mettle are missing. 
but because it is less a confrontation of principles than a 
fretful discussion of tactics. Whether in the guise of the ir- 
responsible Wayne Morse, who has no following whatsoever 
in the Senate, or the dogged Bill Fulbright, perhaps best 
described in T, S. Eliot's phrase as “the patient: misunder- 
stander,” the opposition did not advance alternatives. It only 
expressed a temper of unease. To the extent that the hearings 
forced debate and reflection, they have been all to the good. 
But the issue between the President and the Senate is broader 
than Viet Nam. Events have eroded many specific senatorial 
functions. In the present world, major decisions in foreign 
policies are only rarely embodied in the formal treaties that 
require the Senate’s advice and consent; diplomacy is apt to 
be not a matter of formal agreement but of shifting tactics 
that must be carried out by the executive. Wars are no long- 
er declared: they happen. 

For the public, the Senate has lost most of the entertain- 
ment value which it had in an earlier day of fewer diversions, 
when people followed the varied Senate debate with delight 
and wonder. It also has lost some of its former function as 
the country’s educator in public issues: such education comes 
from many other sources now. But it retains considerable in- 
fluence on national opinion, and Professor James MacGregor 
Burns, for one, believes that this influence is more impor- 
tant than its old formal power in the checks-and-balances 
system. “What the President wants today is the advice and 
consent of the American people,” says Burns, “The Senate 
is important to any President in how it affects this advice 
and consent.” 

Senators never wholly forget their ancient charge and tra- 
dition—there are still snuffboxes at the Senate lobby en- 
trance, sand for blotting letters on every desk, quill pens 
available on demand. The Senate roster also still retains a 
collection of first names not to be found in any other body 
and surpassing even the cast of characters in a 19th century 
novel—Ross, Birch, Caleb, Gordon, Norris, Hiram, Bourke, 
Lister, Spessard, Roman, Gale, Thruston, Claiborne, Win- 
ston, Leverett, Strom, Harrison. This assemblage is. still 
magisterial in form if not in substance, still flinging its sound- 
ing periods into the stillness of the Congressional Record or 
the empty seats of the chamber, less magnificent in its man- 
ners and less admired for its oratory, indulgent of itself and 
critical of others, but serving its function—as challenge, 
check and, if need be, support to the U.S. presidency. 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


The Growing Pressure 

It was just a year ago that the first 
wave of U.S. Marines, M-14 rifles 
clutched at high port, waded ashore at 
Danang. The landing came at a dismally 
low point in South Viet Nam’s long 
struggle for independence, with the Viet 
Cong on the offensive and threatening 
to cut the country in half. The marines 
were the U.S. reply, the commitment 
of the first organized American combat 
units to the ground war in Southeast 
Asia. 

Since then, that commitment has 
grown to 215,000 U.S. fighting men, 
and the character of the struggle for 
South Viet Nam has vastly changed. 
Beginning with small, tentative “search- 
and-destroy” missions last spring, the 
U.S. moved out to hit the enemy where 
he lives, by last October was staging 
major offensives. Since New Year's Day, 
the pace has steadily increased. Over 
each of the past four weeks, allied 
troops have averaged 13 operations of 
battalion size or larger. 

End of the 36th. Appropriately 
enough, the most spectacular one last 
week belonged to the marines, who cele- 
brated the anniversary of their arrival 
by virtually destroying the North Viet- 











namese 36th Regiment. The marines 
had been hunting the 36th for nearly 
three months when the Red command 
post was finally pinpointed between Chu 
Lai and Quang Ngai. Four battalions 
of marines and four of Vietnamese gov- 
ernment troops closed with the 36th in 
Operation Utah, a three-day battle that 
gave the marines their toughest fighting 
in a year of war. The 36th was well 
disciplined and well armed with the new 
Chinese Communist 7.62-caliber family 
of weapons. It not only stood its ground 
—rare enough for the Reds—but twice 
counterattacked. 

Red fire was so heavy that for nearly 
a day in one paddy area the marines 
had to forget their hallowed rule that 
no body be left on the battlefield. As 
the marines fought toward the 36th’s 
command post, they met machine-gun 
nests so tightly held that only flame- 
throwers could knock them out. But in 
the end, the 36th was decimated, with 
over 600 confirmed dead and perhaps 
as many again killed but uncounted, 
while allied casualties were “light.” 

TNT & Rockets. All over Viet Nam 
the allies were on the hunt. Operation 
White Wing, spearheaded by the Ist Air 
Cay, ground to a close last week with 
1,841 enemy killed in nearly five weeks 
of campaigning. Near the Cambodian 


BOMBS BLASTING RED RIVER VALLEY RAILWAY 
The Marine anniversary present: a North Vietnamese regiment. 
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border, the 2nd Brigade of the Ist In- 
fantry Division continued Operation 
Hattiesburg, which so far has captured 
240 tons of rice, three base camps and 
eight way stations, caches of TNT and 
40 3.5 rockets. The men of the Big Red 
One also got 189 Communists in Opera- 
tion Coco Beach near Ben Cat—150 
when a regimental-size force of Reds 
charged a Ist Division bivouac in the 
predawn darkness. The Ist fired back 
at point-blank range with everything it 
had, including 105-mm. howitzers, Near 
Tuy Hoa, the 10st Airborne’s Opera- 
tion Harrison has so far accounted for 
189 enemy dead. 

All told, Red casualties have been 
21,500 dead, 3,200 captured, 40,000 
wounded and 5,500 defected in South 
Viet Nam since the allies took the ini- 
tiative away from the Communists in 
October. And over the North, when- 
ever the weather clears sufficiently for 
strikes, the enemy is being hit harder 
and harder, from the Red River railway 
to China to supply depots hard by Hai- 
phong—by as many as 300 planes a day. 

The year of the U.S. buildup has thus 
shattered Communist hopes of any carly 
or easy victory, turned the tide ef war 
and brought South Viet Nam's hopes of 
a better life closer to reality. As General 
Westmoreland puts it: “A_ shield has 
been created behind which our Vietna- 
mese allies are not only regaining their 
physical security but also getting on 
with the vital task of building a nation.” 





The Fall of a Fortress 


In the nature of war across a wildly 
rugged, often inaccessible countryside, 
no shield can ever be impregnable ev- 
erywhere, as the tragic fate of a Viet- 
namese compound called A Shau dem- 
onstrated last week. 

For some 350 Montagnard merce- 
naries, their families and their 20 green- 
bereted American Special Forces ad- 
visers. A Shau in the best of times was 
an uneasy home. A_ barbed-wire and 
earthen-walled fortress bordered by a 
small airstrip, A Shau stood deep in 
Viet Cong-controlled territory not far 
from the Ho Chi Minh trail on the 
Laotian border. The camp existed for 
only one reason: to monitor traffic com- 
ing down the trail. Over the months, a 
kind of truce between the local Viet 
Cong and the Special Forces had 
evolved: live and let live by leaving 
each other alone. The truce worked un- 
til last week, when three battalions of 
North Vietnamese regulars arrived with 
orders to destroy A Shau. 

First warning of trouble to come was 
the muffled clomp of steel biting into 
earth as entrenching tools signaled the 
fact that the enemy was digging in near 
the camp's wire. Then a white phos- 
phorus mortar shell exploded inside A 
Shau, and the valley night erupted in 
recoilless cannon and machine-gun fire, 
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PILOTS FISHER & MYERS 
The last man alive? Not quite. 


the flash of shells and burning buildings. 
All night long the enemy poured fire 
into the compound. Daylight brought 
dive bombers to the aid of the besieged 
defenders, though the clouds hung so 
low that enemy antiaircraft guns were 
often firing down on allied planes from 
the slopes of the 1,500-ft.-high moun- 
tains above. 

Next night the Communists used ban- 
galore torpedoes to blow a path through 
the wire. A Shau’s defenders cut down 
the first Reds with Claymore mines. 
Still the North Vietnamese poured in. 
At 4:25 a.m., A Shau’s radio man re- 
ported that he was the last man alive, 
the camp overrun. Not quite. Fighting 
hand-to-hand, the defenders had pulled 
back into the northern corner of the 
triangular fort. 

Next morning, the weather again 
helped the enemy. With a mere 200-ft. 
ceiling, the choppers and planes had to 
come in right on the Communist guns 
—and six were shot down. One skidded 
safely onto the airstrip in a gear-up 
landing, and its pilot, Major Stafford 
(‘Jump”) Myers, 46, jumped out and 
scrambled into a trench. Minutes later, 
his fellow pilot, Major Bernard Fisher, 
had braved the hail of fire to land his 
Skyraider on the same short strip. “No- 
body's ever seen an old man like me 
run so fast in his life,” Jump explained 
later. He made it safely to Fisher's 
plane, thanks to two other Skyraiders 
that sprayed bullets all around him—in 
one case dropping a North Vietnamese 
only 20 feet away from the sprint- 
ing Myers. 

For all the bravery of its defenders, 
A Shau was a lest fortress, and re- 
luctantly the allies decided to “close the 
camp.” In two days, rescue helicopters 
plucked 204 survivors, twelve of them 
American. from the ruins of A Shau. 
The rest of A Shau’s defenders were 
dead or missing, but the North Viet- 
namese had paid dearly for their victory 
in an estimated 500 dead of their own. 
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The Saigon Thi Party 


Ever since the ten-man military Di- 
rectory of Premier Nguyen Cao Ky 
(pronounced key) took power in South 
Viet Nam nine months ago, the greatest 
threat to the fragile stability of the Sai- 
gon government has been mustached, 
mercurial Lieut. General Nguyen Chanh 
Thi (pronounced tea). Vain. ambitious, 
an inveterate intriguer, Thi carefully 
cullivated the political Buddhists, got 
his own man installed as head of the 
national police. As field commander of 
the northernmost I Corps, he ran it like 
a warlord of yore, obeying those edicts 
of the central government that suited 
him and blithely disregarding the rest. 

Once when Ky came north to remon- 
strate with him, Thi turned to his staff 
and asked contemptuously; “Should we 
pay attention to this funny little man 
from Saigon or should we ignore him?” 
Most Saigon hands were convinced that 
Thi wanted Ky’s job. But last week 
Premier Ky and his fellow generals re- 
lieved Thi of his | Corps command and 
expelled him from the Directory. After- 
ward, they blandly announced that they 
“had considered and accepted General 
Thi’s application for a vacation.” At 
week's end, though Buddhists demon- 
strated in Hué and Danang, the ousted 
soldier had failed to rouse a successful 
revolt in protest. “This may go down 
in history,” said one U.S. wag in the 
capital, “as the Saigon Thi Party, be- 
cause they got away with dumping him.” 


INDONESIA 


Now You See Him... 

Things are seldom what they seem in 
Indonesia. After last October's coup, 
rumors flew through Djakarta that 
President Sukarno was either dead, se- 
riously ill, in jail or in flight. But up he 
bounces, like a kid's bell-bottom toy, 
and last month he was back issuing 
decrees, making speeches, and being 
the same old Bung. Then last week, 
once again, Sukarno was shoved aside 
by the military. Or was he? 

Certainly, the generals had plenty to 
complain about. Indonesia’s economy is 
a mess, pro-Communists are back in 
the Cabinet, and Sukarno even had the 
effrontery to dismiss Defense Minister 
Abdul Haris Nasution, 47, leader of 
the anti-Red forces that thwarted the 
Communists’ October coup. When the 
generals let matters ride, thousands ol 
Djakarta students—with tacit approv- 
al from the military—went on a wild, 
three-week rampage, sacking govern- 
ment ministries, pillaging the Red Chi- 
nese consulate, and clogging the streets 
with their demonstrations. 

Through it all, the cocky, flamboyant 
Sukarno held to his view not to “retreat 
an inch or even a millimeter.” He vain- 
ly outlawed all demonstrations or gath- 
erings, banned student groups, even 
closed down the University of Indone- 
sia. To Keep the generals in their place, 
he played on military rivalries. 








Yet somehow the generals came to- 
gether under one man: Lieut. General 
Suharto, 45, who became army chief 
of staff last October after the attempted 
coup, Suharto was always personally 
devoted to Sukarno, though disagreeing 
with him on his left-leaning politics and 
catch-as-catch-can statesmanship. Last 
October, Suharto’s disagreement deep- 
ened into bitterness when he saw the 
bodies of six anti-Communist generals 
killed during the coup attempt. In re- 
cent weeks, Suharto and Nasution had 
been huddling with ranking officers in 
Bandung and Djakarta, and all agreed 
that Sukarno had to knuckle under 
once and for all. Finally, last’ week, 
Suharto told the Bung that it was all 
over. Sukarno gave in and transferred 
full political power to Suharto. 

Suharto moved swiftly, banning the 
Partai Kommunis Indonesia and boot- 
ing out Sukarno’s pro-Communist Cab- 
inet members. Yet at week's end, there 
was Sukarno, once again meeting with 
the military leaders. This time he was 
listening far more than he was talking 
—but he was still talking. 


RED CHINA 
A Word at Ebb Tide 


“The anti-U.S. struggle does not ad- 
vance in a straight line,” counseled the 
Chinese Communist Party paper in Pe- 
King last week. “There will be ebb tide, 
high tide, ebb tide and high tide again.” 
It was the third time in nine days that 
the voice of Peking had warned the 
faithful about the perils of people's 
imperialism. That made it pretty certain 
that Red China’s leaders are currently 
going through their own agonizing for- 
eign policy reappraisal. To be sure. 
Chinese foreign policy problems in Af- 
rica, Indonesia and Cuba have been 
vexing. But China’s greater concern is 
the sorry way that the war in Viet 
Nam is going. 





INDONESIA‘S SUHARTO 
The boss was fired. Or was he? 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


The Third Communism 


(See Cover) 

Rumania, bah! It is neither a state 
nor a nation, but a profession. 

—Nicholas II of Russia 

The floods came early to western 
Rumania, spilling in thunderous green 
torrents from the snowy Carpathians, 
slashing roads to ribbons and turning 
towns into archipelagoes. Food was 
short, drinking water unsafe. It was a 
time when people looked to their gov- 
ernment for action, and the Communist 
regime of Rumania was quick to re- 
spond. Fully half the citizens of Oradea, 
a city of 110,000 hard by the Hungarian 





again a message more familiar to West- 
ern audiences than to Communists: “We 
are moving now; we want your help in 
building a better Rumania.” 

Refuting the Lie. Back home in Bu- 
charest this week, Nicolae Ceausescu 
(pronounced Chow-shess-coo) quietly 
celebrated the successful completion of 
his first full year in power. Under Ceau- 
sescu and his predecessor, Gheorghe 
Gheorghiu-Dej, who died of pneumonia 
just a year ago, Rumania has utterly 
disproved two-thirds of Czar Nicholas’ 
caustic calumny.* Rumania today is in- 
dubitably a state, defiantly a nation, and 
quite proud to admit the Czar’s final 
point about professionalism. Moreover, 
it was Rumania that in many ways set 
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CEAUSESCU ON RECENT VISIT TO BULGARIA} 
Infra-Red, and a wife with chemistry. 


border, were lining the streets when the 
train from Bucharest chuffed to a halt. 
Through feathers of steam and shrill 
cries of “Sa trdiasca!” (Long life!) 
stepped a short, square-shouldered man 
wearing a blue nylon raincoat and a 
quizzical expression. Within minutes, 
Nicolae Ceausescu, 48, leader of Ru- 
mania’s Communist Party and the young- 
est Red ruler in Eastern Europe, had 
changed into his “touring outfit” and 
was ready to roll. 

Clad in knee-high black boots, a grey 
wool lumber jacket, well-worn brown 
corduroys and a visored cap, Ceausescu 
moved out through the waterlogged 
countryside, past peasants in dripping 
sheepskins and gaggles of screeching 
schoolgirls, past hat-waving horsemen 
who offered gifts of bread and salt, past 
thatch-roofed villages painted sky blue 
and sienna, past gargantuan collective 
farms and gleaming new factories. 
Geese hissed, dogs barked, and Ceau- 
sescu listened to gripes. Sometimes 
speaking from a_ stack of concrete 
blocks, sometimes from the back of a 
wagon, he pressed home again and 
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the pace in the quiet repudiation of the 
Czar’s successors—a chain of events 
that has subtly altered the nature of 
European Communism. 

As a result there are three Commu- 
nisms in the world today. The virulent 
Chinese variety would infect the world 
with “wars of national liberation.” The 
Russian brand has graduated from the 
minor leagues of guerrilla warfare, and 
wields vast military and economic pow- 
er in hopes of winning the world to 
Marxism through example. The Red 
states of Eastern Europe have developed 
a milder, more “relaxed” strain, one 
better suited to their lack of economic 
and military muscle. Fragmented by 
history and welded by ideology, they 
have arrived at an almost dialectical 
synthesis of the tensions tearing at them: 


* Uutered in 1914, when Rumania’s Prince 
Carol refused to marry a Romanov daughter. 
No great wit himself, Nicholas borrowed the 
epigram from Otto von Bismarck 


With Bulgarian Red Boss Todor Zhivkov 
(at right). 





nationalist, neutralist Communism. 

Under both Czar and commissar, 
Russia's aim in Eastern Europe since the 
Pan-Slavism of the mid-19th century 
has been to dilute nationalism and there- 
by exert its own will over an area that 
today contains 120 million inhabitants 
and represents the world’s fourth largest 
industrial complex (after the U.S., West- 
ern Europe and Russia). That grip, so 
rigidly imposed during Stalin's lifetime, 
has loosened steadily over the past dec- 
ade as the Communist regimes from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea have slowly 
found maneuvering room. Writes Ru- 
manologist George Gross in the cur- 
rent issue of Problems of Communism: 
“A future Toynbee, looking at the 1960s, 
may well conclude that the central event 
of the current decade was the disinte- 
gration of the Soviet empire. Soviet 
hegemony in Eastern Europe is frag- 
menting, and this process is bound to 
continue,” 

The Rusting Curtain. The fragments 
of Russia's dissolving European empire 
present a rough-edged mosaic to West- 
ern eyes, its pieces often inconsistent 
with one another, all parts undeniably 
Communist but just as emphatically 
nationalistic. The 2,000,000 Westerners 
—tourists and businessmen—who 
passed through the rusting Iron Curtain 
last year (a 15% increase over 1964) 
found themselves transported, as if by 
time machine, into a Europe that in ap- 
pearance and manner is almost prewar. 
Men stalk the narrow, cobbled lanes of 
Warsaw's “Old Town” clad in ankle- 
length leather overcoats. The taxi fleet 
of Budapest is made up largely of Rus- 
sian Pobedas, whose grillwork and 
lumpy chassis resemble those of ancient 
Plymouths. In the faded plush elegance 
of Bucharest’s Athénée Palace Hotel, 
violins sob Wien, Wien, Nur Du Allein 
with a sentimentality unmatched since 
Grand Hotel. More than 300,000 West- 
erners made Hungary their destination; 
there they dined on goose liver sautéed 
in butter at Gundel’s, or listened to an 
Eddy Duchin-like piano at the Pipacs 
(pronounced Peapatch) nightclub, 
whose pianist resembles Peter Lorre. 
Some 620,000 swarmed into Czechoslo- 
vakia, to shop the ancient guild houses 
of Prague, one of the few cities in Eu- 
rope untouched by the war, or listen 
to ragtime at such clubs as the Viola. 

A tougher regimen greeted the 200,- 
000 tourists who went north to Poland: 
the chill Baltic waters and harsh Han- 
seatic architecture of Sopot and Gdansk 
(formerly Danzig). In Warsaw, a city 
rebuilt after being 87% destroyed in 
World War II, they could bargain for 
paintings along the broad Nowy Swiat, 
drink ice-cold Wyborowa vodka at the 
Krokodyl, or simply stare at the Vistula 
when the city’s drabness overcame 
them. Rumania stands in warm coun- 
terpoint—from the white sand beaches 
of Mamaia on the Black Sea, where 30 
well-appointed new tourist hotels stand, 
to the clean, well-lighted cafés of Bu- 
charest’s Boulevard Magheru, where 
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Tourism produces hard currency; hard currency produces industri- 
alization. To further that process, Rumania has built a grand new 
hotel at this spectacular Carpathian ski area at Poiana Brasov. 
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Bucharest’s main Boulevard Magheru at dusk stretches 
past shiny shops, busy offices and a new gas station. 
Traffic is always sparse: Rumania has 10,000 private cars. 





Heroes’ Monument in Bucharest's Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej and Pe 
Liberty Park is tomb of Party Boss tru Groza, the first Red Premier 


Service at Bucharest’s old “Patriarchal 
Church” is both crowded and common- 
place. Rumania is 79% Eastern Orthodox 
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Before a rural wedding, a band leads to the ceremony. Later, after the service, 
bride, groom and family through town the festivities became more raucous. 





An antiquarian’s dream of chuf- 
fing steam locomotives, Ploesti’s 
rail-marshaling yard squats amid 
modern petrochemical refineries 


#—A Carpathian village grocery 
stands between a fuel pump 
plant and a roadside cross 


Peasants are paid partly in grain 
in the village of Daia. Then they 
bring it to the mill to be ground. 




















Jan Hus, 15th century Czech 
“heretic,” broods over the 
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Apartments on Prague's Red Hill were 
begun a decade ago and rent for $45 


Old Town Square where once 
he preached “love of truth.” 
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a month. Space is limited, and even 
new flats house only families of four. 
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View of Prague’s ancient Charles Bridge shows the Vitava 
River flowing past old sculpture. Overlooking it all is Hrad- 
cany Castle, where Czech Boss Antonin Novotny now lives. 





White Swan store offers $2,000 motorbikes and Czech 
Skoda ($6,000). Delivery time for a new car is four years. 





HUNGARY 


Klara Rothschild’s salon is Hun- 
gary’s finest, what with perfumes, 
jewelry and Western high fashion 


Singer and dancer help Hungarians live 
a little at the Budapest Night Club, 


Budapest’s Hungaria Restaurant (once in style and devoid of gypsy violins, it 
called the New York) is a meeting offers a mixed grill of pork, liver, kid 
place for writers and poets. Baroque neys and chatter for 45 forints ($2 





Browsing on trafficless Vaci Utca 
(above) is followed by perusal of 
chic Paris-styled creations (below 


Communism's biggest and nudest. Mini 
mum charge is $3—about a night's drinks 


A night at the opera features audi season that regularly packs the 1,416 


ence finery as well as Prokofiev's seats. Budapest theaters present plays 
Romeo and Juliet during a ten-month by O'Neill, lonesco, and Shakespeare. 
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New branch of state bank rises on Warsaw’s Jerozolimskie 
Street. Rebuilt city was 87% destroyed in World War Il. 





“Old Town.” 


ig (now Gdansk) was shelled 
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flat by Nazis in World War Il. Poles rebuilt 
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Cracow students sip tea, write verse “Under the Salamander” 
in club of that name. City is a physical link with the past. 
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Warsaw's “Great Theater” 
was built in 1833, rebuilt last 
year. Lobby clock is mosaic. 


Old Books” shop in Warsaw 
offers outdated Vogue, House 
Beautiful and leatherbacks. 
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Warsaw’s Palace of Culture was once named for Sta- 
POLAN D lin. His name was dropped, but building still bears 
his style. At 38 stories, it is second tallest in Europe. 





one can sip sweet Pinot Noir or bitter 
Turkish coffee. Fully 200,000 Western 
tourists visited Rumania last year, and 
a quarter as many again will go there 
in 1966. 

Absence of Avocado. What few 
Westerners remarked in Eastern Eu- 
rope, however, were the things that are 
understandably absent, or purposely 
hidden from view. Traffic is scant even 
on the main streets of a capital (Ru- 
mania’s automobile population is a mere 
10,000 among 19 million citizens). 
Khrushchevian “goulash”—the consum- 
er goods that all Eastern European gov- 
ernments now crave—is evident but still 
in short supply. Because of economic 
planning that, despite reforms, is still 
harshly controlled from the top, there 
may be a glut of pineapple and an ab- 
sence of avocado. Shoe prices can soar 
as high in Hungary as a week's wages 
($33) and fall correspondingly in next- 
door Yugoslavia. 

Quality is also a hit-or-miss proposi- 
tion. Rumanian “Carpati” cigarettes are 
so thinly packed that a smoker must slit 
the pack down the side in order to avoid 
spilling tobacco from a vertically lifted 
cigarette. The well-turned-out lady of 
Budapest buys her clothes at the shop 
of Klara Rothschild on winding Vaci 
Utca, but equally handsome working- 
class wives do their shopping at the 
Great Market Hall—a vast, unheated, 
barnlike building where sausages and 
onions dangle from the beams, dung- 
smeared chicken eggs sell for a dollar a 
dozen, and delectable fish called fogas 
goggle stupidly from their tanks at the 
customers, then disappear, still wrig- 
gling, into net shopping bags. 

Tourists rarely see either the intel- 
lectual ferment or the burgeoning in- 
dustry of the East—the steam-wreathed 
polyethylene plant at Rumanian Ploesti; 
the scorching debate over Camus at Bu- 
dapest’s Hungaria Restaurant; — the 
clanking Skoda automobile factory out- 
side Prague; the student jazz joint in 
Warsaw where frugging and free verse 
give the lie to socialist realism, This is 
also the domain of the Western busi- 
nessman, of the S500 Western firms 
which are engaged in cooperative ven- 
tures worth S800 million in Eastern 
Europe, and which will do many times 
that amount of business in the years 
ahead. 

A Modicum of Courage. Eastern Eu- 
rope’s breakaway from Russian rule be- 
gan in 1956, when Nikita Khrushchev 
denounced Stalin at the Soviet 20th 
Party Congress in his seven-hour “se- 
cret speech.” By cracking the icon of 
invincibility that had held Russia in 
thrall, Khrushchev also unlocked—un- 
wittingly—the forces of Eastern Eu- 
ropean nationalism. Says one Washing- 
ton observer: “Nationalism is the 
strongest force in Eastern Europe to- 
day, stronger than ideology, stronger 
than the Communist parties them- 
selves.” Columbia's Kremlinologist Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski puts it flatly: “East 
Europe is where the dream of Com- 
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munist internationalism lies buried.” 

Khrushchev's speech was coincidental 
with popular anti-Communist risings in 
Poland and Hungary. Nations that had 
been captured and coerced by the Red 
Army after World War II suddenly 
found a modicum of courage—though 
Khrushchev’s tanks in Budapest and 
America’s unwillingness to aid the Hun- 
garian revolt with action made caution 
mandatory. But Moscow finally real- 
ized that it could no longer hope to re- 
tain loyalties in Eastern Europe by mere 
dictation. Russian forces began with- 
drawing from the satellites; by 1958, 
the 55,000 Red Army troops that had 
arrived in Rumania 14 years earlier un- 





CEAUSESCU (RIGHT) AT DEJ FUNERAL 
Moscow wanted an earlier date. 


der General Rodion Malinovsky were 
finally pulled out. By 1961, when the 
ideological debate between Moscow and 
Peking had escalated to raucous po- 
lemics, Rumania and the rest of East- 
ern Europe were ready to move. Ru- 
mania took the first step by stubbornly 
refusing to play the role assigned to it 
in COMECON—the Red Common Mar- 
ket. Moscow wanted Rumania to con- 
tinue its traditional function of gas sta- 
tion and breadbasket to the Communist 
world. Rumania refused. 

Dacia Revisited. Rumania has always 
been Eastern Europe’s odd man out, 
Cupped impregnably within the broad 
U of the Carpathians, it long ago be- 
came a repository for recalcitrance and 
resistance to outside influence. Its orig- 
inal inhabitants, the Daci, fought as 
archers from horseback against the 
Macedonians and Romans, won lame 





for their  century-and-a-half stand 
against Rome in a phrase that has come 
down through the ages: “Numquid de 
Dacis audisti?” (What have you heard 
of the Daci?). 

Despite ultimate conquest by Rome, 
and later by the Turks, who ruled Ru- 
mania with Ottoman harshness for 400 
years, the Colorado-size enclave re- 
tained its sense of separateness. Ru- 
manians speak a lilting, Latinate lan- 
guage that sets them apart from neigh- 
boring vowel-deficient Slavs: though 
they say da for yes, they say bund seara 
for good evening. Bloodied by the Cen- 
tral Powers in World War I, Rumania 
emerged into the modern world as a 
reactionary monarchy, sid- 
ed with Nazi Germany dur- 
ing World War Il; its fas- 
cist Iron Guard proved just 
as murderous and anti- 
Semitic as the SS. The Red 
Army conquest in 1944 was 
followed by a_ short-lived 
“coalition” of liberals and 
Communists, which soon 
gave way completely to 
Moscow’s rule. 

Going Down. The 
Kremlin’s tool was Ana 
Pauker, a lynx-eyed, sphinx- 
bodied female Foreign 
Minister who ranked as 
high in the Kremlin’s bevy 
of Red Amazons as Spain's 
Dolores Ibarruri (“La Pa- 
sionaria’). Ana quickly 
purged the Rumanian party 
of “nationalists’—down to 
and including three elevator 
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operators in the Foreign 
Ministry. “National Com- 
munists” fared poorly 


throughout Eastern Europe 
in the late 1940s: Poland’s 
Wladyslaw Gomulka and 
Hungary's Janos  Kadar 
went to prison on Stalin's 
orders; others, such as 
Czech General Secretary 
Rudolph Slansky and_ his 
Slovak Foreign Minister, 
Viadimir Clementis, were 
tried and hanged. From 1946 to 1953, 
Eastern Europe underwent show trials; 
the “water treatment,” electric prod- 
ding, and skillful use of the “pear” 
(a jaw-breaking ball screwed into a 
victim's mouth) yielded well over 
100,000. “confessions” and subsequent 
disappearances. 

One national Communist who eluded 
the Stalin purges in) Rumania was 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, a hardhanded 
railroad worker turned revolutionary, 
During the war, while Ana Pauker hid 
safely in Moscow, Dej and his asso- 
ciates organized anti-fascist resistance 
or else languished in the cells of various 
Rumanian prisons. By 1952, Dej and 


the nationalists who remained in the 
party had gained enough control in the 
Politburo to purge Ana Pauker. Dej 
still hewed cautiously to the Stalinist 
line, remained friendly with Moscow 
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even after the dictator had died and 
been denounced. There were signs of 
the break to come, however: in 1953, 
Dej purged the “Muscovite™ (4¢., Sta- 
linist) elements in the Rumanian army. 
and two vears later took over the “Sov- 
roms’”—mixed Soviet-Rumanian com- 
panies. in which Russia had always con- 
trolled 51° and which handled most 
of Rumania’s oil refining, river traffic 
and other key businesses. As always, 
the moves were slick and carefully 
timed so that Moscow was looking in 
another direction when Dej acted. A 
lover of fast cars who drove a super- 
charged Mercedes, Dej saved his cau- 
tion for politics. But when he was ready 
to make his big move, the gear change 
was smooth and swift 

Fathers & Sons. The Dej_ revolt 
against Moscow began in 1961 with 


public attacks on “erroneous theories 





grew more recalcitrant than ever. In 
April 1964 he declared Rumanian in- 
dependence from Moscow in a 12,000- 
word treatise whose pivotal phrase was 
“There does not and cannot exist a 
‘father’ party and a ‘son’ party.” Dej 
added insult to filial impiety by sending 
Jon Gheorghe Maurer, his Premier. to 
Peking with assurances of Rumanian 
neutrality in the Sino-Soviet dispute 

On his way home, Maurer audacious- 
ly popped into Moscow and offered to 
“mediate” the quarrel—which left Ni 
kita apoplectic. And when Khrushchev 
dispatched Troubleshooter Nikolai Pod- 
gorny (now Russia's President) to the 
Dej villa at Mamaia, the Rumanian 
greeted him cordially with white wine 
and soda, but refused to be budged by 
anti-Chinese arguments. Other Red 
leaders, such as Italy's Palmiro Togliat- 
ti and France’s Waldeck Rochet, joined 


After the Iron Guard, prodding and the pear. 


that deny each socialist country the 
right to build heavy industry’—a clear 
challenge to COMECON, which saved 
the heavy industrial nuggets for Russia, 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia, and 
asked Rumania to be what Dej called 
“a mere market garden,” Simultancous- 
ly, Rumanian publications were rewrit- 
ten, stressing the role of Rumanian (as 
opposed to Red Army) heroes in the 
liberation war against the Nazis. Com- 
pulsory Russian-language study was 
dropped from schools in 1963, the Max- 
im Gorki Institute was closed, and Bu- 
charest’s only Russian bookstore went 
out of business. Rumanian officials who 
had always chatted in Russian suddenly 
insisted on speaking with their Soviet 
counterparts through an interpreter 
Khrushchey struck back in 1963: So- 
viet agents approached Dej’s Moscow- 
trained Deputy Premier, Emil Bodna- 
ras, with plans to dump Dej in an intra- 
party coup. Bodnaras, who had been 
cooperative with Moscow in the Pauker 
period, promptly blew the whistle and 
the coup never came off. Instead, Dej 
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the Dej neutralists, and finally Khru- 
shchev had to postpone the summit 
mecting at which he had hoped to read 
Red China out of the Communist move- 
ment. Khrushchev’s fall from power in 
October 1964 and Dej’s death the fol- 
lowing spring did nothing to change the 
balance of belligerence between the 
countries; Ceausescu had been an ar- 
dent apprentice. 

Child of Scornicesti. Nicolae Ceau- 
sescu’s career has been carved in pro- 
test. The son of a shoemaker, he was 
born in Scornicesti (pop. 2,000), a farm 
village in the foothills northwest. of 
Bucharest where even today oxcarts 
and shanks’ mare are the standard 
means of propulsion and peasants wear 
their pungent sheepskin cloaks winter 
and summer alike. Ceausescu’s formal 
education was scanty; his real learning 
began in 1934 when, at the age of 16, 
he joined the Communist Party as a 
youth organizer. Drumming the coun- 
tryside for Dej’s resistance movement, 
he soon ran afoul of the Iron Guard, 
by 1938 found himself in Doftana Pris- 





on where he shared an 8-ft. by 6-f1. 
cell with Dej himself, A former inmate 
who now serves as a guide at Doftana 
(since converted to a “museum of 
the revolution”) remembers Ceausescu 
from cellblock days: “A skinny kid who 
rarely said a word. He didn’t whine 
when they kicked him. He didn't smile 
when thev fed him.” Fascist jack boots 
and stints in H cell. a solitary-confine 
ment cubicle where a prisoner was phys- 
ically unable to lie down. left Ceausescu 
with a stutter which still crops up now 
and then in his speech. The jailbirds’ 
best friend was Maurer. who serves 
Ceausescu as Premier just as he did 
De}. Maurer, 63. the lawyer son of a 
wealthy member of the prewar bour- 
geoisie, is suave. cultivated. and was 
enough of a linguist during World War 
Il to spring Dej from prison: dressed in 
an officer's uniform and purring perfect 
German. he waved a handful of spuri- 
ous orders and marched off with a de- 
tachment of prisoners, Dej and Ceausescu 
included, 

After the war, Ceausescu rose rapid- 
ly toward the top, though he remained 
aloof from the Pauker group in the 
. at the precocious age 
he was a full-fledged Politburo 
member, two years later took charge of 
party organization and cadres—which 
made him second only to Dej in power 
and influence. The stocky figure, with 
the curly brown hair and perpetually 
wrinkled forehead popped up every- 
where as Dej’s delegate: Moscow in 
1959 and 1961. Italy in 1962, Peking 
in 1964. On his only known West- 
ern vacation. Ceausescu checked into 
Paris’ Prince de Galles Hotel in 1963, 
along with his slim, 
Elena, herself a chemist and economics 
writer, Elena Ceausescu won her bach- 
elor’s degree in chemistry in 1963, after 
Gheorghiu-Dej decided education was an 
asset for his underlings. At the same 
time, Ceausescu emerged suddenly with 
a degree in engineering 

Ceausescu did not inherit his pred- 
ecessor’s taste for luxury. dresses mod- 
estly, has no penchant for publicity: 
there are no photographs of him in 
Bucharest’s streets. He keeps his private 
life so quiet that no one is sure where 
he lives. Dej had a chain of villas—one 
in Sinaia, one in Predeal, another in 
Mamaia. and one replete with private 
movie theater, a television screen that 
covered a wall, electronic door open- 
ers and infra-red radiators. Hard-work- 
ing and humorless, clever but cautious, 
Ceausescu is infra-Red all by himself 

Gaullism East. Ceausescu’s Rumania 
shares few similarities with its Eastern 
European neighbors—other than a pre- 
dilection for national dissimilarity, and 
a profound suspicion of Russia. Ru- 
mania is, in many ways, the Gaullist 
France of Eastern Europe. The label 
fits not only in Bucharest’s relations 
with its allies but physically and cul- 
turally as well. Fully 65% of Rumania’s 
foreign-language students are learning 
French; Bucharest even boasts an Arc 
de Triomphe. Berets are de rigueur in 
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Bucharest’s working-class bistros, and 
the nascent Rumanian film industry— 
a mere 15 years old—has borrowed 
French New Wave techniques. along 
with one of French Director Reneé 
Clair’s cameras, left in the country after 
a recent filming. 

Broad boulevards and the vast. empty 
Piata Republicii contrast sharply with 
the gleaming new apartments on the 
city’s edge. An Italian influence is felt 
at Bucharest’s Continental Bar. where 
“Miss Dyna Mit” slithers through a tassel- 
tossing version of Amore Scusami, The 
entrance price of 10 lei (S160) dis 
courages most Rumanians, but the 
hordes of Japanese and German, Eng- 
lish and French businessmen who haunt 
Bucharest vear round take up the slack. 
The real life of the city is best seen on 
a winter morning at 5:30 when the 
first trolleys grind across the frozen 
tracks and queues of workers shuffle 
aboard, carrying packets of bread and 
sausage. to head for the 23rd of August 
Heavy-Machinery Building Enterprise or 
the Snagov Cigarette Works. En route. 
many workers stop off for a hurried 
plum brandy, a hot coffee. or a fluffy 
pastry packed with cheese. 

Top hotel in Bucharest is the Athé- 
née Palace, a cozy confection dating 
from King Carol's day. The neighboring 
Ambassador is newer but less colorful. 
though the city’s restaurants make up 
for that. True to Rumania’s Latin in- 
heritunce, they offer cioerha (a mine 
strone with sour cream) and = mititei 
(diminutive salami as garlic-laden as 
any in “Litthe Maly”). A bow to the 
West takes in mdamaligad—cornmeal por- 
ridge that resembles Russian kasha— 
which is often accompanied by sarmiale, 
stuffed cabbage Hungarian-style. Unlike 
most Latins, Rumanians are not great 
winebibbers. Their national drink, tuica, 
is us clear and catastrophic as Yugoslav 
sivovile 

The Bullfight. Outside of Bucharest, 

the Latin influence fades quickly into 
what visitors call “Turkish baroque” 
a conglomerate of minarets and mud 
walls, soaring spiked fences and ram- 
bling cattle. Cluj (formerly Klausen- 
burg) is Rumania’s second city—with a 
population of 170,000 and an unde- 
served reputation as headquarters tor 
Dracula, the world’s first Batman 
Heartily Hungarian in mood (it is the 
capital of the Magyar Autonomous Re- 
gion). Cluj is an intellectual center that 
serves Bucharest in much the same way 
that Cracow does Warsaw. or Lenin- 
grad Moscow. There the works of Ab- 
surdist Eugene lonesco get a frequent 
hearing. and the late Rumunian-born 
sculptor Constantin Brancusi is much 
admired 

Cluj is also the home of Editor Du- 
mitru Radu Popescu, 30, who touched 
off a storm of criticism last October 
with his story The Blue Lion, a scorch- 
ing critique of carly Communist school- 
ing in Rumania. In one scene, Popescu 
and his classmates ure being searched by 
a zealous Paukerite teacher for “poison 
ous” books from the perennially locked 
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school library. “They frisked our pock- 
ets and passed their hands over our 
bodies.” wrote Popescu. “and since this 
didn’t seem to satisfy them, they ordered 
us to take off our clothes. | opened my 
mouth wide and said ‘Aaaaaaaah, just 
to show | had no books inside.” Though 
Red bluenoses scored the book as “de- 
cadent, trivial and pornographic,” Po- 
pescu seems sale from chastisement: 
the party paper Scinteia (Spark) en- 
dorsed him as “a talented author, justly 
praised by both readers and _ critics.” 
The regime has no praise, however, for 
Novelist’ Petru) Dumitriu, a defector 
whose superb 1964 novel Incognito vi- 
ciously dissected the Communist seizure 
of power in postwar Rumania 
Unfulfilled Plan. Rumania’s cultural 
progress lags far behind that of its 
neighbors in the more popular aspects. 
Hungary's cocky cabarets are a fond 








by the solid standard of gross national! 
product, it ranks fourth of seven: be- 
hind East Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, but ahead of Yugoslavia, 
Hungary and Bulgaria. In order to keep 
hopping on its canny leap forward, 
Ceausescu’s regime relies on an abun- 
dance of natural resources—oil and tim- 
ber, coal and untapped rural labor re- 
serves. In other European countries, the 
supply of working men and women 
dwindles inevitably in inverse propor- 
tion to the desire for luxury goods. 
“Baby or car?” asks the Hungarian 
young married couple. In Budapest. 
where “it’s easier to get an abortion 
than to cure a toothache.” services- 
hungry city dwellers have dragged the 
birth rate down to a level that, if con- 
tinued, could lead to a population loss 
by the end of the century. Rumania, 
with a birth rate of 14.5 per thousand, 
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HUNGARIAN BATHERS 
After goose liver at Gundel’s and a ride on the hydrofoil. 


font of Red satire and sensuality. The 
Budapest Night Club features sleek 
strippers and dexterous caricaturists, 
while the riverside Duna Hotel is a 
terminus for the 60-knot hydrofoil that 
plies the Danube between Budapest and 
Vienna, carrying 8,000 tourists a year. 

Czech Performer Jirt Suchy, 34, is 
Communism’s top show-biz personality. 
His singing (4,000,000-record — sales), 
writing (his musical, Jonas, is still pack- 
ing them in after four years), and disk 
jockeying (600 songs that he wrote him- 
self) have made Suchy the first “kroner 
millionaire” entertainer on the Czech 
list. His $63,000 income is 25 times the 
national average. and Suchy’s latest 
book is a summation of Eastern Euro- 
pean cynicism: titled /00 Stories: Or 
the Unfulfilled Plan, it contains precise- 
ly 16 stories. 

“Baby or Car?" But if Rumania 
brings up the rear in cultural freedom, 
it is nonetheless surging forward eco- 
nomically. With a growth rate of 13% 
annually, Rumania runs well ahead of 
the others, and even when measured 


is in no such trouble, and since the main 
reason for Western capital investment 
in Eastern Europe is access to a cheap 
labor supply, Ceausescu & Co. seem as- 
sured of a sound future 

Rumania’s trade with the West has 
risen a significant 13% in the past dec- 
ade: from 20% in 1955 to more than 
a third of the total last year. During 
the same span, trade with Russia fell 
from 69% to 41%, nearly as much as 
with Rumania’s Red neighbors. “Why 
should we send corn to Poland?” asks 
Premier Maurer. “So Poland can fatten 
its pigs and buy machinery from the 
West? We can sell our corn direct and 
buy the machinery we need ourselves.” 

Rumania has been buying from a 
horde of hungry Westerners. The West 
German firm of Gutehoffnungshitte 
won a $20 million share in building the 
mammoth Galati Steel Mill at the Ru- 
manian end of the Danube—and when 
the deal was consummated, at a candle- 
light-cum-gypsy-violin blowout in Bu- 
charest, the Rumanian Deputy Minister 
tor Heavy Industry, Constantin Nacuta, 
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executed a neat hora on the tabletop. 


Demag and Siemens, Krupp and 
M.A.N. all add to a German investment 
in Rumania that exceeds $50 million. 
Italy’s Orlandi is building a $1,000,000 
bakery in Rumania; Pepsi will soon be 
bottling in Rumania; the Japanese sell 
ships to Rumania in exchange for tim- 
ber, which the Japanese then cleverly 
turn into musical instruments. France's 
Pechiney has a contract for an alumi- 
num plant at Slatina; Sweden's ASEA 
is building $10 million worth of elec- 
tric locomotives to replace Rumania’s 
wheezing steam behemoths. Chatillon 
of Milan has a rayon-cord-tire factory 
in the works near Braila, while Italy's 
Carle & Montanari will add to Ruma- 
nia’s already ample waistlines with a 
chocolate works in Bucharest. 

Bridges to Pest. Trade with the West 
is one thing; adoption of Western eco- 
nomic devices is quite another, Though 
Rumania has yet to employ such capi- 
talist. devices as profit incentives and 
supply-demand marketing, Poland and 
Hungary are working in that direction. 
But it is East Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia that lead the region in dynamic 
planning. Long dogmatic in its imita- 
tion of the Soviet pattern, the Czech 
party last December took a bold step: 
it scathingly denounced its own cco- 
nomic policies of the past 20 years. In 
the works was an entirely new econom- 
ic model—aimed at decentralizing the 
economy and stimulating production 
through a combination of incentives and 
labor-force reduction, That would mean 
carrying workers as unemployed— 
anathema to Marxists. It would also 
be a threat to central planning. Un- 
fortunately, old-line functionaries, anx- 
ious to preserve their jobs and per- 
quisites, have dug in. Pointing to a 
modest upturn in the lagging Czech 
economy (the result of a peak invest- 
ment cycle), the purists have stalemated 
a large part of the new model. 

It is precisely this sort of reaction 
that makes long-term progress so pain- 
fully slow. To talk of “relaxations,” 
whether in cultural or political control, 
or of economic or social reform, is to 
talk of ephemeras. Stanford's Political 
Scientist Robert North sees Eastern Eu- 
rope dressed in motley and “faced with 
unraveling nationalism. Everyone is try- 
ing on new clothes now, some too big, 
some too small, and some coming out 
at the elbow.” Poland, which permits 
great personal freedom of expression 
and in the arts, is currently undergoing 
a tight fit with religion: Catholic bishops 
who want to celebrate the 1,000th year 
of Polish Catholicism in Czestochowa 
this May are clashing head-on with par- 
ty nationalists, who want to save the 
thunder for the millennium of Polish na- 
tionhood and protect the Oder-Neisse 
Line from West German “ecumenism” 
as well. As a result, Gomulka’s govern- 
ment denied a passport to Rome for 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszyfski. Hungary is 
Communism’s least oppressive realm, 
yet the velvet glove of Janos Kadar de- 
scended heavily Jast month on a hand- 
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ful of “collusionists” who protested a 
government price rise. Even in Rumania, 
“relaxation” is absurdly juxtaposed with 
remnants of tough police rule: the Se- 
curitate (secret police) assiduously tail 
suspect Westerners. 

Still, Rumania’s basically nationalist 


example has had a rattling effect 
throughout the East. COMECON has 
come under increasing attack from 


many of its members, who realize that 
Russia has been buying them cheap for 
17 years, Since Russia supplies roughly 
70% of the group’s raw materials, and 
distances are frequently enormous (it 
is 2,000 miles from the Ural bauxite 
mines to Prague), Soviet prices are 
often higher than the world average. 
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POLISH YOUTHS 
Who's looking after the Warsaw Pact? 


Czechs and Poles complain in the 
COMECON council that they cannot get 
what they want in the Red Common 
Market, or that the goods they do get 
are shoddy, including East German 
trucks and salt-laden Soviet oil that 
burns out pipelines. 

Some members have insisted on pre- 
inspection of their purchases—a shock- 
ing innovation in fraternal Communist 
economics. COMECON clearly needs re- 
form, and Rumania’s next target on 
the list of Communist sacred cows may 
well be the Warsaw Pact. Already, 
Rumania has unilaterally reduced ob- 
ligatory service in its army from 24 to 
16 months, and Rumanologist George 
Gross says it is “quite likely that the 
Rumanians (like the French in NATO) 
have balked at infringement of their 
sovereignty.” 

Despite these signs of disunity, all of 
the Eastern regimes are. simply, Com- 
munist. To expect them to change over- 
night is a daydream. But Communism 
itself is learning to adapt to human 





needs, is undergoing a gradual muta- 
tion that may ultimately change its 
form. Even among the non-Communist 
masses, few “captive citizens” are so 
distraught that they want to defect: of 
half a million Eastern Europeans who 
traveled in the West last year, only one 
in a hundred failed to come home. “I'm 
not a party member,” said a young Hun- 
garian recently. He was standing on the 
Fisherman’s Bastion of hilly Buda, look- 
ing out across the seven bridges that 
soar over the Danube to Pest, where 
“Parliament” is adorned with a huge 
red star. “But I am most definitely a 
Hungarian. I love this country; I love 
its naiveté and its vigor. The system has 
not irreparably damaged these qualities, 
and as long as it refrains from doing so 
I will live here. I cannot live in the West. 
All systems have failings, but similarly 
all systems evolve.” A waiter in a Ru- 
manian coffeehouse, surrounded by the 
belching chimneys of Ploesti, speaking 
in crude but understandable Italian, put 
it more simply. “Yes, it will be lovely 
one day. We were a very backward 
country, and now look what we have. 
And it is Rumanian, not Russian or 
Western. It is Rumanian.” 


AUSTRIA 
The People’s Party Wins 


Austria’s two major political parties 
have ruled the country in a “black and 
red” coalition ever since World War II, 
mainly because neither could win enough 
seats in Parliament to rule alone. Last 
week's election was expected to follow 
the pattern. Instead, something quite 
startling happened: losing two seats, the 
“red” Socialists’ parliamentary delega- 
tion fell to 74, while the “black” Peo- 
ple’s Party increased its number of seats 
by four to 85—an absolute majority in 
the 165-seat Parliament. 

The Socialists had only themselves to 
blame for their setback. Badly misread- 
ing his countrymen’s sentiments, Social- 
ist Leader Dr. Bruno Pittermann, 60, 
refused to dissociate his party from the 
Communists, who threw their support 
to Socialist candidates in all but one 
district. But Communist support was, 
as one observer put it, “ein Judaskuss.” 
To most Austrians, Communism still 
means the rapacious Soviet occupation 
troops. As a result, Socialists by the 
droves deserted to the People’s Party, 
giving the conservatives 48.3% of the 
nation’s 4,530,294 ballots. The Socialist 
cause was also not helped by a former 
colleague, onetime Interior Minister 
Franz Olah, 56, who was expelled from 
the party 18 months ago and cam- 
paigned as an independent, devoting 
most of his speeches to exposing the 
Socialists’ shortcomings. 

Despite the People’s Party's surprise 
victory, no One expected the coalition 
era to end. “In Britain, it is possible to 
govern with a hair-thin majority, but 
Austria lacks the democratic tradition 
Britain has,” explained Chancellor Joset 
Klaus, 55, leader of the People’s Party. 
“We are still too weak and the Socialists 
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too strong for us to govern alone.” Nev- 
ertheless, he intends to use the victory 
to unknot Austria’s badly stalemated 
governmental processes. 

Though the twelve major ministries 
are again likely to be more or less 
evenly divided along party lines, Klaus 
will probably pry Socialist’ Christian 
Broda out of the Justice Ministry, which 
has become a stumbling block for red- 
black cooperation. Furthermore, Klaus 
hopes to revitalize Parliament, which had 
become litthe more than a rubber-stamp 
assembly, receiving bills only after the 
Cabinet had put them in all but final 
shape. With a majority of his own, 
Klaus intends to use Parliament to shape 
his legislative program. Tops on his list: 
a speedup of negotiations for Austria's 
associate membership in the Common 
Market, incentives for greater econom- 
ic growth and better public housing. 


NATO 
The Cost of Moving 


France’s North Atlantic Treaty part- 
ners have long since resigned them- 
selves to a breakup in the family pro- 
voked by Charles de Gaulle. Many 
thought he would disavow the treaty— 
or, at the very least, insist on NATO's 
complete overhaul and reform. But last 
week, in letters penned by the master of 
the Elysée in his long, sloping hand and 
sent to President Johnson and other 
NATO-country chiefs, De Gaulle at last 
spelled out his concept of a separation 
agreement. It turned out that he had in 
mind neither a complete divorce nor a 
fresh start. 

De Gaulle had no intention of “chal- 
lenging™ the basic treaty. The problem, 
as he saw it, was “the organization” of 
NATO, which calls for French troops 
under integrated NATO command and 
the presence on French soil of NATO 
men and matériel. France would have 
been happy to negotiate reforms, but 
hélas, wrote De Gaulle, the other NATO 
countries were “all partisans of the 
maintenance of the status quo.” There- 
fore France would soon unilaterally 
withdraw its own remaining forces from 
NATO commands. And NATO, in turn, 
would be required “to transfer out of 
French territory.” 

Brains & Nerves. De Gaulle’s ulti- 
matum was a blow at the heart of the 
alliance. For France is not only the 
geographic center of the NATO defense 
area, stretching from Great Britain to 
Turkey, it also houses the brains and 
nerves of NATO's vast, interlocking com- 
mand system (see map). Among the 
men and facilities that will have to be 
transplanted beyond French frontiers if 
De Gaulle follows through on his ulti- 
matum to the last detail: 
> SHAPE, Supreme Headquarters Al- 
lied Powers Europe, with its 500 officers 
and 2,500 men at Rocquencourt, near 
Paris. 
> EUCOM, U.S. European Command 
headquarters, with 850 men near Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, the administrative 
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center for all U.S. forces in Europe. 
P» APCENT, Allied Forces Central Eu- 
rope, with a staff of 2,000 at Fontaine- 
bleau. 

> NATO's $550 million communications 
network, an electronic web of every- 
thing from microwave to tropospheric 
scatter and leased land lines. 

> NADGE, NATO Air Defense Ground 
Environment, a $300 million planned 
modernization of the alliance’s early- 
warning system. 

> Some 26,000 U.S. servicemen, in- 
cluding many airmen at fighter bases 
like Evreux and Chateauroux; they man 
nine airfields, some 40 supply depots, 
and supervise port facilities and three 
NATO and one U.S, fuel pipeline tra- 
versing France. 

Psychological Blow. The cost of mov- 
ing or duplicating the U.S. and NATO 
presence now in France is variously es- 
timated at from $300 million to more 
than $1 billion. Alternate port and sup- 
ply facilities are readily available 
through the Low Countries and at North 
German ports. The U.S. and Canadian 
fighter groups could well be based in 
Britain; Holland, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg are likely spots for relocating 
the command headquarters. The shift 
would be expensive and annoying, but 
the defense of Europe—including 
France—would ultimately be little af- 
fected, as De Gaulle well knows and in 
fact admits in wanting to remain an al- 
liance member, enabling him to have 
NATO's defense for France and kick 
it Loo, 

More threatening is the psychological 
blow to the alliance and the principle 
of integration, both for defense and as 
a means of preventing nuclear prolifera- 
tion. Nearly every European country 
has its narrow nationalists, and Gaull- 
ist unilateralism offers an example they 
might seize on. But the U.S. and the 
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other NATO nations have no intention 
of letting separatism spread or dealing 
with De Gaulle bilaterally, as he would 
like. Johnson and Germany's Ludwig 
Erhard both told the general as much 
in replies sent off within hours after re- 
ceiving his letter, and at week's end the 
allies sat down to draft a joint 14- 
nation reply—as an alliance—to De 
Gaulle’s demands. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Orange Blossoms 

All Amsterdam was agog as the ban- 
ner with a heart and crown went up 
across Kalverstraat, the city’s Fifth Ave- 
nue. And /misvrouwen goggled from 
their windows at open-topped limou- 
sines bearing 300 royal guests through 
town for a litte prenuptial sightsee- 
ing at the Rijkmuseum and the city’s 
famed diamond-cutting centers. Eu- 
rope’s wealthiest reigning family, the 
400-year-old House of Orange, was 
about to marry apple-cheeked Crown 
Princess Beatrix, 28, to West German 
Diplomat Claus von Amsberg, 39. 

Some of the preparations, of course, 
had a slightly nervous tinge about them. 
Ever since the engagement was an- 
nounced last spring, a small but angry 
Dutch minority had denounced the 
match because Von Amsberg had served, 
at the age of 16, in Hitler's Wehrmacht, 
Half of Amsterdam’s 45 city councilors 
refused to attend the wedding, as did 
the rabbis of three leading synagogues. 
But what really had the cops in a swivet 
was a bunch of high-spirited university 
students, who called themselves the 
Provos (meaning  provokers). They 
came out emphatically against the mon- 
archy, Germans, capitalism, Dutch so- 
ciety in general, and had a number of 
ingenious notions about how to louse 
up the official rites. They talked of spik- 
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ing the city’s water supply with LSD, 
hiring a frogman to emerge from a ca- 
nal near the parade route and explode 
a bomb containing anti-Orange leaflets, 
even releasing a pack of white mice to 
stampede the horses drawing the prin- 
cess’ seven-ton golden wedding coach. 

Ready Blood. On the big day itself, 
the practical Dutch were taking no 
chances. For the first time in its 66 
years of service, the coach had a spe- 
cial brake, and the eight liveried foot- 
men with it were really detectives in 
bulletproof vests. Some 8,000 policemen 
and soldiers lined the official route from 
the Palace on the Dam to the Town 
Hall, to the ancient Dutch Reformed 
Westerkerk, and back to the palace. 
And a hospital was standing by with a 
special supply of 250 pints of blood, 


first married to Claus in a private civil 
ceremony by Burgomeister Gijsbertus 
van Hall. Then, to the strains of Bach 
and Handel, the couple exchanged rings 
and “I do's” before 3,000 guests at the 
Westerkerk. Holding hands, both were 
so relaxed that they burst into giggles 
at one point during the sermon. 

Even the protests had a somewhat 
cheerful ring. Some 600 Beatle-maned 
students tried to crash the palace gates, 
were held back by police with rubber 
truncheons (one boy was hospitalized), 
Several harmless smoke bombs explod- 
ed along the parade route, providing 
good shots for the photographers and a 
thrill for the millions glued to their TV 
sets in The Netherlands and West Ger- 
many, but no danger to the princess or 
to the 80,000 loyal Dutchmen who 





BEATRIX & CLAUS AT THE WESTERKERK 
Eight liveried footmen 


carcfully matched to the blood types 
of every. royal guest. 

Promptly at 9 a.m., a 21-gun salute 
sounded from the Dutch cruiser, De 
Ruyter, in the harbor. Carillons through- 
out the city began to peal, and a com- 
pany of Dutch marines marched up to 
the palace to the tune of Colonel Bogie 
March, In wave upon wave, the royal 
procession proceeded to the town hall, 
silver-helmeted motorcyclists, —limou- 
sines with the visiting kings and queens, 
six glittering coaches for the bridal cou- 
ple, Queen Juliana, Prince Bernhard 
and their three younger daughters, and 
Claus’s widowed mother, together with 
rank upon rank of blue-uniformed cav- 
alry officers with high fur busbies. Said 
a watching Dutchman: “We look more 
military than the Germans.” 

Wilhelmina's Diadem. Beatrix herself 
had never looked happier, more poised 
—or prettier, Dressed in a white silk 
gown with a 15-ft. train, a huge dia- 
mond brooch, and the same pearl-and- 
diamond diadem that her grandmother, 
Queen Wilhelmina, had worn, she was 
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in bullet-proof vests. 


turned out, despite a drizzle, to cry 
“Oranje Boven” (Up with the Orange) 
Beatrix and the new Prince Claus of 
The Netherlands took off for the royal 
honeymoon, their destination a secret 
Warned Prince Bernhard, Claus’s new 
father-in-law: “No matter where vou 
go, you'll be lucky to have five days be- 
fore the press finds you.” 


ZAMBIA 
How Bright the Dawn 


The dollar was named after the 
thaler, the German currency at the time 
of the American Revolution. The Brit- 
ish pound was named for its weight in 
silver, and nationalistic France natural- 
ly named its money the franc. Last week 
Zambia announced that it would soon 
trade in its pounds, shillings and pence 
for something more poetic. In 1968 it 
will change to decimal currency and 
one Kwacha (dawn) will be worth 100 
ngwee (brightnesses). 

Behind them, Prince Bernhard and Queen 
Juliana 





CENTRAL AMERICA 


Two for the Seesaw 

In his Cabhages and Kings, O. Henry 
lightly—if somewhat fondly—dismissed 
Central America as a_ collection ol 
“little opéra bouffe nations” that “play 
at government and intrigue.” The gen- 
erals always ran the show, and elec- 
tions—when they were held at all— 
were ruthlessly rigged. More than 50 
years later, most Central American 
countries still only play at the game of 
government. But a few are quietly 
breaking tradition, judging by two re 
cent presidential elections. 
> In Guatemala, after three years of 
military government, Strongman En- 
rique Peralta permitted more than 450,- 
000 Guatemalans to go to the polls and 
in a free and open election reject two 
military candidates in favor of a civil 
ian: Julio César Méndez Montenegro, 
50, leader of the moderate Revolu- 
tionary Party. The quiet, colorless dean 
of the University of Guatemala’s law 
school, Méndez Montenegro promised 
to promote new industry, head off in- 
flation and, most important of all, create 
a government completely free of mili- 
tary influence. He rolled up more votes 
in Guatemala City than his two oppo- 
nents combined—Colonel Juan de Dios 
Aguilar de Leén, 54, the government- 
backed candidate of the Democratic 
Institutional Party, and Colonel Miguel 
Angel Ponciano, 51, leader of the Na 
tional Liberation Movement. The mar- 
gin was less in the outbacks, however, 
and at week’s end, as the counting con- 
tinued, it appeared that the election 
might be thrown into the newly elected 
Congress, since Montenegro seemed to 
lack the absolute majority required by 
law. The congressional balloting, sched- 
uled for May 5, would probably choose 
between Méndez Montenegro and Run- 
ner-up Aguilar, both of whom claim 
they can marshal a congressional ma- 
jority for the final runoff 
> In Costa Rica, elections were held 
Feb. 6, but not until a fortnight ago, 
after the vote was certified, did oppo- 
sition parties finally concede victory 
The winner: José Joaquin Trejos, a 49- 
year-old university professor who edged 
out Daniel Oduber, 44, the candidate 
of the ruling National Liberation Party, 
by a mere 4,200 votes. For Costa Rica, 
which has no army, the election was 
only one more in a long chain of peace 
ful choices at the ballot box; only twice 
in this century has a Costa Rican Presi- 
dent taken power by force. Backed by 
a coalition of small parties led by three 
former Presidents, Trejos drew first 
blood when he charged the Oduber 
crowd with “growing socialism,” then 
uneasily held still as his backers spread 
hints that Oduber was a Communist 
For Trejos, running the country may 
be tougher than winning the office. Odu- 
ber’s Liberation Party finished ahead in 
the Legislative Assembly races and 
promises to give Trejos plenty of trou- 
ble over the next four years. 
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CANADA 
The Munsinger Affair 


It began with a taunt. Repeatedly ac- 
cused by Tory Opposition Leader John 
Diefenbaker of mishandling national se- 
curity matters, Justice Minister Lucien 
Cardin stood up in the House of Com- 
mons and fired back. “He is the very 
last person who can afford to give ad- 
vice on the handling of security cases,” 
charged the peppery French Canadian. 
So saying. he challenged Diefenbaker 
to “tell about his participation in the 
‘Monseignor case’ when he was Prime 
Minister.” 

The Monseignor case? Rumors of 
something called a Munsinger case had 
been making the round of government 
cocktail parties for years, but no one 
had ever dared mention it in public be- 
fore. Could this be what Cardin was re- 
ferring to? Nonsense, said Diefenbaker, 
flying away for a fishing trip. But the 
Munsinger case it was, and last week 
it exploded through Canada with such 
fury that it threatened to topple Cardin 
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GERDA 


confidence motion that might well have 
brought down Pearson’s minority gov- 
ernment on the spot. 

Then came another explosion. “The 
girl Canada calls Olga Munsinger is 
alive and well,” announced the Toronto 
Star in an exclusive story that covered 
most of its front page. “Her real 
name is Gerda Munsinger,” said the 
story, and she had fled Communist 
territory as a refugee when she was 19. 
Tracked down in Munich by Reporter 
Robert Reguly, Gerda was living in a 
“chintzy” apartment at Ainmillerstrasse 
I, working as the assistant manager 
of a go-go cabaret and at 36 was still 
“tall, blonde and shapely.” 

Yes, said Gerda, she had known one 
of Diefenbaker’s Ministers “very well,” 
still wore the gold birthstone ring given 
to her by another, Associate Minister 
of National Defense Pierre Sevigny, 
whose “frequent companion” she had 
been from 1958 to 1960. She had vis- 
ited Sevigny in his suite in Ottawa's 
Beacon Arms Hotel, entertained him in 
her own apartment in Montreal, at- 
tended an election banquet with him, 





SEVIGNY & WIFE 





It was a serious dilemma for Pear- 
son. With shouts of “Resign!” ringing 
through the House of Commons, he 
called for a judicial inquiry that he 
hoped would prove security was indeed 
involved in the case. If that could not 
be established, the government might 
well fall. At week's end, Cardin, the 
man who had started it all, seemed 
gloomy about his own prospect. “I think 
1 am at the end of an era which has not 
been very edifying,” he said. “I'll be 
happy, very happy, to go home.” 


CUBA 
Caning the Students 


On trial last week in Havana's grim 
La Cabana fortress was Rolando Cube- 
la Secades, 33, Fidel Castro’s former 
chief student organizer and gun-slinging 
bullyboy for the University of Havana. 
His crime: plotting to assassinate Cas- 
tro, by means of a high-range rifle with 
a telescopic sight imported from Spain. 





CARDIN 


A gold ring, a middle-time racketeer, and “Ministers—plural.” But was she a spy? 


and the whole Liberal government of 
Prime Minister Lester Pearson. 

Echoes of Profumo. Central figure of 
the case, Cardin told a press conference, 
was an “East German” blonde who had 
lived in Canada from 1955 to 1961, 
then returned to Germany, where she 
had died. He gave her name as Olga 
Munsinger and said she had been a spy 
before moving to Canada. There, he 
asserted, she had become involved with 
some of Diefenbaker’s “Ministers— 
plural,” and when Dief had found out 
about the affairs he had done nothing 
to stop them. “This is worse than Pro- 
fumo,” Cardin charged. 

Since Cardin had named no Cabinet 
names, his accusations put all of Diefen- 
baker’s former Ministers under suspi- 
cion of hanky-panky. After a tea party 
for parliamentary wives, former Tory 
Defense Minister Douglas Harkness 
stormed into the House to demand that 
Cardin prove his “statements, insinua- 
tions and allegations” or resign. “Let 
him go home to his wife and family 
and endure what we have to endure,” 
chimed in another Tory, and only some 
fast political footwork headed off a no- 
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even flown in a government plane with 
him to Boston “for the races.” She had, 
she admitted, become involved with 
a “medium-time” Montreal racketeer. 
But had she been a spy? Never. 

“If the Justice Minister wants any 
information, why doesn’t he call me?” 
Gerda asked Reporter Reguly. “If you 
can find me, surely he can.” 

Denial & Dilemma. That was a ques- 
tion that Cardin found hard to answer, 
and it was followed by a formal state- 
ment from Gerda, printed the next day 
in the Toronto Star: “I want to return 
to Canada as soon as possible to clear 
my name of the slanderous accusations 
that I was ever a spy.” The spy charge 
was all that Gerda seemed concerned 
about. Back in Montreal, her friend 
Sevigny, a suave and successful Mont- 
real businessman, had a lot more on 
his mind. He appeared at a press con- 
ference and, with his wife standing be- 
side him, angrily denied more than a 
harmless “social relationship” with Ger- 
da. Cardin, he said, was a “cheap, des- 
picable littke man who has brought this 
odious, erroneous nonsense in front of 
the public for petty political reasons.” 


As is usual in Castroland, the prosecu- 
tor explained that the CIA was behind 
it all. And as usual with show trials 
everywhere, the defendant agreed with 
every word. 

“To the wall! To be executed! That 
is what I want. It is deserved!” cried 
Cubela. At that point, the script sud- 
denly changed. Dramatically, the prose- 
cutor read a letter from Fidel himself, 
asking for mercy—and the judges let 
Cubela off with only 25 years. The rea- 
son? From exiles trickling through to 
ni came word that students at Cu- 
bela’s old stomping ground, the Univer- 
sity of Havana, had staged an angry 
demonstration, with a black-draped cof- 
fin, signs reading, “If Cubela dies, so do 
you, Fidel!” and an ancient horse—in 
jecring reference to Castro's nickname, 
el Caballo (the horse). 

Evidently e/ maximo lider was shaken. 
Abruptly altered were last weekend's 
annual Havana University celebrations 
of the abortive 1957 student attack on 
Fulgencio Batista’s palace. Instead, the 
government announced, the entire stu- 
dent body had decided to spend the hol- 
iday cutting sugar cane. 
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SECRETARIES: 





If you’re having trouble 


getting out of the office on time, 
cut out this ad 
and leave it on your boss’s desk. 
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This is the new 
Xerox 2400. 


It makes 40 copies a minute. 
No master to type. 

No stencils. 

No inking the machine. 

No cleaning the machine. 

No rollers to mess with. 

No trial copies to run. 

No retyping of ruined masters. 
No nothing. 


Your secretary works pretty hard. 
XEROX Why not make her life a little easier with a 
: Xerox 2400? Bring the machine to the work 
instead of bringing the work to the machine. 


ano £400 8 03 CO ii eae P.S. Maybe she even deserves a raise. 
A A 
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This little 
loop of tape 
weighs 8'/2 pounds. 


How come? 


Space age scientists 

want to record all sorts 

of fantastic things. 

Like how a house reacts to 
being blown to smithereens 
in a nuclear explosion. 

Or what happens when a 
missile crashes into 

armor plate at twice the 
speed of sound. All of which 
has helped make the great 
engineers of Borg-Warner 
Controls Division stars 

of the nation’s most far out 
recording industry. 


r THIS AGE of space flight and su- 
personic speeds, crazy things can 
happen to weights. And it’s all a mat- 
ter of gravity. 


AUTOMOTIVE, HOME & BUILDER, CHEMICAL & STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS. ©1966, BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


Right now, for instance, gravity is 
holding you in your chair at a force 
that’s called one G. But if you hap- 
pened to be an astronaut being fired 
into space, the rapid acceleration of 
your rocket would magnify the power 
of gravity as much as eleven times. 
This would put you under a force of 
eleven G's. Which is just another way 
to say you’d weigh eleven times your 
normal weight. The more G’s you're 
under, the more you weigh. And that’s 
how a little loop of tape that really 
weighs only .65 grams can really weigh 
8% pounds—its weight is being mag- 
nified 6,000 times by a force of 6,000 
G's. 

Which brings us to the engineers of 
Borg-Warner Controls Division. 
They've made quite a reputation for 
themselves by building tape recorders 
that can record right through thou- 
sands of G’s of punishment—and live 
to tell about it. 

One of their recorders, installed in a 
guided missile, records through a 
1500 G impact. Another is used in 
NASA's huge Saturn rocket that will 
carry our astronauts to the moon, This 
machine withstands all the stress of 


18,000 mph flight while playing back 
144,000 signals per second without a 
hitch. 

There are dozens of other Borg- 
Warner Controls tape recorders orbit- 
ing the earth right now. They are ca- 
pable of storing up an hour and a half’s 
worth of information as they circle the 
globe—waiting to disgorge it in seconds 
flat when they pass over tracking sta- 
tions, Some of the subjects these ma- 
chines record are so secret that the 
great engineers themselves don’t know 
who uses them to record what. 

It’s not easy to build machines that 
will perform reliably enough to do jobs 
like these. And not every machine can 
take it. That’s why every single orbital 
tape recorder built by Borg-Warner 
Controls must go through no less than 
100 hours of brutal testing before it 
gets its wings. Many have survived 
shocks as high as 6,000 G’s. 

But thanks to this kind of perfec- 
tionism, Borg-Warner Controls is now 
a leader in the complex business of 
building high-shock tape recorders. 
Which isn’t so shocking at all when 
you consider how good they are at it. 


200 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL, 60604 


The great engineers 





ANGIER BIDDLE DUKE 
No harm from the lost nuke. 


The sea was a bracing 59° F. and the 
shore was littered with bomb-hunting 
equipment, but U.S. Ambassador An- 
gier Biddle Duke, 50, diplomatically 
endorsed the Spanish swimming. “Ex- 
hilarating! Sensational! Magnificent! Su- 
perb!” raved Duke. Well now, it couldn't 
have been all that good, but it did help 
put the idea across that the U.S. H-bomb 
lost when an Air Force B-52 collided 
with its refueling tanker had not con- 
taminated the sea. Why, while the am- 
bassador splashed around with two of 
his children and some chilled conscripts 
from the embassy staff, local Andalu- 
sians even strung out a banner: WE 
HAVE CONFIDENCE. 

It was supposed to be a party in hon- 
or of New York Mets General Manag- 
er George Weiss, but former Baseball 
Commissioner Ford Frick stepped to the 
microphone in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
and announced: “Charles Dillon Stengel 
has been unanimously elected to the 
Baseball Hall of Fame.” Observed 
Casey, who retired last summer at 75 
as manager of one of the most awful 
teams if the history of the sport: 
“Amazin’.” 

With her wedding only two months 
away, French Olympic Slalom Cham- 
pion Christine Goitschel, 21, was treat- 
ing the slopes gingerly. “I am afraid of 
falling and getting hurt,” she told a 
teammate at Méribel in the French 
Alps. Next morning while Christine and 
her fiancé, Team Trainer Jean Béranger, 
were studying the course, a vacationing 
Austrian lost control of her skis at 50 
m.p.h. and plowed into the bride-to-be, 
breaking her right leg and ankle. Ah 
well, cracked Christine's sister Marielle, 
herself a slalom champion: “A_ white 
plaster cast won't go so badly with your 
wedding gown.” 

. 8 6 

Veteran Soviet Character Actor 
Evgeny Samoilov, 53, certainly seemed 
out of character that night in Moscow's 
Mayakovsky Theater. A few days later, 
readers of the Evening Moscow knew 
why. “Dear Comrade Editor,” Samoilov 
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wrote remorsefully. “I was not sober 
for the evening performance, My de- 
linquency defames the title of Soviet 
actor.” In the future, moaned Samoilov, 
who holds three Stalin Prizes, “I will 
wash out this stain with my work.” 

Lord Nelson was an Englishman, 

A man of great renown, 

But when Ireland gets her freedom, 

We will pull his pillar down. 

It was a full 44 years after inde- 
pendence before the Irish fulfilled the 
Dublin street ballad. Last week, on the 
eve of the 50th anniversary of the Eas- 
ter Rebellion, someone grandly pulled 
down (or, more literally, blew up) the 
top half of Lord Nelson's 134-ft. mon- 
ument in the heart of Dublin. As W. B. 
Yeats predicted in his poem Easter, 
1916, “All changed, changed utterly.” 
Lord Nelson lay in a pile of rubble on 
O'Connell Street. Said the Dublin po- 
lice, scarcely concealing their admira- 
tion: “An absolutely expert job.” 

The ceremonial Caribbean cruise was 
ended, so Britain's Prince Philip, 44, 
saw the Queen off to London and taxied 
out for some less formal fun on his own. 
At the controls of a twin-engined turbo- 
prop Andover, the pilot prince buzzed 
in for a night in Miami and the start of 
an eleven-day U.S. tour to promote Brit- 
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ish trade and Variety Clubs Internation- 
al charities. Then he flew to Houston, 
where after some coaching, he simulat- 
ed three perfect space dockings with an 
Agena rocket at the Manned Spacecraft 
Center. “A natural,” marveled White. 
So natural, in fact, that when a reporter 
asked in Palm Springs later about the 
“tremendous American enthusiasm for 
British royalty” the prince grinned, 
“There's no accounting for tastes.” 

The oath is so simple that even at 
the academic freedomland of Harvard 
no one ever refused to sign—until Eco- 
nomics Instructor Samuel Bowles, 26, 
came along. “It represents a politically 
inspired interference with the independ- 
ence of the university,” said Bowles. 
And so he declined to sign the oath, re- 
quired of all the Commonwealth's pub- 
lic and private teachers, to uphold the 
constitutions of the U.S. and Massachu- 
setts, leaving Harvard no choice but to 
fire him at the end of this month. The 
instructor’s father, U.S. Ambassador to 
India Chester Bowles, who has been 
known to take some unique positions of 
his own, was philosophical about it all. 
Said he: “Sam is old enough to decide 
this sort of thing for himself.” 





Somehow, during some Soho pub 
crawl in October 1953, the lyrical toss- 
pot lost the manuscript of Under Milk 
Wood, a play in poetry and prose. The 
BBC had already made a copy, fortu- 
nately, and since Poet Dylan Thomas 
had to be off for his final and fatal U.S. 
lecture tour, he told BBC Producer 
Douglas Cleverdon to keep the original 
if he should find it. Cleverdon found it, 
in a pub on Old Compton Street. Later 
he sold it to the Times Book Co. for 
$5,600, and Dylan's widow Caitlin 
Thomas, 50, sued, saying: “The idea he 
would give it away is unthinkable.” 
After a three-day trial, however, a Lon- 
don high court justice decided that give 
it away is precisely what Thomas did, 
in a “generous and impulsive gesture.” 
The widow and her children went home 
without so much as an iamb. 


LONDON DAILY MIRROR 


COLM, CAITLIN & AERON THOMAS 
No hope for the found script. 
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How come 3,200,000 Californians 


are insured by Metropolitan Life? 


Growth rides on opportunity’s shoulder — 
and opportunity is why California has 


grown to be the Union’s most populous state. 


It’s opportunity, too, that leads millions 
of look-ahead Californians to insure with 
Metropolitan Life. 

How do you like these opportunities? A 
Metropolitan representative, by adding a 
low-cost rider, can make a policy pay off as 
much as five times its face value. Or he’ll 
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show you how life insurance can be made 
to pay a retirement income for life. 
Metropolitan opportunities are just as 
bright in your state. Why not get all the 
many other facts and figures your 
Metropolitan adviser has at his fingertips? 
He’ll put them in a detailed written report 
you can keep. It’s called Metropolitan’s 
Family Security Check-Up—and there’s no 
obligation . . . except to those you love. 


More choose Metropolitan Life 
millions more than any other company 
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SCIENCE 


OPTICS 


Pure Light for Practical Pictures 

From repairing damaged retinas in 
the human eye to burning precision 
holes in industrial diamonds, the list of 
uses for laser light has grown steadily 
since the fierce, pure beams were first 
projected less than ten years ago. A 
recent application may yet prove to be 
one of the most practical of all. With 
lasers (for “light amplification by stim- 
ulated emission of radiation”) to help 
them take their pictures, Professor 
George Stroke and his associates at the 
University of Michigan are perfecting 
the techniques of holography—three- 
dimensional photography without the 
use of a lens. 

Holography produces no familiar 
photographic negative or print. But 












la, light source 


light superimposed 
and split. ’ 
oO 
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when light is directed upon a holograph- 
ic negative—or hologram—its smudgy 
and apparently meaningless patterns of 
concentric circles and parallel lines be- 
come a window through which a viewer 
sees the scene that was photographed. 
By moving his head from side to side, he 
can look through that window at differ- 
ent angles and change the perspective 
of the three-dimensional view; he can 
look around an object in the foreground 
to see what is behind it, just as if he 
were examining the actual scene. 
Disciplined Waves. The basic princi- 
ples of holography were worked out 20 
years ago by British Physicist Dennis 
Gabor, but they could not be put to use 
effectively without the peculiar light that 
lasers now provide. Unlike “white” light 
from the sun or an electric light bulb, 
which radiates in all directions and con- 
sists of a whole spectrum of colors, 
light waves from a laser are highly dis- 
ciplined or “coherent.” They are of only 
one color—which means that they are 
all of the same frequency. And they all 
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LENSLESS PHOTOGRAPHY 


Interference pattern produced by ; 
the reference waves and scattered tt 
waves recorded on film. . 


emerge from the laser in step—in phase 
with each other and traveling along 
precisely parallel lines. 

To produce a hologram, light from 
a laser is split into two beams, one of 
which is directed by a mirror onto a 
sheet of photographic film. The other 
beam is used to illuminate the subject. 
When the laser light hits the subject, 
it is scattered by the irregular surface 
and reflected back toward the film. As 
a result, many of the reflected light 
waves are jumbled and out of phase 
both with each other and with the light 
from the undisturbed beam reflected by 
the mirror, When the light waves from 
subject and mirror are reunited at the 
surface of the film, they interfere with 
each other in strange patterns of bright 
and dark areas that are recorded on the 
film. “In the hologram,” says Electrical 


r | nei 
reference waves. 


HOLOGRAM —— 


Fine-grain black & 
white photo film 






ca 


White light reconstructs a teas 
dimensional image in full color. 


Engineer Stroke, “the light waves are 
stored in a manner similar to the way 
a musical tone is stored in a piano string. 
It is there, but it is not released until 
the string is plucked.” 

Holography Handicaps. To pluck a 
hologram and release its light waves, 
a laser beam is passed through it. As 
the laser beam hits the hologram’s inter- 
ference pattern, it is diffracted into light 
waves that duplicate those that were 
reflected from the subject. The viewer 
sees the subject of the picture in three 
dimensions, apparently suspended be- 
hind the hologram at the same distance 
it was from the sheet of film. 

Though holography is the subject of 
intense research in commercial and uni- 
versity laboratories across the country, 
its practical use has been limited by two 
handicaps: holograms have displayed 
their pictures in only one color, the col- 
or of the original laser beam, and view- 
ing the picture has also required laser 
light, which is not only expensive and 
difficult to handle but can cause serious 





eye injury as well. Holographer Stroke 
has apparently eliminated both these 
difficulties. At a meeting of the Optical 
Society of America in Washington this 
week, he reported that he and Student 
Antoine Labeyrie have produced holo- 
grams that can be seen with ordinary 
light and show their images in true col- 
ors. “The amazing thing,” says Stroke, 
“is that no one had gone to work on 
eliminating these problems. It was wide- 
ly assumed that it could not be done.” 

Multicolor Image. Stroke & Co. went 
to work on the problem last year, and in 
December decided to apply the princi- 
ples of a photographic process that won 
Physicist Gabriel Lippmann a Nobel 
Prize in 1908. By changing the position 
of the holography mirror, Stroke direct- 
ed the undisturbed laser light to the 
back, rather than the front, of a sheet of 
film. As the beam passed through the 
film, it met the scattered light reflected 
from the subject coming through in the 
opposite direction. The new  arrange- 
ment had the effect of producing layers 
of interference patterns in the emulsion 
of the film. When a beam of ordinary 
white light was directed at the developed 
film, these layers filtered out all of its 
components except the color of the laser 
beam used to illuminate the subject. 
Thus only waves of this frequency were 
reflected back to the viewer as a single- 
color, three-dimensional image. 

Last month, with the aid of scientists 
at the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Stroke began using overlapping red and 
blue laser beams to illuminate his holog: 
raphy subjects. The combined beam: 
produced even more complex layers ol 
interference patterns in the emulsion 0! 
the film and added a new facet to the 
hologram. In addition to carrying infor 
mation about the intensity and phase o 
the light reflected from the subject, i 
now contained full color information— 
even though the hologram itself wa 
made en black and white film. Wher 
ordinary white light was reflected fron 
the new hologram, two colors—red an 
blue—reached the viewer's eyes in vary 
ing combinations that produced a multi 
color image. 

Movies in 3-D. Though there ar 
many technical problems still to b 
solved before holograms come int 
widespread use, the University of Mich 
igan development should speed the trar 
sition of holography from a laborator 
curiosity to a valuable industrial an 
scientific tool. Stroke also sees it as 
living-room entertainment medium. H 
new holograms can be framed and hun 
on the wall, where standard illumin: 
tion will transform them into window 
revealing  three-dimensional —_ scene 
Though movies and television preset 
more difficult technical problems, holo; 
raphy may eventually be used to prese! 
them in three dimensions and in full co 
or. “In our field,” says Stroke, “th 
breakthrough is the equivalent of a su 
cessful Apollo shot. We asked for tt 
moon and we got it.” 
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Colonial Color Stereo Theatre Model 593 in Maple, with 275 sq. in. rectangular screen, only $850, 


Only “Magnavox brings you brilliant color... automatically... 
and truly superb stereo for the full beauty of music. 


MAGNA-COLOR, the years-ahead color TV... 
offers the advanced features you want now. Only 
Magnavox has Automatic Color, which gives 
you the most perfect color pictures, and keeps 
them true. . . without any manual fine tuning. 
Brilliant Color for the most vivid, natural color 
ever. Chromatone adds depth and dimension to 
color, warm beauty to black and white pictures. 
Quick-On so your Magna-Color flashes to life 
in just seconds. 


than $90. 





Mediterranean 527 
in Pecan, only $650, 


Select from a wide variety of elegant styles 
sold direct through Magnavox franchised 
dealers (Yellow Pages) saving you middle- 
man costs. Console radio-phonographs 
from only $198.50. Portable TV from less 


the magnificent 


270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


ASTRO-SONIC STEREO re-creates music flaw- 
lessly . . . gives you superb high-fidelity sound 
on TV, as well as on stereo FM/AM radio and 
records. Advanced solid-state circuitry replaces 
tubes for highest efficiency, lasting reliability. 
Exclusive Micromatic record player completely 
eliminates pitch distortions; banishes record and 
stylus wear so records can last a lifetime. 

And every authentic style is a furniture mas- 
terpiece you will admire and enjoy for years. 





Contemporary 620 
in Walnut, only $298.50. 








THE BEECHCRAFT ROYAL FAMILY 





Look up! You'll find profit-making 


At any hour of any business day, 
thousands of company-owned aircraft 
are flying the nation’s skyways above 
us—popular 6-to-10 passenger busi- 
ness airplanes speeding important 
people to important destinations 
(Privately-owned business planes are 
flying over 3,000,000 miles every day 
—more than double the miles of all 
commercial airlines combined!) 

By far the greatest number of these 
twin engined, 6-10 place company 
planes are Beechcrafts. More Beech- 
craft corporate twins have been 
chosen to solve the mobility problems 
of today’s fast-moving economy than 
all other brands combined. 

At the top of the list are these 
four distinguished members of 
Beechcraft’s Royal Family of cor- 
porate twins...the majestic King Air 
and three stately Queen Airs... offer- 
ing you a combination of speed, range, 
payload, room, comfort, and total 
utility found in no other company 
planes. For example: 


@ Effective cruising speeds and 
long range combine with agility to 
make Royal Family Beechcrafts the 
most practical means for accomplish- 
ing the average business mission 
Each is designed to take advantage 
of most of America’s 8,000 airports 
not served by scheduled airlines (and 
often too short for other corporate 
planes). The result: tremendous sav- 
ings in valuable man hours 


@ Your “office aloft’ in each Royal 
Family Beechcraft surrounds you 
with the same tasteful, spacious, 
quiet atmosphere you demand in 
your earthbound office. Move around, 
help yourself from the refreshment 
bar, pull out the recessed tables, con- 
fer with your associates. Or just sink 
deep into the relaxing comfort of 
your royal-size lounge chair and take 
a deserved rest as the miles slip by 
The result: you arrive refreshed, 
ready to take full advantage of the 
opportunity at hand 


@ All-weather capability means go- 
anytime scheduling for each Royal 
Family Beechcraft. Two models offer 
the comfort and extra utility of pres- 
surization. The King Air adds the 
speed and quiet of powerful turbine 
engines. And Royal Family prices 
start in the “light twin” price range 
The result: a Royal Family Beechcraft 
perfectly suited to your company’s 
size, needs, and budget requirements 


@ Royal Family Beechcrafts are 
proved profit makers in almost every 
industry all over the world. To learn 
how quickly one can pay for itself 
in your company, write for case histo- 
ries of firms in your own industry 
now flying Beechcrafts to new profit 
opportunities. Ask, too, for the in- 
formative booklet that answers the 
19 questions most frequently asked 
about business flying. Address Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, 9709 E. Central, 
Wichita, Kansas 67201. 






















Beechcraft mobility gets you more places 
quiet and comfort 
Jelays, round-about 
urs of travel-waiting 


faster —in supreme 
No more timetab 


routing 
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It gives you more time on the 


time at home 





job, more 





ideas in the sky today 





This is the magnificent Beechcraft Royal Family: 





Speed and quiet of turboprop 
engines, over-the-weather com 
fort of pressurization. Beechcraft 
King Air seats up to 10. 280 mph 
top speed, 1565-mile range 
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King Air features in a piston- 
powered twin. Pressurized Queen 
Air 88 offers 246 mph top speed, 
1495-mile range and comfort for 
as many as 11 
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Tremendous payload capacity 
and the room to carry it. Big 
Queen Air 80 carries up to 11 
at speeds to 248 mph. 3860-Ib 
useful load 


Royal Family room and comfort 
at small twin price. The eco- 
nomical Queen Air 65 has 239 
mph top speed. Carries 6 to 9 
1220-mile range 
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MUSIC 


OPERA 
Arias to Fight By 


“There is, and should be,” trumpeted 
Giuseppe Verdi, “only one kind of mu- 
sic pleasing to Italian ears—the music 
of guns! I would not write a note for 
all the gold in the world: I should feel 
immense remorse for using up music 
paper, which is so good for making 
cartridges.” The declaration, prompted 
by the news of the 1848 rebellion 
against the Austrians, who were then 
ruling most of Italy, is indicative of the 
flaming patriotism that consumed the 
composer's early life and work. He was 
then 35 and had already written twelve 
operas, most of them bristling with 
propaganda. In Nabucco, for example, 
the “Va, pensiero” chorus was a call 
to arms that was later sung by Gari- 
baldi’s army. Italian opera audiences, 
quick to recognize the freedom slogans 
Verdi managed to slip past the Austrian 
censors, often erupted into flag-waving 
demonstrations. “Viva Verdi,” scrawled 
on walls up and down the peninsula, be- 
came the rallying cry for revolt. 

Trouble was, Verdi too often neglect- 
ed the cause of integrating music and 
drama. Of his first 14 operas, only Na- 
hucco and Macheth displayed any real 
Staying power; the rest moldered in ob- 
scurity. Now, in opera’s relentless cam- 
paign to resurrect the least-kKnown 
works of the best-known 
some of Verdi's early operas are being 
given a fresh hearing—with unpredicta- 
ble results. Gianna d’Arco (1845), per- 
formed this month by Manhattan's 
American Opera Society, was a thun- 
dering flop. But Artila (1846), as staged 
last week by the enterprising opera com- 
pany of Graz, Austria, proved to be a 
rough diamond. 

The excellent production was some- 
thing of a United Nations effort, what 
with an Italian conductor (Bruno Ama- 
ducci), an Estonian director (UIf 
Thomson), a Greek baritone (Rudolf 
Constatin), an Australian soprano (Al- 





composers, 





VERDI 
Writing on cartridge paper. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CHAMBER PLAYERS AT TOWN HALL 
Fixing the addicts. 


thea Bridges), a Japanese basso (Kuni- 
kazu Ohashi) and a Spanish tenor (José 
Maria Perez). The libretto deals with 
Attila’s siege of Italy in the Sth cen- 
tury and is embellished with the usual 
subplots of revenge, lust and political 
hanky-panky. What makes the cpera 
worth the salvaging is the vigor and 
sheer melodic beauty of the score. 
Though Verdi the patriot worked at 
odds with Verdi the composer, the fer- 
vor of his convictions could occasional- 
lv inspire him as well. The opening aria 
“Let us be free,” for example, is charged 
with the kind of youthful brio that was 
to come to full flower in Rigoletto, writ- 
ten five years later. Fresh, forcefully di- 
rect, the Attila score was polished for 
six months by Conductor Amaducci, un- 
til each facet sparkled. The result was 
worthy of a setting in any opera house. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Rewards Beyond the Regimen 


A conductor in a conniption once de- 
fined a symphony orchestra as “a me- 
nagerie of geniuses.” To capture and 
keep these restless creatures has never 
been a simple matter, and in recent 
years they have displayed a growing 
tendency to burst out of their gilded 
but confining cages. Wearied by the iron 
regimen and routine of orchestra life, 
front-rank instrumentalists have  de- 
fected by the dozens to the concert cir- 
cuit and university faculties. Money is 
not the issue. They are not looking for 
bigger paychecks; they want a richer 
musical life. How to satisfy this crav- 
ing is one of the principal problems 
facing today’s big orchestras. 

Tree of Sound. The Boston Sym- 
phony has hit upon a likely solution. 
As in every orchestra, many of the 
Boston musicians have tried to balance 
their heavy symphonic diet with doses 
of chamber music, slipping off like ad- 
dicts in need of a fix to play where 
and however they can. The progressive 


Boston management decided that rath- 
er than discourage the practice, as some 
orchestras have done, it would culti- 
vate it. The result is the Boston Sym- 
phony Chamber Players (“The Bos- 
chaps”), organized a year ago and made 
up of the orchestra's first-desk players. 
It is the first such group ever spon- 
sored by a major U.S. orchestra, and 
the resounding success of its opening 
season has established what promises 
to be a trend-setting precedent. 

Last week the Boschaps performed 
a rich, tastefully executed program at 
Manhattan’s Town Hall. In Benjamin 
Britten’s Fantasy for Oboe and Strings, 
the trio of strings spun delicately inter- 
locking webs around the oboe’s sober 
solo; Francis Poulenc’s sprightly Sonata 
for Horn, Trumpet and Trombone was 
charmingly carried off like the playful 
banterings of back-fence gossips. The 
evening’s major piece, Schubert's String 
Quintet in C, grew out of the stage 
like a tree of sound, alive and shapely 
in every line. The musicians played as 
it is seldom possible in full orchestra: 
with all the color and nuance their in- 
struments could yield, with their hearts 
in their hands. 

Well Tuned. That the Boschaps suc- 
ceed so well is not surprising. They are, 
after all, among the world’s finest sym- 
phony musicians. And, unlike most solo 
virtuosos, they are well tuned in the 
art of ensemble playing. Indeed, each 
of the top dozen or so U.S. orchestras 
has a first-rate group there for the or- 
ganizing. Following Boston's lead, the 
Chicago Symphony this season inaugu- 
rated a similar series of nine chamber- 
music concerts; five have been held so 
far, and all have been sellouts. If the 
trend develops, the music public can 
hardly lose; neither can the orchestras. 
As Boston Symphony President Henry 
Cabot observes: “Our job is to make 
music around this neck of the woods, 
and the more music we have, the better 
off we are.” 
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THE LAW 





TRIALS 


Mesmerism in Miami 

Moralists may wonder why the U.S. 
press and public spent seven weeks fol- 
lowing the affairs of burly Melvin Pow- 
ers, 24, and his lissome, lippy aunt, 
Candace Mossler, 46, in intimate detail. 
Most lawyers, though, are morally cer- 
tain that they know exactly why a Mi- 
ami jury so easily acquitted Candy and 
Mel of killing her millionaire husband, 
Jacques Mossler, 69: the defendants 
had in their cerner hulking, booming 
Houston Lawyer Percy Foreman. whose 
never-failing tactic is to act as if the 
murder victim, not the suspect. were on 
trial. By “trying” everyone except his 
clients, Foreman has lost a defendant 


value. He now owns more than 40 
houses and an office building in Hous- 
ton, plus several hundred acres scat- 
tered throughout Harris County (Hous- 
ton). His wife pads around their $75,- 
000 home in a pair of house slippers 
studded with diamond engagement rings 
earned from his clients. 

Foreman is worth every carat. Re- 
cently he took on a Houston father who 
had gunned down his step-daughter’s 
teen-age lover in plain view of wit- 
nesses. Foreman excoriated the dead 
sinner. hauled a church pulpit in front 
of the jury. delivered a sermon on teen- 
age vice, and tearfully recited a Sir Wal- 
ter Scott poem about “pious fathers.” 
The father was acquitted. 

In Miami, where he represented Mel- 





CANDY, FOREMAN & POWERS AFTER VERDICT 
Try the victim, not the suspect. 


to the electric chair only once in more 
than 700 capital cases. 

At 6 ft. 4 in., Perey Foreman, 64, is 
probably the biggest, brashest. brightest 
criminal lawyer in the U.S. The 250-Ib. 
son of a onetime Texas sheriff, Fore- 
man chose brains over brawn as a teen- 
ager when he landed a contract to load 
cotton at 25¢ a bale, then hired laborers 
to do the job at 8¢ a bale. At 16, Fore- 
man quit the hamlet of Bold Springs to 
seek his fortune in Houston: he shined 
shoes, delivered papers, and hustled 
through the University of Texas law 
school. Of his clients, he likes to say 
mysteriously: “They may not always be 
right, but they are never wrong.” 

Denounce the Dead. Right or wrong, 
his clients pay for their freedom. Not 
long ago, Foreman pocketed $200,000 
for winning Houston Oil Heiress Cecil 
Blaffer Hudson a record divorce settle- 
ment of $6,500,000. If his clients lack 
cash, Foreman accepts anything else of 
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vin Powers and called signals for a 
team of defense lawyers, Foreman con- 
fronted wholly circumstantial evidence 
—aand the relatively easy job of rais- 
ing a reasonable doubt in the jurors’ 
minds. According to Prosecutor Rich- 
ard Gerstein, who had won 24 pre- 
vious Capital cases, Aunt Candy and 
Nephew Mel had lived and loved to- 
gether cn Financier Mossler’s money. 
Aggrieved over their lurid affair, Mos- 
sler allegedly planned a divorce that 
would have cut off their income and 
her potential inheritance. To avoid that 
disaster, argued Gerstein, Mel jetted 
over from Houston to Miami one June 
day in 1964, jumped into a white car 
provided by Candy, drove to a bar near 
Mossler’s Key Biscayne home and 
picked up a king-sized Coke bottle. At 
the odd hour of | a.m., Candy took 
her children out for a drive to mail 
some letters, suffered a migraine head- 
ache and went to a hospital, where she 


received several phone calls from an 
unidentified man. Meanwhile, Mossler’s 
neighbors heard him scream, “Don’t! 
Don't do this to me!” and saw a man 
hurtle away in a white car. When Candy 
got home, her “dear husband” was dead 
of a crushed skull and 39 knife wounds. 

In his opening statement. Lawyer 
Foreman depicted Mossler as such a 
“pirate” tycoon and depraved homo- 
sexual that “many times” more than 39 
enemies would have been glad to take 
turns with the knife. But he did little 
to support the allegations. He had no 
need to. Arrested in Houston, Powers 
had been held incommunicado for sev- 
eral days by Texas Rangers. As a result, 
his only statement, which might have 
helped to incriminate him, was inad- 
missible at the Miami trial: the pros- 
ecution had to rely on indirect evi- 
dence. Witnesses placed Powers aboard 
a Miami-bound jet the afternoon of the 
murder and at the bar. But the Coke 
bottle never turned up. a palm print 
of Powers found in Mossler’s kitchen 
could have been days old, and a bloody 
handprint on Mossler’s body was un- 
identifiable. The white car, found at the 
airport, was bloodless: neighbors could 
testify only that it looked “similar” to 
the getaway car. 

Tawdry Witnesses. By introducing no 
witnesses for Powers, Foreman limited 
the state’s opportunities to cross-exam- 
ine. while he himself went to work 
to tear down the state’s witnesses and 
make the most of Candy's. Under Flor- 
ida procedure, Foreman’s no-witness 
tactic also entitled him to the opening 
and closing arguments. 

A master cross-examiner, Foreman 
made hash of the state’s witnesses— 
a clutch of convicts and others who 
told in gutter argot of assorted sexual 
stunts that they said Mel boasted of 
performing with Candy. Sex, the de- 
fense scoffed, does not prove murder. 
After one Texas thief and drug addict 
testified that Candy gave him $7,000 
to kill Mossler, and an ex-con carnival 
worker said that Mel offered $10,000 
for the same job, the defense produced 
both men’s wives to testify that their 
husbands were liars. Another con, who 
claimed that Mel had asked him to kid- 
nap Mossler, was so deflated by Fore- 
man that part of his confused and con- 
tradictory testimony was stricken. 

Armchair Detectives. Over and over, 
Foreman alluded to an alleged con- 
spiracy between Miami police and Mos- 
sler’s other relatives to railroad the de- 
fendants and get control of the estate. 
The jury, well aware that Dade County 
(Miami) police are currently under fire 
for various scandals, quickly got the 
hint. To cap it all, the defense produced 
1) an ex-Mossler handyman who said 
that he had seen the financier cavorting 
half naked with three youths; 2) an 
insurance agent who owned a_ white 
convertible, and had once lived with 
Mossler: 3) police testimony that In- 
terior Decorator Fred Weissel, an al- 
leged homosexual and owner of a white 
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car. had been questioned after he was 
found beaten and bloody six miles from 
the scene on the night of the murder. 

In his melodramatic. five-hour sum- 
mation, Foreman thundered that a “ca- 
bal” was out to get the defendants, 
strongly implied that the police were 
shielding Weissel. The all-male jury put 
in 163 hours before it could agree. And 
much of the time was spent in theoriz- 
ing about the possible guilt of Weissel, 
although the jurymen had heard little 
evidence connecting him with Mossler— 
it tribute to the mesmeric skill of Law- 
yer Foreman. As for Widow Mossler, 
she and her nephew are now free to 
enjoy a duly inherited $28 million of 
her husband's money 


THE SUPREME COURT 
A Stitch in Time 


Trouble was the last thing Dora Su- 
rowiltz expected when she invested a 
hard-earned $2,000 in Hilton Hotels 
Corp. Trouble was the last thing Hilton 
expected from Mrs. Surowitz, a Brook- 
Ivn seamstress and Polish immigrant 
who had as little knowledge of stocks 
us she did of English. Yet last week the 
U.S. Supreme Court indignantly up- 
held Mrs. Surowitz’s right to find out 
whether Hilton is, as she claims, hiding 
a multimillion-dollar fraud against: its 
stockholders. 

A Failure at Questions. The whole 
thing started in 1957 when Mrs. Suro- 
witz sought an expert to hatch her little 
nest egg. Proudly, she turned to her 
son-in-law, Irving Brilliant, a Phi Beta 
Kappa, Columbia-trained economist 
and a Harvard Law School graduate. 
Brilliant recommended Hilton; so dog- 
gedly did he handle Mrs. Surowitz's 
cash and some of his own that by 1960 
their combined Hilton investment. to- 
taled $45,000 in common stock, plus a 
$10,000 debenture. Then, in 1962, Mrs. 
Surowitz received a curious letter from 
Hilton: the company was offering to 
buy 300,000 shares of its own stock 
from Hilton stockholders at slightly 
above market price. Mystified, Brilliant 
began investigating. 

By 1963, Brilliant had investigated 
sufficiently to become convinced that 
Hilton’s top brass had rigged the mar- 
ket price prior to the offer in order to 
sell 101,000 of their own shares to the 
company at a fat personal profit, After 
that, the price of Hilton stock plunged 
downward, and the company passed its 
usual dividend. 

All this was Greek to Mrs. Surowitz. 
but she readily agreed to act as plaintifl 
in a shareholder's suit alleging fraud. 
Since Rule 23 (b) of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure requires that “the 
complaint shall be verified by oath.” 
she swore to her belief in the truth of 
its contents before a notary public, 
Skeptical, Hilton's lawyers forced Mrs. 
Surowitz to take the stand in a Chicago 
federal district court to prove her un- 
derstanding of all the details in her 60- 
page complaint. Naturally, she flunked 
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the quiz. Calling it “a sham,” the judge 
dismissed the suit. Because Mrs. Suro- 
witz was “wholly ignorant.” a higher 
court upheld the dismissal. 

A Need for Answers. Speaking for 
the Supreme Court in a 7-to-0 decision 
last week. Justice Hugo Black scorned 
the lower courts’ apparent notion “that 
a woman like Mrs, Surowitz. who is 
uneducated generally and illiterate in 
economic matters, could never under 
any circumstances be a plaintiff in a 
derivative suit brought in the federal 
courts to protect her stock interests.” 
Whatever its technicalities, said Black, 
Rule 23 (b) “was written to further, 
not defeat, the ends of justice.” Added 
he: “It has now been practically three 
years since the complaint was filed, and 
as yet not one of the defendants has even 
been compelled to admit or deny the 
wrongdoings charged. They should be.” 


it was in for much turbulence. Air 
France simply argued that the proper 
party to sue was the Nice chamber of 
commerce, which runs the airport. “We 
just land where we are told,” said the 
airline. What's more, the builder had 
taken a deliberate risk: nestled the Blue 
Bird only 80 yards from the airport 
runway, And, finally. Air France in- 
voked a 1952 international aviation 
treaty that declares: “There is no right 
to damages if the injury results only 
from the passage of the aerial vehicle 
through air space in conformity to the 
applicable traflic rules,” 

Unhappily for the airline, France has 
yet to ratify that treaty. As a result, 
Plainti? Rossow was able to rely on 
a 1924 French law that says: “The 
right of an aerial vehicle to fy over 
private property cannot be exercised in 
such conditions as to interfere with the 
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THE BLUE BIRD & PASSING JET 
Sue the airline, sell to deaf men. 


DAMAGE SUITS 
Jet Age Precedent 


“A noisy noise annoys an oyster,” 
French students recite as they learn 
English pronunciation. The jet age is 
bothering more than oysters. French 
trial records mention a horse killed by 
a sonic boom, female mink driven to 
eating their young, and Burgundy wine 
soured by the roar of low-flying planes. 
What the French press blasts as “sonic 
aggression” has now led a Nice real 
estate man to an equally loud legal tri- 
umph that is sure to give airlines a 
splitting headache. 

After Builder Einar Rossow put up 
the Oiseau Bleu (Blue Bird) apartment 
house, the screech of more than 50 jets 
a day at the nearby Nice airport dis- 
couraged prospective tenants. The Blue 
Bird’s builder sued Air France, the ma- 
jor noisemaker. At take-off. the gov- 
ernment-centrolled airline did not think 


rights of the proprietor.” Those rights, 
said the plaintiff, were clearly violated 
since the jets created a 115-decibel din, 
a nerve-snapping +45 decibels above 
what scientists say humans can tolerate. 
To the airline's shock a court of ap- 
peals upheld Rossow, noting only that 
any lack of effort to soundproof the 
Blue Bird should cut the still-to-be- 
decided damage award. 

The decision echoed across France. 
By last week, neighbors of airports in 
Bastia, Corsica. and Paris had filed suit, 
and Air France feared its legal problems 
were headed into the sacreblen yonder. 
Said one official: “In no time at all we 
are likely to be sued for millions of dol- 
lars all over the country.” As for the 
Blue Bird’s owner, things were looking 
up. Not only did he seem likely to get 
a good hunk of the $400,000 he had 
sued for, but he had finally succeeded 
in selling two more apartments—to 
deaf men. 
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FLOWER SHOW AT NEW YORK COLISEUM 
Venus Fly Trap and a border of blue flashbulbs. 


MODERN LIVING 





THE GARDEN 
Make Way for Spring 


According to thousands of Pennsyl- 
vanians, spring arrives March 16, ex- 
actly six weeks after a groundhog in 
Chester Valley Knoll sees his own shad- 
ow and crawls back into his hole. Ac- 
cording to astronomers, who gaze at the 
vernal equinox and not the infernal 
snow, spring will burst forth at 
p-m. March 20, But to millions of U.S. 
gardeners, spring officially begins the 
minute they stroll through the local flow- 
er show and receive their newest seed 
catalogue—and many of them have. 

In Milwaukee, nearly 100,000 people 
recently walked out of snow and sub- 
freezing temperatures straight into a 
lush garden where a stone Saint Francis 
of Assisi stood by a gurgling waterfall 
and fields of flowering forsythia and 
geraniums. In Kansas City, Mo., the 
theme was “A Circus of Flowers,” with 
a candy-striped circus tent summoning 
up a gay, summer air. For the opening 
of Cleveland's 23rd show, neither bliz- 
zards nor bone-chilling winds sweeping 
off of ice-covered Lake Erie could de- 
ter 18,000 hardy hobbyists. And in De- 
troit, while huge blocks of ice floated 
down the river near by, the crowds 
packed so tightly into cavernous Cobo 
Hall that the fire marshal finally had 
to bar the doors. 

“Eats Hamburger!'’ Biggest kickoff 
for the new season is still New York's 
International Flower Show, which last 
week attracted some 300,000 flower 
lovers, who paraded through the Coli- 
seum for the first, if fleeting, glimpse of 
spring. More than ever, it was a strange 
hybrid of beauty and banality, a mid- 
summer's daydream constantly inter- 
rupted by nightmares. Lush gardens 
with brooks and split-log benches, dog- 
wood trees and primrose bushes de- 
lighted the enchanted while only a whiff 
away peddlers hawked scented sachets 
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and the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The 
New York Botanical Garden's 500-ft. 
tropical rain garden, adorned with a 
climbing cissus vine and rock pool, was 
back to back with Woolworth’s counter, 
where salesgirls touted 88¢ packages 
of Venus Fly Trap, billed as “Nature’s 
Magic Toy,” which “Catches insects! 
Eats hamburger!” At the huge Kodak 
garden there were nervous flamingos 
and the Kodak “Smile Girl,” who grad- 
ually wilted as she tried to keep her 
cheeks puffed and her lips curled up- 
wards for half an hour at a time. Still, 
hundreds of people thought she was 
pretty as a picture. By the end of each 
day, the garden was edged with a bor- 
der of discarded blue flashbulbs. 

In the festival rites, fanciers could 
weed out the poppies from the poppy- 
cock. Side by side, split-nailed suburban 
housewives and well-manicured Manhat- 
tan matrons, as well as a surprising 
number of camera-toting men, strolled 
through the better commercial displays, 
ooohing, aaahing, envying and inquir- 
ing. “They must have a secret!” ex- 
claimed one housewife in front of a 
tub of Golden Wine roses. “Ah, gera- 
niums! I love them because they are 
so hardy!” said another. 

Sniffed & Scrutinized. At the Rutgers- 
Cornell research center, people brought 
samples of spotted leaves and soil speci- 


mens, flooded the information booth 
with questions. Sample: How do you 
keep your neighbor's dog out of the 


tulip patch? The Rutgers student's wry 
reply: “Good fences make good nose- 
gays.’ At the Burpee Co.'s seed coun- 
ter, pretty salesgirls showed off the new 
topper snapdragons, which now come in 
every shade from lavender to 
Other new seeds for the season: 
pee’s new two-tone Whirligig zinnias 
and a Yellow Nugget marigold (see 
color pages), a large bloomer meant to 
last from Memorial Day to after Labor 
Day. At Jackson & Perkins, people sen- 


orange, 


Bur- 





timentalized over last year’s John F. 
Kennedy rose, craned to see the com- 
pany’s newest offerings—a red rose 
named Mexicana, whose petals turn to 
silver near the stem, and a bright new 
floribunda, Apricot Nectar. 

All but invisible to the show’s patrons 
is the hard-nosed business that goes into 
every new bloom. With 44 million U.S. 
gardeners spending an estimated $5 bil- 
lion each year on everything from peat 
moss to chamois-colored gloves with 
green thumbs, companies such as Jack- 
son & Perkins and Burpee begin years in 
advance to cross-fertilize flowers to 
achieve the blend of color, size and 
hardiness to captivate this spring's buy- 
er. To produce a new hybrid, employ- 
ees brush pollen individually onto the 
pistils of 10,000 roses, consider them- 
selves lucky if three of the resulting 
100,000 seedlings seem worth cultivat- 
ing. The Mexicana rose cost $50,000, 
not an extravagant expenditure if only 
1% of the nation’s 35 million 
growers buy one. 

Ice Trays & Plastic Bottoms. Most 
of the country’s flowers—and many of 
its newest varieties—are developed by 
wholesalers who cater solely to the 
burgeoning number of suburban garden 
markets. Among the new leaders is 
Vaughan’s Seed Co., which quit the 
mail-order business four years ago, now 
grosses $10 million, as compared to 
Burpee’s $7,000,000. Vaughan’s flies 
pollen all the way from Guatemala to 
fertilize flowers in California, buys tulips 
from Holland, begonias from Belgium, 
amaryllis from Africa. 

A change is also under way to tidy up 
the practice of gardening, make it as 
simple and antiseptic as picture taking. 
Begonias now come ready to bloom in 
individual paperboard containers, gera- 
niums can be bought in plastic bedding 





rose 





LAVENDER SACHETS AT CLEVELAND 
Poppies and poppycock. 
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The Source of the Seeds 
That Come in the Spring 


Acres of marigolds, full blown and hip high, 
were all grown by Burpee in Floradale, Calif., 
to produce prize seed for this spring's planting 


Roses and still more roses by Jackson & Per 
kins bloom under the hot California sun. New 
hybrids will gladden this summer's gardens. 








The Netherlands virtually monopolizes world production of 

hyacinths, here being picked in fields outside Leiden. Once 

deflowered, plants reproduce bulbs for a summer harvest. The 9,000,000 begonias the U.S. imports each year come 
mostly from Europe. Last year the bulk of them (some 
7,000,000 tubers) grew in Belgian fields like those below 
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boxes that look like oversized ice trays. | 
Both the plant and its cube-shaped root 
cluster can simply be pulled out of the 
pots, plopped into the ground. Rose 
bushes arrive in brand-new aluminum- 
foil containers with plastic bottoms; the 
backyard gardener simply snaps off the 
plastic bottom, lowers the container 
into the ground without ever soiling his 
hands. Because rose roots grow straight 
down, to all practical purposes, the foil 
foils them net at all. 

Not that the beauty of the flowers at 
flower shows depends completely on 
chemists, horticulturists and hybridizers. 
The fact of the matter is that insects 
do not like wallflowers either, and if a 
bloom does not Jure them with its looks 
and fragrance, the chances are that the 
blossem will not get pollinated or re- 
produce. Even before Burpee, it has 
been the survival of the fairest. 


DEN MARTIN 
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DISPOSABLE DRESSES 
Maintained by erasers and Scotch Tape. 


FASHION 
Paper Capers 


Available next week throughout the 
U.S. for the easily disposed of price of 
$1 will be Scott Paper Co.’s easily dis- 
posable paper dress. Made of a flexible 
triple-ply, fire-resistant paper reinforced 
with rayon scrim, the dress is a sleeve- 
less shift with two pockets, comes in 
four sizes and a choice of design—gay 
bandanna print or eye-arresting op. 

The dress is good for four or five 
wearings, depending on the clemency of 
the weather and the intensity of the 
wearer's frug. Gone are laundry and 
cleaners’ bills; all that’s needed is a good 
eraser. Gone, too, are needle and thread 
and painstaking alterations. A quick 
snip of the scissors and the hem is short- 
ened, the neckline lowered, while cut- 
outs sprout all over. As for rips, Scotch 
Tape is all that’s needed for instant 
repairs. 
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Enjoy AC 

Grenadiers... 
thecigar 
thats been 
going places © 


Sales of A&C are soaring. By the millions! Because a 
new generation of men who are going places are taking 
A&C cigars with them. Especially the A&C Grenadier. 
The reason? Flavor. Tastes so good, men Say it never 
lasts long enough. The inside story: A&C’s 
unique blend of fine imported leaf 
plus choice domestic tobaccos. Avail- 

able in eleven other shapes and sizes, 
too. We hope you will light one up now. 


Antonio y Cleopatra 


tastes so good it never lasts long enough 
Product of SE Meraninnn Sebaceo Company Dar 
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TRACK & FIELD 


Bittersweet Taste of Success 

For five months Pole Vaulter John 
Pennel, 25, has traveled—from Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, to Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan, to Los Angeles, to Boston, to 
Baltimore—all with the notion of be- 
coming the first man ever to vault 17 
ft. indoors. Along the way he com- 
peted in 16 meets, won his event in 13 
of them, set two new world records 
(16 ft. 94 in. and 16 ft. 10 in.). In 
Boston, he soared cleanly over the bar 
at 17 ft. $ in., only to dislodge it with 
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POLE VAULTER SEAGREN SETTING RECORD 
More embarrassed than elated. 


his arm on the way down. In Los An- 
geles, he cleared 16 ft. 10 in. with al- 
most a foot to spare, only to fail three 
times when the bar was raised 2 in. 
Two weeks ago, at the most important 
meet of the indoor season—the Na- 
tional A.A.U. championship at Albu- 
querque—the 17-ft. barrier was finally 
broken. But not by Pennel. By his 19- 
year-old roommate, pal and protégé, 
Bob Seagren. 

A sophomore at Glendale College in 
California who plans to enter U.S.C. 
next fall, Seagren has been vaulting ever 
since the seventh grade back in Pomona. 
His best jump until this year was 16 ft. 
4 in., and he almost quit jumping last 
December when he pulled a hamstring 
in Saskatoon. Pennel made the differ- 
ence. The two vaulters met at a track 
meet in San Diego last summer, hit it 
off well from the start. They traveled to 
Brazil together last fall, and in January 
moved into a four-room apartment in 
Glendale furnished mainly with prizes 
won by Pennel: two TV sets, a tape 
recorder and a stereo phonograph. Pen- 
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nel works days as a wine salesman, and 
the household chores—including cook- 
ing—fall to Seagren. “Mostly.” he says. 
“we eat steak, because it’s easy.” Along 
the way, Pennel persuaded Seagren to 
Keep trying. 

At Albuquerque last week Seagren 
tried once at 17 ft. 4 in. and hit the 
bar on the way up. Pennel’s turn came 
next. “John just barely missed when his 
hip hit,” said Seagren later. “And then 
on my second try, everything just went 
perfectly, and I did it.” Returning to 
the bench, he sat there, fists clenched, 
urging: “Come on, John. Come on. 
Come on.” Twice more Pennel leaped; 
twice more he failed. “John just tried 
too hard,” sighed Seagren, who acted 
more embarrassed than elated. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
N.C.A.A. Go Home 


So what if the Ivy League doesn't 
exactly scare Notre Dame in football? 
Columbia’s fencers are the best in the 
U.S. So, probably, are Yale’s swim- 
mers: what other feam can boast a 
man (Don Schollander) who won four 
gold medals at the 1964 Olympics? 
Then there are Cornell's hockey players 
and Pennsylvania's league champion 
basketball team. From now on, though, 
nobody will Know for sure how good 
any of the Ivy athletes are—because 
last week the league angrily with- 
drew from all N.C.A.A. championship 
competition. 

Cause of the Ivy 
regulation, adopted at last year's 
N.C.A.A. convention, barring athletes 
with academic averages below 1.6 (out 
of a possible 4) from N.C.A.A.-spon- 
sored events. A 1.6 average is equiva- 
lent to a C—, and the rule sounds rea- 
sonable enough. But is an A in “recrea- 
tion” at Wayout State, say, equivalent 
to a D in comparative philology at 
Harvard? And, more important, what 
about the principle involved? As Prince- 
ton’s President Robert Goheen put it, 
the Ivies do not believe that “an ath- 
letic organization should seek to de- 





defection was a 


termine academic policy.” At last 
count, more than 100 other schools 
(out of 573 N.C.A.A. members) were 


supporting the Ivy stand by 
the N.C.A.A, rule, 


HORSE RACING 


The Pumper’s Last Purse 

The name of the horse was George 
Royal; he had won only one race this 
year. The name of the “boy” on his 
back was Johnny Longden, and that 
was enough to lower the odds on him 
to 6-1 as he left the gate in last week's 
San Juan Capistrano Handicap at San- 
ta Anita. 

Johnny Longden is quite a boy. He is 
59 now, and a grandfather. His face is 
wrinkled, his hair is mostly gone and 
his back aches—as might be expected 


ignoring 


when a man standing 4 ft. 10 in. and 
weighing 110 Ibs. has fallen off enough 
horses to break both arms, both collar- 
bones, both legs (one of them five 
times), both feet, two vertebrae and 
most of his ribs. To the fans, Longden 
is known as “The Pumper” (fer his 
style of riding) and “The Fox.” He is 
the jockey who rode Count Fleet to a 
Triple Crown in 1943, who drove Noor 
to four straight upset victories over the 
great Citation in 1950, and who by last 
week had wen 6,032 races—692 more 
than any jockey who ever lived. 
Longden’s last ride came to a classic 
happy ending. First time past the grand- 
stand in the 1?-mi. race, George Royal 
was running dead last. But The Pumper 
went to work. Looping the field on the 
final turn, he whipped George Royal 
into the lead, kept him there to win by 





JOCKEY LONGDEN 
More broken than broke. 


a nose. The victory was worth $75,000 
to George Royal’s owner and $7,500 
to Longden. But it was Johnny’s last 
purse as a jockey. “I’m hanging up my 
tack,” he announced. And so ended 44 
years of riding horses for money, a ca- 
reer that began with county-fair trick 
riding in Canada and made Longden a 
millionaire. The mounts he rode earned 
their owners a grand total of $24,665,- 
800. Not that retirement will make 
much difference in Longden’s daily rou- 
tine. He is taking a job as a trainer so 
that he can still get up each morning at 
5 to watch the ponies work out. 

Another race-track millionaire retired 
last week: a four-legged one. In seven 
years, from 1959 to 1966, Mrs. Rich- 
ard C. du Pont’s Kelso won 39 races 
and $1,977,896, was named U.S. Horse 
of the Year five times. Last week the 
nine-year-old gelding was training for 
still another campaign in Florida when 
doctors X-rayed a suspicious sore spot 
on his ankle and discovered a hairline 
fracture. Kelso, No. | moneywinner 
in the history of thoroughbred racing, 
was sent to pasture, 
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COBWEBS. 










That’s what Allstate found when we 
walked into the auto insurance 
business back in 1931. 


Decades’ worth of cobwebs. 


So we got out our brooms 
and went to work. When 
we'd finished with the 
cobwebs, we started in 
on the red tape, legal 
gobbledegook and 
fancy price tags. 





Before long, we upset 
a few of the insurance industry’s 
apple-carts. And shook some sleep out of its eyes. 


Today, 8 million people trust Allstate for all or part of their insurance. 
Life, Auto, Health and Home protection—Business, too. 


These days, the cobwebs don’t get much chance to start collecting. 


So if you buy all your insurance from Allstate, you know what you get? 


(2) 


You’re in good hands with ALLSTATE-— 
where people come for value and stay for service. 


Allstate® Insurance Companies—founded by Sears 


A clean sweep. 
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EDUCATION 





TEACHERS 
High School Classic 


“This book has done more for edu- 
cation and understanding of teachers 
than any other book,” exclaims Jean 
Thomas, curriculum supervisor in the 
San Francisco public schools. “As a 
portrait of teen-age society, it is a clas- 
sic on the order of Salinger’s Catcher 
in the Rye,” says Los Angeles Teacher 
Olga Richards. “I’m not familiar with 
the book,” huffs H. M. Landrum, super- 
intendent of Houston's Spring Branch 
School District, 

Lavish praise from teachers and con- 
siderable coolness among administrators 
is the fate of New York Teacher Bel 
Kaufman's amusing, poignant and point- 
ed first novel, Up the Down Staircase, 
which dramatizes the first-year frustra- 
tions of a metropolitan high school 
teacher. Easily the most popular novel 
about U.S. public schools in history, the 
book has just passed a full year on the 
bestseller lists, sold 350,000 copies in 
hard cover and 1,500,000 in its first 
month in paperback. Warner Bros. has 
paid $400,000 for film rights and is now 
trying to pick an actress for the lead 
role of Teacher Sylvia Barrett—young, 
bright, compassionate and sexy. 

Identification Value. Staircase's suc- 
cess is a sweet surprise to Miss Kauf- 
man, a vivacious divorcee and mother 
of two (her son is a Berkeley graduate 
student, her daughter a University of 
Wisconsin senior), who quit the New 
York City school system after 17 inter- 
mittent years as a high school English 
teacher to write her book, “I thought 
teachers would find it to be true,” she 
says. “But I had no idea it would sweep 
the country.”” Now much in demand as 
a lecturer at teachers’ conventions, Miss 
Kaufman lives in a Park Avenue apart- 
ment, likes the shift from classroom to 
celebrity, -finds it difficult to get back 
to her new duties as an assistant Eng- 
lish professor at Borough of Manhattan 
Community College. She also enjoys the 
money—at least $500,000 so far. 

Her story is told as a grab bag of 
gleanings from Teacher Barrett's mail- 
box, blackboard, wastebasket and _ stu- 
dents’ schoolwork. Teachers chuckle in 
recognition at the memos Miss Bar- 
rett receives, such as one beginning: 
“Please disregard the following,” and at 
the kids’ comments, such as a_ boy's 
note explaining his failure to turn in 
homework: “My dog pead on_ it.” 
Teachers everywhere seem to have kids 
as sniggery as those of Miss Barrett's, 
who is advised by a veteran teacher: 
“Never give a lesson on lie and lay,” 
and never say “the word frigate,” as in 
Emily Dickinson’s “There is no frigate 
like a book.” 

To Make a Difference. Bel Kaufman 
knows firsthand how a kid can get lost 
in a classroom. A granddaughter of Hu- 
morist Sholom Aleichem (“the Yiddish 
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BEL KAUFMAN 
A touching note signed “Me.” 


Mark Twain”), she was born in Berlin, 
lived until twelve in Russia, where her 
father practiced medicine and her moth- 
er wrote short stories. Her family then 
moved to The Bronx, where she was 
thrown into first grade with six-year- 
olds and learned English “by osmosis.” 
She graduated Phi Beta Kappa from 
Hunter College, earned an M.A. in 
18th century literature from Columbia, 
taught in every type of New York Ci 
high school, from those in slum areas 
to Manhattan’s High School of Per- 
forming Arts. 

Many teachers across the U.S. feel 
that Up the Down Staircase effectively 
reinforces their own desire to reach lost 
children. They are moved by the boy 
who explains in a note to Miss Barrett, 
signed only “Me,” why he may drop 
out of school: “I'm nobody especial so 
nobody knows me, maybe I'll be some- 
body with a job.” Miss Kaufman con- 
tends in the book that there is only one 
consolation for a teacher's many ago- 
nies: “To make a permanent difference 
to at least one child.” Her teacher- 
readers respond with a heartfelt amen. 


FOUNDATIONS 
An Infinity of Options 


“In sheer dollars, public philanthropy 
outstripped private philanthropy as ear- 
ly as 1929,” says Henry T. Heald, newly 
retired president of the Ford Founda- 
tion. Now governmental philanthropy in 
education, health, welfare and eco- 
nomic development so vastly overshad- 
ows private giving thai it accounts for 
no less than 10% of the gross national 
product. As Government continues to 
pick up projects pioneered by the pri- 
vate foundations, such diminished giants 
of good giving as the Ford, Carnegie 
and Rockefeller Foundations are taking 





a thoughtful new look at where to put 
their money. ' 

The need for reassessment of their 
roles conveniently coincides with sig- 
nificant changes in leadership. At Ford, 
which has pumped $1.82 _ billion— 
70% of all its grants—into education in 
the past 30 years, McGeorge Bundy, 
shrewd national security assistant to 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson, 
this month succeeded Heald as _presi- 
dent, while M.I.T. President Julius 
Stratton has become board chairman. 
At Carnegie, Alan Pifer has been moved 
up as acting president to succeed John 
Gardner, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Rockefelier’s Presi- 
dent J. George Harrar keeps the post 
he took over from Dean Rusk in 1961. 

Bold Projects. The basic role of these 
foundations, explains Heald, has long 
been to “provide the cutting edge for 
social advance by calling wider atten- 
tion to important problems and sup- 
porting experiments and testing ideas 
that may be applied on a national scale 
if proven effective.” The foundations 
have been so successful at this that the 
Federal Government has adopted many 
of their ideas in such educational pro- 
grams as the preschool Head Start train- 
ing for deprived children, school curric- 
ulum development, grants to improve 
university graduate programs in science 
and engineering, interdisciplinary re- 
search in biochemistry and biophysics, 
much of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. Believing that 
they should “never spend a cent of very 
precious money if someone else can 
take care of the project,” as Pifer says, 
the foundations welcome the federal 
invasion, 

The foundations are now free to turn 
to bold, short-term tryouts of imagina- 
tive projects, which Government can- 
not tackle, since, as Pifer puts it, “fail- 
ures can’t be tolerated” in tax-supported 
programs. Another expanding field for 
foundations is providing an objective 
analysis of how the Government pro- 
grams are functioning. Government, ar- 
gues Heald, “is not the best judge of its 
own performance—the painstaking job 
of investigation and analysis can be done 
only by the scholar.” 

Facts of Philanthropy. Among the 
most likely areas of concentration in 
education, say the foundation leaders, 
are pioneering new techniques in voca- 
tional education, bolstering the rapidly 
multiplying two-year community col- 
leges, improving teacher training at all 
levels, finding ways of developing imag- 
inative leaders for major universities, 
upgrading the quality and improving the 
organization of all of education. 

Foundation leaders agree that their 
future will be determined less by any- 
thing Government might do than by 
their own ability to turn up significant 
new ideas. In this, they have unlimited 
freedom to seek ideas anywhere, and 
there is great “excitement,” says one of 
them, in the fact that they still enjoy 
“an infinity of options.” 
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If you think a convertible has to be small 
and stuffy to be sporty and spirited, 
Dodge has a happy size-surprise for you. 
Polara 500. This beauty was made to 
match the excitement of anything on the 
road, and with all the extras you like. 
Like Polara 500's roomy, all-vinyl interior 


and soft bucket seats that raise eyebrows 
every time you lower the top. Like Polara 
500's standout styling that draws sight- 
seers everywhere. Like Polara 500's stan- 
dard 383 cu. in. V8 kicking up a storm 
while you ride in the sunshine. Like the 
man said—you don't have to go small to 
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go sporty. Get with exciting Dodge Polara 
500. The Dodge Rebellion wants you. 


Dodge Polara 
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THE PRESS 


NEWSPAPERS 
The Printers Rise Again 


Sixteen menths of off-again on-again, 
frustrating negotiations came to an end 
last week as Boston's five dailies were 
struck and forced to shut down. The 
cause of the news blackout was the 
same culprit that struck New York pa- 
pers for 114 days in 1962-63: the print- 
ers union. Not content merely to strike, 
some I.T.U. members appear to have 
hacked up 75 pages of type in the Bos- 
ton Globe's composing room at a cost 
of $14,000 to the paper. 

As usual, the intransigent 1.T.U. was 
at odds with the rest of the newspaper 
unions. Though most of the other un- 
ion members honored the picket line, 
only the mailers joined the printers in 
striking. Five of the other unions had 
accepted the publishers’ early offer 
when contracts ran out in 1964: a $4.10 
weekiy increase in health and welfare 
benefits in 1965; a $4.20 increase in 
pension payments in 1966; and no wage 
boost. The printers, who have a fatter 
pension fund than the other unions, 
balked. They demanded an immediate 
pay raise. As one printer on the picket 
line put it last week: “I’m only 25, and 
I want my lousy money now.” 

Last September, when the 1.T.U. lo- 
cal asked the international for permis- 
sion to strike, International President 
Elmer Brown stepped into the dispute 
and won an agreement from the pub- 
lishers to extend the contract to three 
years, and pay a $6 wage increase the 
third year. But when Brown took the 
proposal to the local, it was flatly re- 
jected. For their part, the publishers 
are reluctant to withdraw their offer, 











BOSTON PICKETS 
“! want my lousy money now.” 
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HEARST’S CAZZIE MACKIN 
Rats in Moyers’ traps. 


since it has already been accepted by 
several of the unions, 

While federal and state mediators 
worked feverishly to end the strike, 
only one Beston paper—the national- 
ly distributed, nonunionized Christian 
Science Monitor—continued to publish, 
To fill the news gap, the Harvard Crim- 
son put out an extra four-page edi- 
tion called the Boston Crimson. Car- 
toonist Al Capp read his own comic 
strip Li'l Abner over television tor what 
he called the “culturally depraved peo- 
ple of Boston.” Out-of-work newsmen 
appeared nightly on television, where 
they did not distinguish themselves. 
Reading the news in unmodulated 
voices with pained expressions on their 
faces, they stumbled over words while 
nervously fingering their cigars. For Bos- 
ton Globe Managing Editor Tom Win- 
ship, it was one more reason to pray 
for a quick end to the strike. Said 
he: “Aren't newspapermen awful out- 
side of newspapers?” 


REPORTERS 


Good Times in Texas 

Lyndon Johnson loves to escape the 
White House for his native Texas— 
where the prairies are wide, the sun 
warm and the livestock friendly. The 
White House press corps does not share 
the President’s enthusiasm. Reporters 
look with loathing on extended Texas 
trips that take them away from Wash- 
ington politics and parties and deposit 
them in the Driskill Hotel in Austin, 
some 60 miles from the L.B.J. ranch. 
An ornate edifice studded with columns 
and fire escapes, the Driskill was built 
for another age. Reporters grumble 
about its rattling plumbing, roaring air 
conditioners and lack of a swimming 
pool. They also complain that the hotel, 
which is often overcrowded, continually 
shifts their briefing room. And most of 
the time in Austin, they find little to do 
but watch television. 

Complaints fell largely on deaf ears 
until one morning last December when 
Press Secretary Bill Moyers awoke to 
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AUSTIN’S DRISKILL 





SAN ANTONIO’S EL TROPICANO 


discover that two hulking rats had been 
caught in carefully baited traps in his 
Driskill room. All of a sudden, the 
press had a powerful convert to its 
cause. Moyers dispatched aides to San 
Antonio to look into accommodations 
there; San Antonio sent lobbyists to 
Washington. The next time Johnson de- 
cided to visit Texas, Moyers put the 
press up in San Antonio. 

Down the River. San Antonio was 
delighted—and prepared. When the 41- 
man press corps hit town after a five- 
hour flight, it was greeted by a rollick- 
ing four-piece Mexican band and an 
unlimited supply of margarita cocktails. 
“We'd like you to be happy this week- 
end and every weekend,” boomed 
Chamber of Commerce President B. J. 
("Red") McCombs. “We will do as 
many things for you as you will allow 
us to do.” 

Red was as good as his word. Re- 
porters were given guest memberships 
at six private clubs—a “must” for a 
man who wanted a drink. They received 
tickets for a performance of a traveling 
opera company and invitations to a 
formal military ball, They were taken 
on tours of the city and boat rides 
down the San Antonio River. When 
they finally got around to going to bed 
at the recently constructed El Tropi- 
cano Motor Hotel, the reporters found 
four members of the chamber of com- 
merce on duty around the clock. All a 
man had to do was lift up his phone 
and put in his order. 

Lots of Camaraderie. Before they 
departed on Sunday, the reporters were 
treated to a “goodbye party” at which 
chamber-of-commerce types mingled 
artfully among them and pleaded: “Yall 
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come back.” They were promised that 
on future visits some 60 local families 
would welcome them into their homes, 
where they would “participate in family 
activities.” About the only annoyance 
during the entire visit was a local re- 
porter who had apparently not been 
clued in by the chamber of commerce. 
In Hearst's Sunday Light, Ed Foster 
commented on all the attention the re- 
porters paid to “a littke blonde number,” 
who turned out to be Hearst Headliner 
Catherine (“Cazzie”) Macklin. “The 
men correspondents seemed eager to give 
her congratulatery pats on the shoulder, 
for which she would smile appreciably,” 
wrote Foster, who seemed to resent be- 
ing left out of the proceedings. “Ther 
was lots of camaraderie, it seemed like.” 

President Johnson has still not made 
up his mind whether to transfer the 
press permanently to San Antonio. But 
after all the attention paid them, the 
reporters have made up theirs, “San 
Antonio would be a lot better for a 
long Easter stay,” said NBC's Charles 
Murphy, thinking ahead, “There is a 
great deal to do in this city to keep you 
from going stir crazy.” 


MAGAZINES 


Breaking Labor's Rules 

Instead of an article lambasting man- 
agement for its latest misdeeds, there 
was an article chiding labor for its lack 
of involvement in higher education. In- 
stead of an editorial calling for the re- 
peal of 14(b) and state right-to-work 
laws, there was a plea for less labor 
“ineptitude” in politics. Instead of pho- 
tos of labor leaders shaking hands with 
ene another in a ritual display of soli- 
darity, there were some stunning color 
illustrations, ranging from still lifes to 
abstracts. From cover to cover, the first 
two issues of Lithopinion, the new quar- 
terly magazine put out by Local One of 
the Amalgamated Lithographers — of 
America, flouted most of the traditions 
of union publications in the U.S. 

Lithopinion’s sprightly new look 
should not have been a surprise; the 
New York local’s dynamic president, 
Edward D. Swayduck, 52, has been 
breaking labor's rules for years. One of 
the most successful and least conformist 
of union leaders, Swayduck is a tireless 
advocate of a new philosophy for labor. 
He is all for automation, all against 
featherbedding. His union pours money 
into research on improvements in the 
lithographic processes, then prods lag- 
gard management into adopting them. 
As a result of increased productivity in 
its industry, the 9,000-man union local 
is not only the fastest-growing in the 
printing trades but also the best paid: 
journeyman lithographers earn from 
$12,000 to $18,000 a year. 

No Puffery. The only labor leader 
in the U.S. to denounce Mike Quill’s 
New York subway strike as “sabotage” 
against the public, Swayduck wants to 
bring labor and public together with 
Lithopinion, a magazine that he planned 
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LOCAL PRESIDENT SWAYDUCK 
Goodbye to the paycheck populace. 


himself and now supervises with a small 
editorial staff. “We hope to help break 
up stereotyped ideas of what a union 
is,” he wrote in the first issue, which ap- 
peared last November. “We believe that 
union men, and the public interested in 
labor affairs, are tired of publications in 
which union officials insult their readers’ 
intelligence with endless pictures of 
themselves, and other personal puffery.” 

No reader of Lithopinion need feel 
insulted. Articles deal with overspeciali- 
zation in today’s science, the joys and 
hazards of retirement, the bad side of 
the “good old days” in the early—20th 
century U.S. Why, one contributor 
asks, are workingmen rarely portrayed 
in any television dramas? “The deep 
thinkers who arrange things on the home 
screen,” he wrote, “have somehow made 
the whole paycheck populace disappear. 
Automation at its deadliest couldn't 
possibly be more thorough.” 

Gamut of Art. Above all, Lithopinion 
is easy on the eye. Each issue contains 
several pages of graphic art, including 
line drawings, halftones. four-color pho- 
tographs and embossed reproductions. 
The two issues to date have even varied 
in size—not to mention makeup and 
type face. “We want to show what li- 
thography can do,” says Swayduck. “We 
want to run the whole gamut of our 
art.” Because Swayduck does not want 
anything to spoil the appearance of his 
magazine, he carries no advertising. Do- 
nations of paper stock and binding trom 
manufacturers have enabled him to keep 
the cost of each issue at $16,000 for a 
20,000 press run. 

Lithopinion is sent free of charge to 
assorted editors, ad agencies and col- 
leges. as well as to all A.L.A. members. 
So far, demand for the magazine has 
been far greater than Swayduck can fill. 
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If the world situation 
has you emotionally 

mixed up, 

listen to our analyst. 


On CBS Radio. 


Walter Cronkite is the kind of newsman other news- 
men listen to on their day off. And with good reason. 
Walter’s knowledge and sense of history bring order 
and understanding to world events. Order and under- 
standing we all can use. 

But Walter isn’t the only good news on the CBS 
Radio Network. 

There’s Allan Jackson, Douglas Edwards, Harry 
Reasoner, Mike Wallace, Richard C. Hottelet, Reid 
Collins, Eric Sevareid, Lowell Thomas. Dallas Town- 

send and a lot more. Virtually a who’s who 
of award-winning CBS News correspondents. 

Tune to your local CBS Radio station 
(listed opposite) today. You'll find there’s no 
news like our news. 





THE THEATER 





Dour Delight 


3 Bags Full, by Jerome Chodorov. 
Seme actors need funny lines to be fun- 
ny. Paul Ford needs only Paul Ford. 
His face is in perpetual mourning; he 
can bat out a laugh by not batting an 
eye. His body is always on the point of 
settling, like a house. His mind works 
like a stopped clock, and the time is 
half-past McKinley. Indeed, part of 
what makes him so phenomenally droll 
is the sense that three or four entire 
generations have passed him by and left 
his features mottled in nonplused fury. 

This French-bred farce is set in 1905, 
and Ford has no trouble convincing 
anyone that the swiftest road to hell 
is to read the early plays of George 
Bernard Shaw. That is what his daugh- 
ter is doing, and she has already fallen 
in love with a chauffeur. Depravity sur- 
rounds Ford. The clerk of his sporting- 
goods concern has lifted half a million 
dollars from the firm, and makes a 
scoundrelly proposition. He will ab- 
scond with the loot unless Ford gives 
him his daughter's hand and a general 
managership. The swag is in two match- 
ing bags. When a third identical bag 
containing the downstairs maid's linge- 
rie is shuffled on to the scene, the plot 
boils over in mistaken identities and 
furicus bag snatching and switching. 

The dialogue is archly mock-Edwar- 
dian; the pace, trampolin-bouncy. The 
sprung rhythms prove complementary, 
and the cast handle the outlandish fool- 
ery like seasoned farceurs. The show 
does have its slack and silly moments, 
but never when Paul Ford is dead cen- 
ter, deadpan and dead earnest, the 
dourest living master of comic mayhem. 
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Batting laughs without batting an eye. 
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Pacifist Manifesto 


Serjeant Musgrave's Dance. Give 
some playwrights a stage and they turn 
it into a combination lecture platform 
and thundering pulpit. Scarcely bother- 
ing to dramatize their themes, they sim- 
ply harangue the playgoer as if he were 
a retarded child or a calloused sinner. 
It is greatly to be feared that Britain's 
John Arden is just such a playwright. 
In this play he has managed to ful- 
minate for very nearly three hours on 
General Sherman’s admirably succinct 
text: War is hell. 

Serjeant Musgrave (John Colicos) is 
a deserter from a station in an uniden- 
tified British protectorate of a century 
ago. The slaying of a buddy and the en- 
suing messy retaliatory action against 
the native population have turned Mus- 
grave into a peace fanatic. He heads 
back for his buddy’s home town in the 
north of England with the boy's crated 
skeleton, a Gatling gun, several rifles, 
and three fellow deserters. 

They pose as army recruiters. But 
Musgrave is a slow-witted Brechtian 
soldier of dumb pluck who believes that 
he has finally wised up to the ways of 
the wicked war breeders. He plans to 
string up the skeleton and then mow 
down the town bigwigs in wrathful re- 
prisal, a mortal atonement for war 
guilt. His trigger finger is numbed by 
the playwright: “You can’t cure the 
pox by further whoring.” This is pre- 
sumably Arden’s pacifist manifesto. 

The play is symptomatic of British 
attempts since the end of World War 
II to adjust to lost world influence. The 
frustrating impotence of vanished pow- 
er masquerades as the moral virtue of 
a troubled conscience. Going off on 
tangents, staging diversionary incidents, 
piling on self-indulgent rhetoric: all 
these would have been enough to spoil 
the play. But Arden has a much more 
drastic flaw. He tries to practice consen- 
sus drama, a contradiction in terms. 
For Serjeant Musgrave's Dance to pos- 
sess any intrinsic vitality, there would 
have to be a_ respectable body of 
thought holding that war is heavenly. 
As it is, Arden is merely preaching ser- 
mons to the converted, and universal 
agreement is the most potent sleeping 
powder in the theater. 

Jumpin’ Jo’burg 

Wait a Minim! is an ingratiating mu- 
sical revue that is light of hand, light 
of heart, and light of foot, possibly 
because the cast is barefoot most of the 
time. This sparklingly talented company 
(five men, three girls) seems to share its 
songs rather than sell them, knows how 
to sail its jokes across the footlights rath- 
er than slug them, and times its spoofy 
skits to the precise half note (which is 
what a minim is). 

The troupers are mostly South Afri- 
cans, and like all inhabitants of pe- 
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DANA VALERY 
Sharing songs rather than selling them. 


ripheral cultures, they are both keenly 
aware of, and distinctly amused by, 
more magnetic centers of civilization. 
Thus, a part of the show parodies na- 
tional types ranging from Italian gon- 
doliers to U.S. cowboys, from French 
amorists to supranational cool-jazz 
combos. In a beer garden, a band of 
Tyrolean-hatted minstrels is cleaving 
the air with Bavarian bonhomie, when 
suddenly the guitars are spitting like 
machine guns, a momentary lapse into 
the old Wehrmacht tunes of glory. In a 
sight gag of suspended comic torment, 
a girl blowing up a balloon reduces a 
Buckingham Palace guard from graven 
aplomb to jittering hysteria. 

Music fills the evening, and the instru- 
ments have such wondrous personalities 
that they sometimes threaten to upstage 
the cast. Among those played are the 
mbira, timbila, kalimba,  guitar-lute, 
Lozi drums, tampura drone, bamboo 
pipe, Japanese koto zither, and double 
respiratory linguaphone. These vary in 
appearance from hollowed-out Hallow- 
cen pumpkins to xylophones seemingly 
made of baby elephant tusks. The chief 
players, Andrew and Paul Tracey, are 
equally adept with bagpipes, clarinets, 
flutes and tubas. Of the three fetching 
girls, Dana Valery has a voice of ex- 
pressive authority and distinctive beau- 
ty. She has the show's tenderest num- 
bers, folk ballads that ripple as haunt- 
ingly across the stage as moonlight on 
sull water. 

The troubled waters of South Afri- 
can race policy receive a scattering of 
satiric pebbles in Minim, but the all- 
white cast is scarcely in a position to 
throw critical stones. Indeed, their imi- 
tations of black Africans seem a trifle 
anemic, especially in a closing drum- 
and-stomp session. Otherwise, _ this 
troupe is so gifted that it may never 
see Johannesburg again. 
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Its easy to choose an airline 
once youve got the word. 
The word is experience. 


It was that way when we sent the first flying boats wing- 
ing across the Pacific, and then the Atlantic, more than a 
quarter of a century ago. 

And it will always be that way, whenever men take to 
the air— whether they're heading for a nearby island or a 
far-off continent. 

For experience is what flying is all about. It is also what 
Pan Am is all about. 

This is why, year after year, more international pas- 
sengers fly with us than with any other airline. 

Not because we're big, although we are. Not because 
we have the most flights to the most places, although we 
have. And not because we offer the latest in flying com- 
forts, although we do—in abundance. 








It is simply a matter of wanting to fly the world’s most 
experienced airline. 

Come fly with us soon. To Paris in April, to Tokyo in 
July, to Rio in September, to any one of 127 cities ‘round 
the world any season of the year. 

A Pan Am Travel Agent can help you plan your entire 
odyssey. Or you can call us direct. And, from carefree 
takeoff to happy landing, you'll know you've chosen the 
very best there is. 

It’s a good feeling. Or maybe the word is glorious. 


World’s most experienced airline 


First on the Atlantic 
First on the Pacific 


First in Latin America 
First ‘Round the World 


MEDICINE 


DRUGS 
The Silver Snuffbox 


If one man can be singled out as the 
father of the current epidemic of psy- 
chotic illness resulting from misuse of 
hallucinatory drugs, that man is Dr. 
Timothy Leary, 45. In 1961, then a 
clinical psychologist at Harvard, Leary 
began a program of experimentation 
with “consciousness-expanding™ chemi- 
cals. Harvard got rid of him two years 
later, after 400 subjects had received 
3,500 doses of psilocybin. But that was 
just the beginning of a wave of irre- 
sponsible experimentation and just plain 
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DR. LEARY & DAUGHTER SUSAN 
Irresponsible experimentation. 


playing around with the more potent 
LSD that is fast becoming a major prob- 
lem not only among oddball cultists 
and kick-seeking college students, but 
among high school and prep school stu- 
dents as well (Time, March 11). Last 
week, in the U.S.-Mexico border town 
of Laredo, Texas, Leary finally got his 
comeuppance. 

The road to Laredo has been lined 
with weird detours. After leaving Har- 
vard, Leary tried to continue his exper- 
iments near Acapulco, Mexico, where 
he opened a sort of Hallucination Hil- 
ton in an old resort hotel. He offered to 
expand consciousnesses at the rate of 
$200 a month and $6 per expansion; 
the Mexican government expelled him 
after two months. He tried unsuccess- 
fully to reopen in the Caribbean, finally 
established something called the Cas- 
talia Foundation on a 3,000-acre estate 
in Millbrook, N.Y., near Vassar and 
Bennett colleges. Along the way, he had 
become very much a religious mystic; 
the four-story foundation headquarters 
was filled with religious statues, yoga 
exercisers and Leary followers seeking 
spiritual enlightenment by smoking mar- 
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ijuana cigarettes and chewing morning- 
glory seeds. 

Bound for Mexico last December with 
family and friends, Leary was stopped 
and searched by U.S. Customs agents. 
Leary was clean, but when a woman 
agent stripped and searched 18-year-old 
Susan Leary, she found a silver snuff- 
box containing three ounces, “more or 
less,” of marijuana. Leary said the stuff 
was his. Last week, in federal court, 
Daughter Susan was convicted of fail- 
ing to pay taxes on the marijuana and 
ordered to a federal reformatory for a 
term to be determined after psychiatric 
tests. The doctor was found guilty of 
transporting marijuana as well as failing 
to pay taxes on it, was fined $40,000 
and tentatively given the maximum sen- 
tence of 30 years in jail. Only by im- 
posing a maximum sentence, the judge 
explained, was he able to order a psy- 
chiatric examination of Leary, after 
which he may adjust the sentence. 


Another drug experimenter entan- 
gled with the law was Dr. Stevan Du- 
rovic, 61, father of Krebiozen. Last 
month Durovic was declared innocent 
of charges ranging from mail fraud to 
submitting false statements to the Gov- 
ernment about his so-called anticancer 
drug. But last week a federal grand 
jury in Chicago indicted him on charges 
of evading $904,907 in taxes on an in- 
come of $1,076,939 during 1960-62. 
Durovic, said his lawyer, was in Paris 
having his kidney treated. 


The “High” Inhibitor 

At 14, “B.” was smoking marijuana 
and “chipping” (occasionally taking) 
hercin. By 17, he was up to regular 
“snorting” (inhaling) and “skin pop- 
ping” (taking heroin by nonintravenous 
injection). Cold-turkey withdrawals in 
jail did not work, and he seemed con- 
demned to the hopeless life of a full- 
fledged drug addict. But last year a 
family-guidance counselor referred him 
to Leon Brill, an associate of Dr. Je- 
rome H. Jaffe at the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine in New York City. 
That may have been the first piece 
of good luck in B.’s unhappy life. Jaffe 
and Brill asked him to join a_ pilot 
study on a new drug that seems to 
have the remarkable effect of inhibiting 
the “high” induced by heroin and other 
morphine-based narcotics. 

Breaking Behavior. Called cyclazo- 
cine, the drug had been tested by Dr. 
William P. Martin in the federal Ad- 
diction Research Center at Lexington, 
Ky. There, 15 addicts taking oral doses 
of cyclazocine twice a day found that 
six times their usual narcotic dose was 
required to give them any euphoric 
effect at all. Cyclazocine, which is it- 
self nonaddictive, apparently has no 
serious side effects after tolerance 1s 
built up, and substantially reduces the 
physiological impact of morphine-based 





narcotics, probably by preventing the 
morphine from reaching receptor sites 
in the nervous system. 

The physiological need for narcotics, 
however, is only one of the many things 
that hook a user. The two other major 
contributors are the user's psychologi- 
cal makeup and his conditioned be- 
havioral pattern—the strong likelihood 
that a return to old haunts and old 
friends will ease the post-addict back 
into old habits, Cyclazocine has no 
psychological effects, but Jaffe and Brill 
wondered if it were not possible to use 
it to help break behavioral patterns. 
They decided to try it on outpatients 
on the theory that when an addict’s 
surroundings led him to take dope, he 
would get no lift and thus might break 
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DRS. BRILL & JAFFE 
Varying signs of success. 


the habit of resorting to narcotics when 
confronting difficult situations. 

Further Testing. Test groups were 
too small for the doctors to draw any 
certain conclusions, but Jaffe and Brill 
report encouraging results. In the first 
issue of The International Journal of 
the Addictions, they say that of elev- 
en male volunteers, only one so far 
did not work out; he decided to try 
methadone, a heroin replacement that 
also impedes highs but is itself addic- 
tive (Time, Sept. 3). Among the other 
ten, preliminary results show varying 
signs of success. Most have reported a 
lessening of narcotic craving and say 
that they have tried large doses of their 
old drug once or twice with little or no 


effect. Said one: “I was never so re- 
lieved in my life.” 

“We are fully aware,” concluded 
Jaffe and Brill, “that our enthusiasm 


may be playing an even larger role than 
cyclazocine.” Whether that enthusiasm 
is a necessary ingredient, and whether 
it can be transmitted to patients “more 
typical of the antisocial urban heroin 
user,” is something that can only be 
learned with further testing. 
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That's right. A razor blade. 

A new razor blade from Gillette. 

A blade that does things for your beard, or 
perhaps we should say against your beard, that 
no stainless steel blade could ever do before. 

(But what about those two pills over there? 
What in the world do they have to do with a 
razor blade?) 

You know what they are. 

They're aspirins. 

Good old aspirin. The savior of mankind for 
sixty-five years. And to this day, they don'tknow 
how aspirin works. It’s still a mystery. 

That's where this new Gillette razor blade 
comes in. 

Baked onto its cutting edge is a miracle plas- 
tic known as a solid fluorocarbon polymer. 

When youbake a film of this plasticon- 
totheedgeofa razorblade,something 
mysterious takes place: You can 
slice through your beard with a 
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fraction of the pull you would feel if the same 
blade didn't have the coating. 

You have to experience it to believe it. 

But even Gillette, which invented this type of 
blade, and has a patent onit—even Gillette can't 
explain why it works. 

This solid fluorocarbon polymer is fantastic 
stuff. (It's closely related to the coating they use 
on the non-stick frying pans.) 

It has many secrets, and it gives them up 
grudgingly. 

After working with this substance for years, 
Gillette has found a way to make it behave on 
the edge of arazorblade. Itis a microscopically 
thin film,extremelysmoothand hard, anditstays 
on the blade edge to do its job for shave 
after shave. 

If you would like to try this blade, ask 
for Gillette's new Super Stainless. 
Like aspirin, it is one of the sweet 
mysteries of life. 
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A COOL SHOWER is always welcome to Jack Daniel’s sawyers and 


rickers who make the charcoal to smooth out our Tennessee whiskey. 


It gets pretty hot when we're burning ricks of hard 
maple. Buc the charcoal that results makes it all 
worthwhile. You see, it’s ground up and packed 
tightly 10 feet deep in vats. 


Then our just-made whiskey is 
CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


6 


DROP 


O 


BY DROP 


seeped down through it...drop 





by drop. This is called Charcoal 
Mellowing. And the rare sippin’ smoothness it 
gives Jack Daniel's is worth all the rick-burning, 


rain or no rain. 





© 1965, Jack Daniel Distillery. Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN 
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WALL STREET 
The Tight-Money Market 


By every logical standard, inflation 
should be strong tonic for the stock 
market. But the market is not logical. 
and ever since inflation began to loom 
large, it has retreated in fright. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average has fall- 
en almost 70 points since early Febru- 
ary, and last week, in a frenzy of deep 
plunges and brief rallies, it lost another 
four points to close at 927.95. Wall 
Street is worried that the fight on in- 
flation and the war in Viet Nam may 
oblige the Government to 
take harsh steps that. will 
pinch prosperity. That spe- 
cifically includes the likeli- 
hood of higher taxes, but 
many investors would rath- 
er see Lyndon Johnson raise 
taxes than rely on Federal 
Reserve Chairman William 
McChesney Martin Jr. to 
make the nation’s money 
still tighter. Sums up Walter 
C. Gorey, head of his own 
San Francisco brokerage 
firm: “When Mr. Martin 
puts his foot on the brake, 
he scares hell out of the big 
investors and the little old 
ladies and orphans too.” 

Stocks v. Bonds. Money 
is costlier to borrow now 
than it has ever been since 
the Depression, and the ef- 
that phenomenon 
on the market are tremen- 
dous. A promising market 
rally last week fell flat after 
Morgan Guaranty President 
Thomas Gates announced a 
boost in the prime rate to 
an alltime high of 5$%. 
That announcement hit at 
2:15 p.m. on Thursday, 
March 10, and by closing 
time at 3:30 the New York 
Stock Exchange floor was still a scene 
of frantic selling activity. Within little 
more than an hour after Morgan Guar- 
anty’s pattern-setting declaration. the 
Dow-Jones industrial average fell trom 
a plus of more than seven points to a 
minus 0.61. 

As an almost immediate result, Mer- 
rill Lynch, Fenner & Smith 
boosted its rates for margin loans from 
64% to 62% for small investors and 
from 52% to 6% for big ones. Most 
important, from Wall Street’s viewpoint, 
tight money has made bonds more at- 
tractive than at any time since 1921. 
Many a $1,000-par medium-grade cor- 
porate bond is selling close to $900 
and yielding about 6%; some tax-free 
municipal bonds pay interest of 4%, 
which is as good as an 8% stock divi- 
dend return to an investor in a high-tax 
bracket. The current struggle in Wall 
Street’s market is not between bulls and 
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bears, but between stocks and bonds. 

Calling some important turns are the 
faceless but formidable  institutions— 
mutual funds, pension and profit-sharing 
funds, insurance companies and banks 
—which account for about 31% of all 
trading on the major exchanges. Now 
they are socking more and more of 
their millions into the high-yield, no- 
risk bonds. In the past four months, 
Pittsburgh's Federated Growth Fund 
has reduced the proportion of stocks in 
its portfolio from 98% to 83%, putting 
the remainder into bonds. This week 
the Boston Fund will announce that it 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSING AFTER PRIME-RATE BOOST 


From plus seven to minus one in an hour. 


cut its common-stock investments from 
63.7% to 58.2%. Other funds, such as 
the Keystone group and the Putnam 
group have also been transferring from 
stocks to bonds, 

Black & Blue. Because the institutions 
deal largely in the stock of big, estab- 
lished companies, the latest selloff has 
particularly hurt the traditional blue 
chips. Result: the Dow-Jones index of 
blue chips has sold off 6.8% while the 
much broader Standard & Poor's index 
of 500 stocks has dropped 5.5%. 

Critics argue that the Dow-Jones is 
inflated, exaggerated and inaccurate— 
and they are partly right. It is the sum 
of only 30 selected stocks, ranging al- 
phabetically from Allied Chemical to 
Woolworth; that sum is then divided by 
a divisor (currently 2.245) to adjust for 
past stock splits and dividends. Not only 
is the Dow a severely limited gauge of 
the 1,625 stocks on the Big Board, but 


it gives undue power to higher-priced 
stocks. Example: Du Pont is only one- 
sixth the size of General Motors, but 
carries more than twice as much weight 
in the Dow because it sells for about 
$218. as compared to G.M.’s $97. 

Flying High. While the Dow has been 
in the dumps, the little-noticed Stand- 
ard & Poor's index of low-priced issues 
(below $20) last week reached an all- 
time high of 130.71, up 10% since the 
last week of 1965. Even high-priced 
stocks have continued to rise in a num- 
ber of high-flying groups, notably elec- 
tronics and airlines. Since Feb. 9, when 
the Dow-Jones decline be- 





gan, Collins Radio has 
moved from 48 to 71, Pan 
Am from 57 to 60, Gulf 


& Western from 97 to 106 
and Texas Instruments from 
200 to 210. On the bearish 
side, there have been sharp 
drops in several groups, in- 
cluding aircraft manufactur- 
ing, life insurance, oil and 
utilities 

Where will the market go 
next? Brokers are generally 
optimistic but have a stand- 
ard hedge: all bets are off 
if the Viet Nam war forces 
the Government to openly 
control prices and credit 
and thereby curb _ profits. 
Except for that, most insid- 
ers believe that the market 
has just about touched bot- 
tom, and many of them are 
talking about cracking the 
elusive 1,000 mark on the 
Dow before long. One prime 
reason is that the blue chips 
are conservatively priced, 
selling at litthke more than 
16 times the estimated per- 
share earnings for 1966- 
lower even than the 17-to-1 
ratio at the bottom of the 
1962 market break. U.S. in- 
vestors for 20 years have ridden one 
long bull market. with only slight or 
brief interruptions, and nobody who be- 
lieves in the long-term growth of the 
nation’s economy is ready to say that 
the party is over. 


AUTOS 


Mixed Cheers in Detroit 

The 5,.000,000th auto of Model Year 
1966 rolled off the production lines last 
week—I5 days earlier than last year. 
It was a solid sign that 1966 will turn 
out to be the fifth straight year of su- 
perlatives for the nation’s most influ- 
ential industry. Nevertheless, the cheers 
were mixed with a trace of concern 
in Detroit. The auto manufacturers, 
who not long ago were freely forecast- 
ing that 1966 would set another sales 
record, are now beginning to think that 
it may have to take a back seat to 1965, 
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THUNDERBIRDS, LINCOLNS & TRUCKS LEAVING FORD PLANT 
Perhaps a back seat to ‘65, after all. 


when Americans bought 9,300,000 cars. 

Straight comparisons between the two 
years are tricky because General Mo- 
tors squeezed so much production into 
the first two months of 1965 in order 
to make up for a strike. Yet Detroit is 
somewhat disappointed that production 
declined from 1,807,000 in the first 
nine weeks of last year to 1,740,000 in 
the same period this year. The first ten 
days of March seem brighter: though 
G.M. sales were down slightly from last 
year’s rate, Ford Motor’s Ford Division 
was up 20% to an alltime high for that 
period, and statisticians estimate that 
the industry as a whole sold 244,000 
cars, up almost 5% from last year. On 
the other hand, dealers are complaining 
in several cities, notably Chicago, Los 
Angeles and New York. Says Chicago's 
biggest Ford dealer, Jim Moran (TimMt 
cover, March 24, 1961): “Car business 
in this town is off 20% .” 

Cooled by the Draft. The stock mar- 
ket’s shakes have undoubtedly caused 
some people to postpone buying. Tight 
money has made it a bit harder for 
low-wage earners, job hoppers and other 
risky borrowers to get car loans. The 
military draft is cooling sales in the 
youth market. This has hurt sales of 
the souped-up, big-engine models that 
youngsters fancy—and it has markedly 
reduced the popularity of the four-on- 
the-floor shift. 

Even if some sales are sluggish, the 
industry’s income is rising because, as 
G.M. President James Roche says, buy- 
ers are continuing to demand “more 
car per car.” Of the 1966 cars, 30% are 
sold with air conditioning, 39° with 
power brakes and 69% with power 
steering. Even more than last year, the 
fastest sellers are the luxury and sporty 
cars that are loaded with up to $800 
worth of extras; slowest-moving are the 
stripped-down utilitarian models that 
offer only basic transportation. Inter- 
mediate-sized cars are the hit of the 
season, up from 23% to 24% of the 
total market, and they are eating more 
and more into sales of compacts, whose 
market share is off from 18% to 15%. 

At General Motors, the big Pontiac 
is steady, while the intermediate Tem- 
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pest is up: the big Olds is slightly down, 
the F-85 is up; the Chevelle and Chevy 
Il are up, but sales of the compact 
Corvair are down by more than $100 
million so far this model year, partly 
because of publicity about accident 
suits. Ford Motor can scarcely produce 
enough Mustangs and Lincolns to meet 
demand, but its Comet is a disappoint- 
ment, and the compact Falcon is 13% 
behind last year’s sales. At Chrysler, 
the compact Dart and Valiant are down, 
but the big Chrysler is doing well, the 
intermediate Plymouth Belvedere is up 
and the intermediate Coronet has surged 
36% for the model year, best gain in 
the industry. American Motors is be- 
ginning to see some sunshine: after 
slipping for months, sales rose from 
18,000 in January to almost 25,000 in 
February. 

Spring Will Tell. Many factors favor 
the automen in the months ahead. The 
scrappage rate has risen from 5,000,000 
in 1963 to 6,000,000 this year, vastly 
increasing the industry's replacement 
market. Americans have much more 
money than ever to spend on cars; the 
nation’s personal income will rise this 
year by $36 billion—or about $630 per 
family. Though the draft may crimp the 
youth market, the number of potential 
buyers will grow significantly because 
the number of American jobholders 
will rise by 2,000,000. The key to the 
auto year is April and May, when sales 
usually spurt after a winter slump. This 
year more than usual, the size of the 
springtime surge will tell whether 1966 
will be another great auto year, or 
merely a very good one. 


METALS 
To Ease the Shortage 


When thieves in Atlanta climb tele- 
phone poles to steal $5,000 worth of 
copper wire and when the government 
of Yugoslavia decides to reopen a cop- 
per mine that has been idle since the 
Middle Ages, it is a pretty good indica- 
tion that there is a worldwide shortage 
of the metal. It was in recognition of 
that shortage that the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, trying to make sure that 


sufficient copper is available for Viet 
Nam needs, this month began requiring 
domestic producers to set aside 10%, 
instead of 7%, of their monthly pro- 
duction for the use of defense con- 
tractors. Warning that the military need 
for copper may triple within the year, 
the Administration has also urged Con- 
gress to suspend the 1.7¢-per-Ib. duty 
on imported copper. 

The shortage of copper is acute, and 
it continues to be aggravated by strikes 
in the U.S., Zambia and Chile, the 
world’s three major copper-producing 
countries. At the same time, supplies of 
other nonferrous metals are tightening, 
and prices are rising. In the last 18 
months, tin has gone from $1.22 to 
$1.75 per Ib. tungsten from $1.40 to 
$2.03, vanadium from $2.45 to $3.40. 
Mercury is so short that badmen in the 
Southwest, aping the Atlanta copper 
capers, have in the last four months 
stolen an estimated $70,000 worth of 
mercury from unattended gas-well me- 
ters, 

Though producers set output records 
last year, demand is now running well 
ahead of supply as a result of con- 
tinuing economic expansion. Aside from 
copper, the pinch is tightest in the 
strengthening and rust-resisting metals 
used to make alloy steels. Detroit is 
consuming more chrome steel for trim. 
A surge in orders for machine tools 
has boosted demand for tungsten steel 
used in cutting edges. Molybdenum, 
one of the prime hardening metals, is 
so scarce that steelmakers frequently 
are forced to buy on a grey market, 
where they pay speculators double or 
triple the going price of $2.04 a Ib. 
Even so, most smaller companies that 
specialize in alloy steels have been 
forced to turn down orders, curtail pro- 
duction, and extend delivery-lead times 
from two months to as long as four. 

In the long run, shortages may be 
eliminated by the nonferrous-metal in- 
dustry’s current expansion drive, which 
includes Anaconda’s recent decision to 
spend $400 million to $600 million to 
increase its copper output 50% by 
1970. For faster relief, metal men are 
looking to Washington. They winced 
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We’ll match moving vans with anybody. Anytime. 


Back in 1921 (when we had already chalked up 30 
years in the moving business) we had the slickest fleet 
of moving vans around. 

Our spanking-new 4-cylinder Buicks, 4-cylinder 
Packards, COE Autocars and our Denby Express were 
right in tune with the times. 

Today we still pride ourselves on our modern, up- 
to-date moving equipment. 

For example, we helped develop a van to carry 
delicate electronic equipment on a cushion of com- 
pressed air. No springs. If a $500,000 computer gets 
there in one piece, your precious china will too. 

Our vans are designed for fast, safe moves. The 
side doors are extra big so two men can work simul- 
taneously (without tripping over each other's feet). 
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And they can load from the street without fouling up 
your driveway. 

To keep this modern equipment of ours in top con- 
dition, to avoid breakdowns and unnecessary delays, 
we've built up the largest maintenance operation 
owned by any company in the moving business. 

So if you’re thinking about a long distance move, 
give us a thought. 

You'll find our vans are one big reason we stay one 
move ahead of everybody else. 


oe BEXINS 
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ENTERTAINING TONIGHT? 


KING GEORGE IV, that is— 
One of the world’s top 12 Scotche 
and very remarkably priced. 
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Are you turning in Company cars 
this month? Call us if you were 
even this much disappointed 
with your present deal. 


Even that’s too much. This time. try easy leasing. From 


us. Every type lease plan on any make or model car. And 





full-time attention from profe 
Plus nationwide representation for /oca/ delivery and 


sional Lease Managers 


ervice in most major cities. Get all the facts. Find us in 
Pages under “Auto Renting and Leasing.” 
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last year when the Government threat- 
ened to dump part of its stockpile to 
force back aluminum-price hikes. Now 
they only wish that the General Services 
Administration would accelerate plans 
to sell off eighteen kinds of stockpiled 
metals this year to ease the squeeze. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Wanted: Almost Any Warm Body 


An annual salary of $8,100 ought to 
sound reasonably attractive to a young 
fellow fresh out of college. But not to 
University of California Senior Al Hart- 
man, 22, who graduates in June with 
a bachelor’s degree in chemical engi- 
neering and has already been offered 
an $8,100 job by General Electric, 
which also promised to pay his tuition 
toward a master’s degree. Hartman in- 
tends to turn G.E. down, figuring that 
he can get as much as $9,000 from some 
other company—hopefully, one doing 
defense work that can promise a “criti- 
cal capabilities” draft deferment. 

Just as bullish about his prospects is 
Rod D. Grimm, 25, a Berkeley gradu- 
ate student in marketing who has al- 
ready served two years in Viet Nam 
with the Green Berets. Grimm, who 
receives his master of business adminis- 
tration degree this summer, has been 
interviewed by 15 companies. He has 
gotten cight conds”’—invitations to 
inspect company facilities and talk se- 
riously about work and salary—and ex- 





pects several more before he is finally 
forced to make a choice. 

Interviewees Down. Last week, from 
Berkeley to Boston, that annual rite 
of spring called campus recruiting was 
well under way. And if students like 
Hartman and Grimm made it sound 
like a buyer's market—well, it’ was 
“Almost any warm body can get a job,” 
comments M.LT.’s Placement Director 
Thomas W. Harrington. This year even 
more firms are sending out personnel 
experts to round up bodies for even 
more jobs than they did in a heavy 
campaign last year. At the University of 
Chicago Business School, for instance, 
230 companies are recruiting v. 190 last 
year, SO many recruiters are on campus 
that latecomers have to do their inter- 
viewing in off-campus hotel rooms 

While the number of interviewers in- 
creases, however, the number of in- 
terviewees is proportionately dwindling 
Many students, especially engineers and 
science majors, intend to move on to 
graduate school, either in hopes of 
avoiding the draft or to prepare them- 
selves for the extra $100-a-month start- 
ing salary that degree-happy head hunt- 
ers will, on the average, pay for a 
master’s certificate. Also, more students 
than in previous years will go directly 
into the armed forces. At Georgia Tech, 
where 15 out of 1,000 seniors entered 
military service last June, 150 members 
of a similar-sized class will go this year 

V. the CIA & FBI. Not surprisingly, 
the decrease in available bodies has sent 
Salaries up; average wages are about 
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“Should supervisors play a lone hand? 
At Curtiss-Wright, we say no...that’s why 
we called for the Carnegie Program” 


“The way companies are organized today,” Shirley 
Brinsfield says, “employees can easily become 
strangers to each other. Many operate in narrow, spe- 
cialized areas. They are essentially concerned with 
their own problems. Yet the man who must work 
with others up and down the line has to see himself 
as part of a whole and conduct himself accordingly. 

“At Curtiss-Wright, we consider this ability in- 
dispensable. We are interested in encouraging it, 
especially at the supervisory level. That’s why we 
invited the Dale Carnegie people to institute their 
training program at our Electronics Division, East 
Paterson, New Jersey. It has noticeably im- 
proved communications between all depart- 
ments. And it has given our people a better 
understanding of an important fact —that 
we are all part of the same organization, 


DALE CARNEGIE 
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SHIRLEY D. BRINSFIELD, Vice President - Curtiss-Wright Corporation, East Paterson, New Jersey 


interdependent and necessary to each other. 

“T was surprised at the individual effects, as well. 
Some people began to stand up and express them- 
selves with more vigor than I had seen them dis- 
play before. Others began to meet problems with a 
confidence that was, frankly, amazing. At Curtiss- 
Wright, we're convinced the Dale Carnegie pro- 
gram works.” 

Why not put this unusual training program to 
work for you—or for your company? More than a 
million men and women are already graduates. Call 
your local Dale Carnegie representative. . .or write: 


DALE CARNEGIE 
& ASSOCIATES, inc. 


DOROTHY CARNEGIE, PRESIDENT 
SUITE 4367-1475 FRANKLIN AVENUE- GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND - NEW YORK 11530 
54 years of developing personal abilities Over 1 million graduates - Available in 1077 cities 
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HARVESTING “SAUMON BLANC” OFF PACIFIC COAST 
Still a catch to it. 


S% higher this year for students with 
master’s or bachelor’s degrees. Electri- 
cal engineers, still the most sought-after 
group, are being offered average start- 
ing salaries of $661 a month, $20 more 
than last year. Chemical engineers, mov- 
ing from seventh place to third on 
the roster of most-wanted skills, are 
being offered $673, higher than any 
other graduates. Solid salaries are being 
waved at every kind of diplomate: $561 
a month for accountants, $662 for met 
allurgists, $634 for physicists, even a 
higher-than-ever $524 a month for the 
humanities as Government agencies re- 
cruit social scientists to help build the 
Great Society. 

Competing with one another and with 
Government groups such as the CIA 
and the FBI, corporations are trimming 
requirements. G.E. once took 81% of 
its college hirelings from the upper 
quarter of their classes, now gets only 
47% at that level. Companies former 
ly thumbed down draft-subject students 
but will now hire a 1-A for as little as 
three months in hopes of generating a 
corporate loyalty that will | 








last until he 
gets out 


FISHING 
Raising Hake 


Frenchmen call it sawnon blanc and 
eat it with gusto. To the British, it is 
the fish in their beloved fish ‘n’ chips 
On the U.S.’s West Coast, 
goes by the unappetizing name of hake, 
and what little of it fishermen have 
caught has been ground into fish meal 
for poultry feed 

Soon West Coast fishermen are going 
to be raising much more hake. Sonar 
soundings conducted by the Interior De- 
partment’s Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries have detected vast schools of hake 
in the usually unfished mid-waters be 
tween the ocean surface and the bottom. 
One school was a prodigious 20 miles 
long by three miles wide. Some esti 


however, it 


mates place the West Coast hake pop 
ulation as high as 6 billion, which is 
quite a rake of hake 

To help harvest it, the bureau has 
developed outsized, bag-shaped trawling 
nets and telemetry gear that help pin 
point the schools, which swarm at 
depths of 300 ft. to 600 ft Two 
commercial trawlers recently 
using the gear, have been pulling up 
enormous catches of as much as 120, 
000 Ibs. Last week the bureau offered 
to outfit a dozen more ships with the 
equipment, which is worth $14,000, in 
return for permission to conduct fur- 
ther experiments on board the vessels 

Most of the West Coast catch will 
still end up as fish meal, at least for the 
time being. A company called Pacific 
Protein Inc. is spending $1,000,000 to 
build a processing plant at Aberdeen. 
Wash., for that purpose. Pacific Pro- 
tein President John Stevens would like 
eventually to use hake in making fish- 
protein concentrate, an almost tasteless 
powder of reputedly wondrous nutri 
tional value. A half ounce of FPC, as it 
is called, is said to be capable of pro 
viding a child with his daily need for ani- 
mal protein at a fraction of a cent 

The Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has not yet decided whether or 
not to certify FPC as fit for human con 
sumption, because the fish are not 
cleaned before processing: FPC enthusi 
asts reply by pointing out that the FDA 
has not banned chocolate-coated bum 
blebees and grasshoppers, though they 
also are consumed without cleaning 
Last summer the National Academy of 
Sciences concluded that FPC made from 
hake is safe, and this month Interior Sec- 
retary Stewart Udall filed a petition re 
questing FDA approval. Next month the 
Senate will begin subcommittee hearings 
on a bill sponsored by Washington's Sen 


began 


ator Warren Magnuson and Alaska’s Sen- 


ator E. L. Bartlett that calls for spend 
ing $5 million to build five plants to 
produce and experiment with FPC. 
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How to cope with multiplication 


There are ways to keep food 
production ahead of population in- 
crease. We know how to teach more 
people faster and better. We've 
learned what to do to adjust to 
social pressures caused by masses 
of people living tightly together. 
But are we really communicating 
these things we know to the people 
who ought to know about them? 

Perhaps all someone need do is 
make the right motion pictures. 

Different languages and different 
cultures are no problem, for motion 
pictures can speak in a universal 
language. Even the most complex 
and difficult ideas can be expressed 
simply and understandably, and as 
vitally as life itself, in motion pic- 
tures. 
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Motion pictures can go far be- 
yond mere explanation, They can 
dramatize, motivate, persuade, and 
direct the kind of action that needs 
to be taken so that things get done. 
They can teach, preach, train, sell. 

Kodak has gathered much prac- 
tical knowledge about the making 
and showing of motion pictures. So 
that we can share some of it with 
you, we've just published some new 
booklets on the use of motion pic- 
tures in education, business, and re- 
ligion. We offer them as a starting 
point for those who want to know 
how it’s done. Helpful bibliogra- 
phies point the way to additional 
information. Please check the title 
that interests you and mail the cou- 


pon to Kodak. 





Motion Picture and Education 
Markets Division, Dept. 3-119 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 14650 


0 Please send brochure that tells how to 
use motion pictures and other audio- 
visual techniques effectively in my 
field, checked below: 

0 Education (V1-6) © Business (V1-7) 

0 Religion (V1-8) 

O Please send leaflet (V1-9) describing 
the KopAK PAGEANT Sound Projector, 
Model AV-126-TR, which solves the 
main mechanical problem of motion 
picture projection. 


Name — j 
Organization = 
Address 
City 
State — 
Zip Code _ TeaDEMARe 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





ASIA 
Rallying Round the River 


In a scorching, scrub-covered valley 
in northeast Thailand, King Bhumibol 
Adulyadej this week will dedicate a 
$28.4 million dam across a tributary of 
the mighty Mekong River. Part of an 
ambitious, internationally financed ef- 
fort to convert the Mekong’s 2,625 
miles of untamed torrent into a source 
of prosperity, the Nam Pong dam will 
not only store irrigation water for Thai 
farms but will provide electric power 
for both Thailand and neighboring 
Laos, part of it over jointly owned trans- 
mission lines. 

Such across-the-border cooperation 
has up to now largely eluded the na- 
tions of Asia, and the dam symbolizes a 
change of vast potential consequences, 
Despite ancient animosities, political ri- 
valries and the Viet Nam war, 24 non- 
Communist Asian nations from Iran to 
Western Samoa are banding together 
for their own economic development— 
largely at the behest of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. “The river is a psy- 
chological rallying point,” says U Nyun, 
ECAFE executive secretary. “Countries 
that normally bicker can work together. 
The Mekong project holds the seeds— 
perhaps the only really promising seeds 
—for abiding peace in Southeast Asia.” 

Road to Adventure. I-aos. South Viet 
Nam, Thailand and Cambodia have al- 
ready made a harmonious start at har- 
nessing the Himalaya-fed Mekong. In 
addition to Nam Pong dam, five other 
power and irrigation projects costing 
$50.7 million are built or abuilding on 
Mekong tributaries, Thailand, Malaysia 


and the Philippines forged another kind 
of economic tie two weeks ago by re- 
viving the dormant Association for 
Southeast Asia, tentatively agreeing to 
cut cable rates, swap radio and TV 
shows. begin free trade in a few com- 
modities. Headquarters for the $1 bil- 
lion Asian Development Bank, aimed at 
financing such sinews as power, rail- 
roads and industry, is rising in Manila: 
the bank hopes to open by summer. 
Within two to four years, a 7,000-mi. 
all-weather Asian highway is expected 
to link Teheran and Singapore. A road 
of sorts is 96% completed now, and 
in the dry season, adventurous motorists 
can attempt the trip from Iran to Dacca 
in East Pakistan. 

The leading evangelist of the new 
spirit is the governor of the Bank of 
Thailand, Dr. Puey Ungphakorn, Pub- 
licity-shy Puey, 49, holder of a Ph.D. 
in economics from London University, 
refuses honors and decorations, keeps 
his birth date a secret in order to thwart 
the Thai custom of showering public 
figures with presents, and tends zealous- 
ly to his three jobs—at the bank, as di- 
rector of fiscal policy for Thailand's 
Finance Ministry and as dean of the 
economics faculty at Thammasat Uni- 
versity. Last month Puey quietly put 
together a formal alliance of central- 
bank governors from Ceylon, Laos, Ma- 
laysia. the Philippines and South Viet 
Nam to plan regional economic proj- 
ects, push for lower tariffs and pooled 
transport facilities. 

Jigsaw Puzzle, For all its progress, 
Asia is a long way from such close 
bonds as those of Europe's Common 
Market. Poverty compels Asia’s eco- 
nomic partners to put resource devel- 





“TOKYO MARU” ON MAIDEN VOYAGE IN FEBRUARY 
Big enough to carry a Queen. 





opment, notably of the Mekong, ahead 
of tariff cutting and trade. In Asia’s de- 
veloping countries, per-capita income 
averages only $100 a year, agriculture 
ties up 71% of the labor force, 60% il- 
literacy among persons over 14 hobbles 
productivity, and a worsening trade def- 
icit cancels half the bounty of foreign 
aid, U Nyun expects the area to spawn 
“a jigsaw puzzle” of groups for differing 
purposes. That seems to be the Asian 
way to woo allies. Even Burma, which 
generally shuns foreigners, has signed 
up for the first Asian International 
Trade Fair, to be held in Bangkok this 
November. 


SHIPPING 


The Time of Leviathans 

During World War II, 16,000-ton 
tankers were called “supertankers.” 
Those ships could almost be used as 
lifeboats on the new automated tankers 
that today sweep across the seas. Last 
year 19 ships capable of carrying more 
than 50,000 tons deadweight were put 
into commission, and that was only the 
beginning. 

Japanese shipyards lead the ways: un- 
der construction are eight tankers of 
more than 100,000 tons; on order are 
19 more for delivery by the end of 
next year. The British delivered their 
first leviathan, the 106,000-ton British 
Admiral, to British Petroleum last year, 
and Shell Oil Co. has just ordered a 
170,000-tonner from Harland & Wolff 
in Belfast. Esso has contracted for a 
152,000-ton ship from Bremen, three 
170,800-tonners from Kiel, and two of 
170,000 from French shipyards. Swed- 
ish shipbuilders, whose modern yards 
last year captured second place from 
the British in total tonnage built, will 
deliver in April the 114,000-ton Sea 
Spirit for charter to British Petroleum. 

The arguments for the leviathan are 
convincing. For instance, the 150,000- 
ton Tokyo Maru, the biggest ship now 
afloat, cost $12 million, or $80 per ton, 
to build, as against more than $85 for 
a ship half its size. Because of automa- 
tion, it can be manned by a crew of 29, 
which is the same or smaller than the 
crew of tankers down to 16,500 tons. 
Relatively economical with fuel, the To- 
kyo Maru can carry oil from the Per- 
sian Gulf to Japan for $2 a ton, com- 
pared to $3 for a 75,000-ton and $4 
for a 45,000-ton ship. It is so big that 
its hold could, in theory, carry the entire 
Queen Elizabeth if that giant of passen- 
ger liners were broken up for scrap. 

There are some disadvantages to the 
huge ships. In a thick fog, the skipper 
on the bridge may wonder where his 
bow is and what it is doing. Few har- 
bors can handle the ships, although this 
matters little for tankers, since they can 
stand offshore while loading and un- 
loading by pipeline. The Suez Canal is 
too small for the supertankers, and the 
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the light one 
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shallow North Sea is not safe for ships 
drawing more than 56 feet, which is to 
say those larger than 200,000 tons, In- 
surance companies are fretful about 
“concentration of risk.” 

But the supertankers cannot be turned 
back. The Japanese already have ways 
enough to build nine 200,000-ton ships 
simultaneously, and are adding another 
for 300,000-tonners. 


FINANCE 
The Mischief-Maker 


Reforming the world’s monetary 
structure has proved to be a complex 
and frustrating task, and last week it 
became even more so. Top finance of- 
ficials of the free world’s ten richest na- 
tions have struggled with the problem 
for more than a year, and all their stud- 
ies only created a need for more talk. 
At their last meeting a month ago, they 
seemed to be making headway toward 
a compromise plan to create a new kind 
of international monetary reserve, thus 
allowing available financing to keep 
pace with expanding world trade and 
investment. As they met again in Paris 
last week, that powerful Group of Ten 
(Belgium, Britain, Canada, France, Ita- 
ly, Japan, The Netherlands, Sweden, 
West Germany and the U.S.) bumped 
into a famous immovable force: Charles 
de Gaulle. 

Hard Line. The collision shattered 
what hope there was that the ten indus- 
trial nations, which account for 70% 
of global trade, could avoid a stalemate 
on the mechanics of averting a clearly 
threatening crisis a few years hence. 
At De Gaulle’s personal order, France 
not only returned to its hard line of 
a year ago that the only sensible basis 
for a world money system was gold— 
a view shared almost nowhere else— 
but now also insisted that any plan for 
world monetary reform should wait un- 
til the U.S. brought its inflationary trend 
under control and corrected its balance- 
of-payments deficit. 

De Gaulle’s lonely stand dismayed 
even some senior officials of the French 
government, for it isolated France 
from its Common Market partners and 
reneged on a year-old French proposal 
for a gold-based collective reserve unit, 
dubbed Cru. Washington felt that De 
Gaulle’s maneuver was dictated by the 
belief—or even the hope—that the dol- 
lar drain caused by the Viet Nam war, 
now between $400 million and $500 
million a year, will make it impossible 
for the U.S. to stanch its payments 
deficit this year. 

Dangerous Plaything. About the only 
gainers from the French show of in- 
transigence are the world’s underdevel- 
oped nations, many of whom resent the 
Group of Ten as a white rich men’s 
club trying to dictate monetary reform 
to the rest of the world. They not only 
want the 103-member International 
Monetary Fund to control the issuance 
of new reserves, but also demand vastly 
increased rights to borrow from the 





IMF to cover their recurrent financial 
difficulties. Continental countries, how- 
ever, regard such a system as potential- 
ly inflationary and therefore a danger- 
ous plaything in the hands of countries 
prone to mismanaging their own econ- 
omies. There, at week’s end, the im- 
passe lay—with solutions farther out of 
reach than ever. And as far as anyone 
could figure out, the chief result of De 
Gaulle’s new stand was to make mis- 
chief for the U.S. 


SWITZERLAND 
Word of Honor 


The U.S. may have pioneered the 
self-service supermarket, but the Swiss 
are leading the way toward putting it 
on the honor system. Last week the big 
Migros Federation (1965 gross: $450 
million) announced that after a success- 
ful six-month trial in a suburban Zurich 





HOUSEWIFE TOTTING UP OWN TAB 
The best policy, in Zurich, so far. 


store, it was extending an honor-system 
checkout to other stores. 

Under the honor system, shoppers 
select their groceries, tot up their tab 
on an adding machine, then pay a cash- 
ier. The sum is never questioned. “From 
time to time,” says Migros Sales Chief 
Rolf Frieden, “we have customers who 
come back saying they underpaid us, but 
it happens just as often the other way. 
We always make up the difference, no 
questions asked.” At the test store, 
sales went up, overhead went down, 
and pilferage amounted to only 0.3% 
of sales, just about what it had been 
before. 

Would the honor system work in the 
supermarkets of other nations? Per- 
haps. But some marketmen are dubious. 
Says French Supermarketeer Frangois 
Mathey: “If we tried that in France, they 
would steal us blind. It's not so much 
that the French are less honest than the 
Swiss, but the mentality is so different.” 
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PAINTING 


A Lasting Impression 

For 40 years after the most im- 
pressionist of the French impressionists, 
Claude Monet, died, his son Michel 
lived genteelly off his father’s paintings. 
By gradually selling off some of these 
atmospheric visions on canvas, Michel 
financed his passion for African safaris, 
which netted him horns, pelts and tusks 
that he installed in his villa 55 miles 
from Paris in the trophy room that he 
called “my museum.” When his will 
was read, following a fatal automobile 
accident in February at the age of 87, 
it became obvious that Michel had had 
more than a museum of natural history. 

In his custody were 140-odd_paint- 
ings, the bulk of them by his father; 
their worth was appraised at $5,500,- 
000, Claude Monet had also stashed 
away oils by such old acquaintances as 
Renoir, Delacroix, Manet, Degas, Si- 
gnac and Pissarro. Their paintings were 
tucked under beds, stowed in the attic, 
stuffed in dusty cupboards. In his bed- 
room, Michel had in a single frame a 
sentimental pair of portraits by Renoir 
depicting a pipe-pufling Monet and his 
wife. Equally important to Michel was 
his father’s palette, thick with oils, hung 
in the living room. 

The best part of the bequest is Mo- 
net’s studio house at Giverny, with its 
50-odd works, where the aging and by 
then successful artist spent his autumnal 
years painting water lilies. He designed 
their pond, which had a Japanese bridge 
and was cared for by several gardeners 
who rearranged the moist pads and 
flowers to suit the artist’s search for na- 
ture. Michel believed his father’s close- 





ups of water lilies in their fragrant, 
foliate delicacy to be only the result of 
cataract-blurred vision. Artists consider 
them masterpieces. Oddly enough, the 
entire bequest was left to the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, whose members bat- 
tled Monet during his early years. In 
fact, when finally offered membership, 
Monet refused. The will, however, spec- 
ifies that the collection go to the acade- 
my, which will house them in the Mar- 
mottan Museum in Paris, far from the 
Louvre, which gave Monet the first 
show that France's first museum had 
ever accorded to a living artist. 


SCULPTURE 
A Times Square of the Mind 


“We are flooded with light,” says 
Gyorgy Kepes, M.L.T.’s professor of 
visual design. “We switch light on and 
off, send it where we will, and when we 
will, negate it. We project, reflect, fix, 
focus, chop, diffuse and scatter it. Why, 
then, are we not struck by the realiza- 
tion that the palette of a stupen- 
dous new civic art has been put in our 
hands?” 

The palette may soon be even more 
stupendous, once laser beams can be 
used to produce full-color, three-dimen- 
sional images (see Science). Already 
neon lighting has freed some artists 
from pigment to experiment with pure 
colors that need not be squeezed from 
their tubes. So far, those who have tried 
out this plug-in Promethean palette have 
achieved mostly primitive op and pop 
effects. A few who are pioneering in 
the new art medium: 

APPLE, 30, a New Zealander 
name: Barrie Bates) who works 


e BILLY 
(real 


BERNARD ViIT 





EXAMINING RENOIR PORTRAITS OF MONET & WIFE 
Some of father’s visions became pelts and tusks. 
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in Manhattan, believes “neon is the pur- 
est, hippest color in the world; Day-glo 
phosphorescent paint looks 1929-ish 
next to it.” In Auckland, he wanted to 
be an engineer, now carefully varies the 
diameter of his neon tubes to produce 
different hues. Apple turned to art and 
working in a paint factory, he contract- 
ed dermatitis and a lasting dislike for 
turpentine. Even before he arrived at 
London’s Royal College of Art, he says, 
he found his solution in electric colors. 
While experimenting with them. Apple 
learned to make highlights by bathing 
bronze objects in neon. The bronze 
tints are erased and only the fluid 
splash of reflected neon remains like 
a cloak of many colors. 

¢ MARTIAL RAYSSE, 30, is a French- 
man who, in his addiction to brightness, 
persuaded his wife to wear fluorescent- 
hued Then, he says. “I found 
neon, It is living color, a color beyond 
color. The pen and the brush are out- 
dated.” He thinks of himself not as pop 
or op but as “a neon-realist.” Says he: 
“I want everything in my work to be 
good-looking and brand-new. If you 
draw a Picasso and put neon on it, you 
don't have anything new.” Raysse has 
fallen in love with painting in light: 
“Neon most accurately expresses mod- 
ern life; it is standard all over the world. 
With it, you can project the idea of 
moving color, that is, a sensitive move- 
ment without agitation.” He tries to 
avoid using pure light simply to outline 
objects, letting a blue aura suffuse a red 
one, as in his Another Moment of Hap- 
piness, to produce a purply halo. 

e CHRYSSA, 33, a Greek-born artist 
(she does not use her last name) dis- 
covered the new medium when she ar- 
rived in New York in 1954, and was 
stunned by that acropolis of billboard 
communication, Times Square. “It was 
a garden of light,” she says. That, com- 
bined with her native love of calligra- 
phy, led her to study sign lettering, and 
soon to neon itself. “Neon is made out 
of a clear, light material—like glass 
buildings. Transforming the cultural 
world into the world of the laboratory, 
it brings art nearer to science.” For her 
just-opened show in Manhattan’s Pace 
Gallery, Chryssa made a_ 10-ft.-sq. 
chamber, analyzing the letter A in neon 
and stainless steel through which peo- 
ple can walk. It is titled The Gates to 
Times Square, and is an actual journey 
through a symbol of city lights and mass 
communication. 

As a synthesis of street-scene pop 
and the cool world of science, Chryssa’s 
Gates, like many other neon artists’ 
works, is just a flickering glimpse of 
what pure light sources may someday 
offer when incorporated into art. Rem- 
brandt depended on sunlight to unmask 
his carefully constructed layers of color. 
The impressionists struggled to depict 
in dabs of oils the natural light that 
bounced off haystacks into their eyes. 
Tomorrow’s artists may ladle their col- 
or, at 60 cycles per second, right out of 
the rainbow. 


shoes. 
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Athens-born Chryssa lit up when she discovered Times 
Square, decided neon brings art closer to the scientific 
world. Her work (above) is variations on the ampersand 


NEON-AND-OFF 


Billy Apple, a New Zealander, designs soft-edge sculpture 
from neon tubes, puts bronze namesake at end of rainbow 


Martial Raysse, a Frenchman, makes darting lights play electric 
Cupid every ten seconds in his Another Moment of Happiness. 








Can anything 
this beautiful 
really be a tiger? 


It's a Pontiac, isn't it? 











GRAHAM’S CRUSADE IN GREENVILLE 
Keeping ahead of the Joneses. 


PROTESTANTS 
Boycotting Billy 


Billy Graham's integrated crusade in 
Greenville, $.C., last week drew so many 
people to the huge Textile Hall that he 
had to go on double sessions. But for 
Billy, success was touched with sadness. 
Boycotting the crusade were the 3,800 
intensely religious students and faculty 
of fundamentalist Bob Jones University, 
where Graham studied and “got my 
evangelism.” 

Graham lasted only three months at 
Bob Jones U. (and went on to graduate 
from Wheaton College in Illinois in 
1943). He found the school’s strict dis- 
cipline, which punishes students with 
demerits and bans them from dancing, 
smoking and even going to commercial 
movies, a bit hard to take. But he has 
always conceded his spiritual debt to 
Bob Jones Sr., the fire-and-brimstone 
preacher who founded the university in 
1927, and at 82 is still chairman of the 
board of trustees with his son, Bob 
Jones Jr., 54, as president. Those who 
know both men detect in Graham’s sim- 
ple and passionate sermons the gestures 
and mannerisms of the old man. Jones 
Sr. once hailed Graham as a prophet 
for his time, and in 1948 bestowed 
upon him a doctorate of humanities 
which would mean more if the school, 
now rich and culturally respectable, had 
accreditation 

A fortnight ago, Bob Jones Jr. de- 
nounced Graham as a false teacher who 
“is doing more harm to the cause of 
Jesus Christ than any living man.” What 
angered Jones particularly was that Cira 
ham’s crusade sent people making de- 
cisions for Christ “back to unbelieving 
churches, to false teachers, and Uni- 
tarians”’—that is, to the churches of 
their own choice—instead of guiding 
them exclusively into fundamentalist 
churches, where they “can be fed the 
word of God.” Worse yet to the Joneses, 
who are dedicated to the inerrancy of 
the Bible and total segregation in theit 
school, Graham betrayed Scripture by 
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integrating his rallies beginning in 1950, 
and by accepting support from “liber- 
als.” and “modernists,” 

Che students went along with the uni- 
versity’s ban. Larry Mininger, 21, the 
student council president, insists that no 
Bob Jones students would have gone to 
Graham's rallies even if Jones had not 
forbidden attendance. “We don't do 
things like they do on the Berkeley cam- 
pus.” he said in an explanation that 
seemed at once wildly irrelevant and 
indisputably true. 

Graham turned the other cheek. “I 
really do love Bob Jones Senior, and 
Junior too,” he said. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


New Thinking on Divorce 

The new frame of mind of the Roman 
Catholic Church—its fresh awareness of 
living in a_ pluralistic 
strengthened commitment to the liberty 
of man’s conscience—is softening its 
historic opposition to easier civil di- 
vorce laws. In New York, the state leg- 
islature is about to enact, with Catholic 
acquiescence, the first reform bill since 
the 1787 passage of a statute that per- 


world and its 
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mits divorce only on grounds of adul- 
tery. Speaking through their Albany 
lobbyist, Charles Tobin Jr., New York’s 
bishops made it clear that they would 
not use their spiritual authority to in- 
fluence the votes of Catholic legislators, 
though they still question specific pro- 
posed changes, such as the granting of 
divorce after two years of voluntary 
separation, 

The Rev. Joseph Hassett, S.J., pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Fordham Uni- 
versity, assured Catholics that they could 
support divorce reform in good con- 
science, because civil law is made “not 
to uphold religious convictions of a 
particular group, but to promote the 
common good of all citizens.” Lined up 
behind reform were New York’s top 
Catholic politicians, from Senator Bob- 
by Kennedy to New York City Council 
President Frank O'Connor. 

What God Has Joined. The new em- 
phasis in Catholic opinion is the distine- 
tion between civil and religious law, 
each of which remains valid in its own 
sphere. The Catholic Church 
that marriage is a sacrament instituted 
by Christ, when he said, “What there- 
fore God has joined together, let no 
man put asunder.” Catholics who have 
been civilly divorced remain in good 
standing in the church if they do not 
remarry, Remarriage, however, is for- 
bidden while the ex-spouse lives. 

The big out is the annulment, granted 
when the marriage contract can be 
proved in some way defective, and thus 
invalid from inception, Among grounds 
for annulment are impotence, refusal to 
have children, lunacy at time of mar- 
riage, coercion of one of the partners 
into wedlock, or some technical defect 
of the ceremony itself. French church 
tribunals, for instance, granted Napo- 
leon an annulment from Josephine be- 
cause the required two witnesses were 
not present at the marriage. Last year, 
the New York Archdiocese got 1,500 
annulment petitions, of which it granted 
nearly half—mostly on the “technical 
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defect” that the marriage was con- 
tracted before a civil authority or non- 
Catholic clergyman. 

Pope Paul VI is openty alarmed at 
the thousands of unnulment petitions 
submitted in recent years to the Sacred 
Rota in Rome, the church's final court 
of appeals on marital matters. Annul- 
ment can be a temptingly clear-cut so- 
lution to complex legal and human 
dilemmas, although sometimes it seems 
to non-Catholics like a merry-go-round 
that permits influential Catholics such 
as Lee Radziwill and Moviemaker 
Michelangelo Antonioni to shed old 
spouses and acquire new ones with the 
approval of the church. Currently, Ital- 
ian Actor Vittorio Gassman, twice mar- 
ried (to Actresses Nora Ricci and Shel- 
ley Winters) and twice civilly divorced, 
is asking the Rota to annul his church 
marriage to Ricci on grounds that she 
did not accept the indissolubility of 
marriage at the time she contracted it. 
which would make it invalid in the eves 
of the church. The annulment. it 
granted, would permit Gassman to wed 
French Actress Juliette Mayniel. who 
gave birth to their son Alessandro last 
month. 

Recognizing the spiritual anguish 
caused when people can neither live 
together in conjugal love nor get a di- 
vorce. some priests have been known to 
advise young couples. pressured to mar- 
ry because the girl is pregnant, te con- 
tract a civil wedding. Later on, if they 
see that their life together is working 
out, they can get married in church 

"Subtle Casuistry."’ The church's will- 
ingness to grant annulments while re- 
fusing to permit divorce troubles many 
Catholics. At the Vatican Council's con- 
cluding session, Melchite Archbishop 
Elias Zoghbi denounced the “subtle 
casuistry” of the church: “It happens 
that after ten or 20 years of marriage, 
they suddenly discover an impediment 
that permits everything to be resolved 
as though by magic. Our faithful are 
sometimes stupefied and scandalized by 
it all.” He suggested that the Catholic 
Church allow divorce on certain 
grounds, such as abandonment, as the 
Orthodox churches do. 

Switzerland's Charles Cardinal Jour- 
net, presumably on Pope Paul's orders, 
hastened to spike further debate by re- 
asserting the church’s traditional teach- 
ing. But Zoghbi's jarring plea, says 
Dominican Theologian Eduard Schille- 
beeckx. “placed the problem on the 
table. and that in itself is most 
important.” 

The Vatican Council has already tem- 
pered the harsh Augustinian notion that 
the sole purpose of marriage is procre- 
ation: the new concept is that marriage 
is first and foremost a “union of love.” 
This may gradually change the church's 
view on what censtitutes a valid mar- 
riage. If the chief end of marriage is 
conjugal love, says one theologian, its 
absence could flaw the marriage con- 
tract to the point that the union itself 
becomes invalid. 
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Take a round trip to Montreal, Canada, 


in 1967 


and see the best of 70 other countries 
for only $1.70 extra 


This is Expo 67: a world exhibition and international 
spectacle such as has never been seen this side of the 
Atlantic. Where the governments of at least 70 countries 
—probably more—will vie in friendly rivalry to show you 
their best. Where you'll see the amazing story of “Man 
and his World”—his progress, his aspirations and his 


This is your Passport to 
Expo 67. If you buy it 
now at the reduced ad- 
vance price, it costs 
$1.70. Or you can get a 
Weekly Passport (7 con 
secutive days) for $6, or 
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Big savings, too, on 
Season Passports, and 
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The Expo 67 theme is “Man and his 
World”. In a wonderland of imagina- 
tive exhibits, you'll see the marvels 
of science, exploration, the arts and 
industry. You'll discover the silent 
world of the polar icecap, the 
shadowy ocean depths, the immen- 
sity of outer space 


You'll meet people from every cor- 
ner of the earth. In a series of great 
national pavilions, the nations of the 
world will proudly show you their 
achievements. When you visit them 
each country will add its distinctive 
stamp to your Expo 67 Passport 
making it a unique souvenir 


Expo 67 will present the arts. For 
one glorious season, an international 
feast of drama, ballet, grand opera 
symphony and cinema will be spread 
before you. A new 25,000-seat sta- 
dium will present open-air spec- 
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heme Pavilions w sisplay the 
panorama of Man and his Worid 


tacles a great military tattoo, the 
Mounties’ famous Musical Ride, a 
world horse show, and the thrill-a- 
minute display of the Gendarmerie 
Francaise, on their first visit to North 
America 


The setting for all this is a group of 
islands, largely man-made, in the 
broad St. Lawrence River. At this 
moment a magical world city is ris- 
ing, against a backdrop of the sky- 
line of the new Montreal 


Expo 67 will be absorbing, inspiring 
stimulating. AND ALSO FUN. You'll 
have the time of your life. Imagine a 
million reflected lights dancing on 
the waters, a thousand flags, fire- 
works, fountains, bands. You'll see 
the colourful dances, hear the lively 
songs of half the world. You'll find 
out what people from around the 
world do for fun. And in scores of 


a n. with theatres 


arts and children’s centres 


future. Expo 67 opens in Montreal on April 28th, 
1967, for six momentous months—the first 
World Exhibition of the First Category ever 

held in North America. Your Passport to 
it all costs just $1.70. Or with a Weekly 
Passport, as little as 85 cents a day. 
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Your Passport to Expo 67 will cover 
your admission to ali the Theme 
Pavilions, a// the National Pavilions, 
plus transportation around the Expo 
67 islands by the Expo Express 
Make it a date. Come to Montreal in 
1967 (you don't need the other kind 
of passport to enter Canada), and 
meet the world 
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CXDO06/ 


yreat d e of the U.S.A. Pavilion 


senting “Creative America 
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“| don’t have time 
to follow the market” 
er 


Understandably, you don't. Not if 
you've got a full-time job to do. 


But it is our job —our full-time job—to 
follow the market and try to keep our 
customers informed about develop- 
ments that are important to them. 


We'd like to do that job for you. If you 
give us your account, we'll assign it to 
an account executive who has been 
carefully trained to give his customers 
the service they want. 


His first job will be to get to know you 
—to know your investment situation, 
your objectives, your interest —and 
the kind of service you want. 


Automatically, he'll undertake to sup- 
ply you with reports and information 
from our Research Division on securi- 
ties that may be of interest to you. 


If you want his suggestions about pur- 
chases and sales, he'll be glad to sup- 
ply them. If you don’t want them, he 
won't. 


If you'd like to have your present hold- 
ings reviewed by Research —if you'd 
like their suggestions about what to 
buy, what to sell, and what to do with 
available funds—he'll be glad to ar- 
range for a portfolio review at no 
charge to you. 


There are lots of special services that 
we regularly render our customers — 
and there is no charge for any one of 
them. 


Frankly, we would like the opportunity 
to tell you about them, show you how 
we can put them to work for you. 


If you're interested, won't you just 
come in and ask to see the manager. 
Or, if you prefer, just phone or write. 





MEMBERS N, Y, STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10006 
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* Married. Crown Princess Beatrix of 
The Netherlands, 28, oldest of Queen 
Juliana’s four daughters and heir to the 
throne; and Claus von Amsberg, 39, 
former West German diplomat; in Am- 
sterdam (see THE WorLD). 


Married. Sir Robert Watson-Watt, 
73, Scottish-born scientist who was 
knighted in 1942 for helping to win the 
Battle of Britain as the principal inven- 
tor of radar; and Dame Katherine 
Forbes, 66, wartime head of the R.A.F. 
women’s auxiliary; he for the third time, 

she for the first; in London. 





Died. Viscount Astor, 58, son of 
Virginia-born Lady Astor, Britain’s first 
woman to sit in Parliament and hostess 

| of the sparkling intellectual “Cliveden 
Set” at the family estate in the °30s, 
himself a onetime M.P., who rented a 
cottage to Osteopath Stephen Ward in 
1956 and thereby spawned a demi- 
monde that featured Call Girl Christine 
| Keeler until it collapsed amid the Pro- 
| fumo scandal of 1963; of an apparent 
heart attack; in Nassau, the Bahamas. 


| Died. Rabbi Morris Adler, 59, head 
of Detroit’s Shaaray Zedek Synagogue 
and a leader of U.S. Conservative Juda- 
ism, who during a service last month 
was shot by a deranged student (who 

| then killed himself); after four weeks 
in a coma; in Detroit. 


Died. Norair Sisakyan, 59, biochem- 
| ist and head of medical studies in the 
Soviet space program, who evaluated 
the pioneering tests performed on So- 
viet dogs Belka and Strelka during 
1960's Sputnik V flight, urged that 
the biological aspects of manned space 
flights “be attacked with vigor,” and 
since then had a major hand in every 
flight involving living creatures, from 
Yuri Gagarin in 1961 to last month's 
launching of two dogs in still-orbiting 
Cosmos 110; of undisclosed causes; re- 
portedly in Tyuratam, U.S.S.R. 


Died. Victor Brauner, 62, French sur- 
realist painter, a Rumanian occultist’s 
son who painted a portrait of himself 
with a damaged eye in 1932, lost an eye 
| for real in a brawl six years later, there- 
after turned out scores of intense, un- 
nerving works filled with misshapen hu- 
man figures characterized by outsized, 
haunting eyes; of cancer; in Paris. 


Died. Frank O'Connor (real name: 
Michael O'Donovan), 62, consummate 
Irish storyteller; of a heart attack; in 
| Dublin. The son of a Cork laborer, 
| O'Connor got a schooling of sorts in 
the Irish Republican Army and Dublin 
jails during the ‘20s, before turning out 
his wry, dry tales of family life, fisticuffs 
and “coorting” on the old sod, honing a 
comic sense of Irish blather and illogic, 
which once led him to confess that like 








MILESTONES 





the I.R.A.’s “make-believe revolution, 
I had to content myself with a make- 
believe education, and the curious thing 
is that it was the make-believe that 
succeeded.” 


Died. Mari Susette Sandoz, 68, folk- 
lorist of the U.S. Great Plains; of can- 
cer; in Manhattan, Though she lived and 
wrote in Greenwich Village for the past 
20 years, Mari Sandoz knew much of 
the Plains firsthand, as a Nebraska sod- 
buster’s daughter in the 1900s who had 
“seen the settler-cattlkemen fights” and 
been wounded twice herself. In later 
years, she was forever “tearing around 
on horseback and climbing the Pecos,” 
digging behind legends of Indian wars, 
gamblers and lawmen for the tales she 
wove into a score of chronicles (Old 
Jules, Slogum House) whose gritty re- 
alism never dulled her own feeling for 
the Plains, to which she returned every 
spring, “when I see a mare’s-tail sky 
and I get so homesick for Nebraska it 
hurts.” 


Died. Anna Andreevna Akhmatova, 
76, leading Russian poetess for three 
generations; after a long illness; in Mos- 
cow. Bitterly denounced during a Sta- 
linist purge of 1946 as a decadent “half 
nun and half prostitute,” she neverthe- 
less wrote such finely chiseled, roman- 
tic and often mystical verse on love and 
faith that the Kremlin allowed her to 
publish again in the "50s and granted 
her the almost unheard-of privilege of 
a religious funeral though, as reflected 
in Requiem (1963), she had never for- 
given the harsh Stalin era, when “only 
dead men smiled, glad to be at rest.” 


Died. Russell Westover, 79, cartoon- 
ist and onetime San Francisco Bulletin 
sports illustrator who in 1921 eyed the 
post-World War I rush of women into 
the working world and launched Tillie 
the Toiler, a chic, shapely but scatter- 
brained comic-strip steno who primly 
kept one up on the boss and the office 
boys until she was retired in 1959; of 
a heart attack; in San Rafael, Calif. 


Died. James Edward (“Sunny Jim”) 
Fitzsimmons, 91, grand and cheery old 
man of U.S. thoroughbred racing; of 
heart disease; in Miami. A stableboy at 
ten, then a so-so jockey on half-mile 
outlaw tracks, Mr. Fitz hit his stride 
by the mid--20s when he became head 
trainer at Belair Stud Farm and the 
Wheatley Stable, then over the years 
saddled such greats as Johnstown, Nash- 
ua, Bold Ruler and Triple Crown Win- 
ners Omaha and Gallant Fox, winning a 
total of 2,275 races and $13,082,911 
(his cut: 10%). Until he retired at 88, 
stooped (from arthritis) and snowy- 
haired, he still shuffled among his 
charges, softly scolding fidgeters with a 
light tap of his crutch and explaining 
to visitors, “They hear me.” 
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that margin between that which men naturally do and that which they can do is so great 
that a system which urges men to action and develops individual enterprise and initiative is preferable 


in spite of the wastes that necessarily attend that process 





louis d. brandeis on democracy 


artist: james rosenquist 
great ideas of western man_ one of a series container corporation of america (cciy 




















Moving up? Go North American...it costs no more. 


To you, Moving up means a promotion, a new opportunity to bring you and your family new horizons of 

happiness and success. A new home. New friends. New places to go and see. Nicer things. Make one 

of them North American... it costs no more. ™ We pride ourselves on being specialists in tak- 

ing care of people who are moving up... successful people like yourself. We give those 

r and dear possessions of yours the pampered care that they deserve. We know that the 

value of some items can only be measured in memories ... but then, that makes them price- 

less, doesn't it? @ Start moving up by calling your North American agent. He's listed in the 

Yellow Pages. Then, when the North American van arrives at your new home, the neighbors 

will know you've arrived. NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 

m™ Ask about our new budget plan moving. The GENTLEmen Of The Moving Industry 
=| 4 
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CINEMA 


By Northern Lights 


Most films from Sweden are either 
saturated with sex or infatuated with 
Ingmar Bergman, or both. In two met- 
tlesome new movies, a pair of little- 
known Swedish directors make no ef- 
fort whatever to change the subject, 
which is still man-woman-mattress, but 
they owe little more to Bergman than 
full-bodied performances by several of 
his favorite actors. Both films display 
a strong personal style, evidence that 
Sweden's movie industry may be thriv- 
ing on an infusion of warm blood. 

Dear John is a tour de force of 
erotic realism by Director Lars Magnus 
Lindgren, 43. During a leisurely open- 
ing sequence, the film anchors itself in 
a bed occupied by a robust seafaring 
man and a young woman. The subse- 
quent plot explains how they got there, 
using a free flashback technique that 
skips from his mind to hers, pausing 
at a remembered word or gesture, oc- 
casionally repeating a significant mo- 
ment several times over. 

As captain of a coastal freighter, 
John (Jarl Kulle) has docked at a 
Swedish port to pick up a cargo of 
sand. With two long evenings to kill 
ashore, he watches his young crewman 
charging off in pursuit of pleasure and 
decides to try his own luck with a café 
waitress (Christina Schollin), The girl, 
Anita, mother of a child born out of 
wedlock, remembers him only as a 
drunken lout who was rude to her on 
another visit two years earlier. Warily 
she declines his first invitation, and he 
smugly vows he'll have her; on the sec- 
ond evening he does. In the process, 
Director Lindgren sketches a_ tender, 
funny and lusty nature study of a love 
match about to bloom, slowly taking 
root in an attraction that turns out to 
be considerably more than sin-deep. 

The long day’s courtship moves from 





KULLE & SCHOLLIN IN “DEAR JOHN” 
Considerably more than sin-deep. 
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WHY 
BRYANT 
GAS AIR 

CONDITIONING 
WON'T BE 
A SERVICE 
ORPHAN 


When so many Gas companies are willing to sell, install, guarantee, and 


service a product, you can be sure it’s dependabl Bryant Gas air con 


tioning has proven its reliability and long life in many thousands of 





s and businesses The Bryant unit has fewer major moving pi 


to wear out and call for service In addition, Gas air conditioning is quit 
and maintains its low operating cost and peak efficiency throughout its 


New home? 


ing home? Bryant is read 


long life Install Bryant Gas cooling and heating ex 





y added on to an adequate forced warm air sys 


Call your local Gas Company about 





Brvant cooling for your home or your busi- 
ness. = Bryant Manufacturing Company 
Dept. T-3, Indianapolis. Indiana 416207 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, IN¢ 


Gas makes the big difference 
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the beach to an impromptu airplane 
excursion to the Copenhagen zoo, then 
home and bed, but not before the 
would-be seducer confides: “Every time 
you reach a port, you think you'll find 
what you want. By the time you leave 
a place, you're sick of it.” Lindgren’s 
camera dotes on closeups, catching ev- 
ery glimmer of doubt, every stab of 
loneliness, until the whole film tingles 
with a heady sense of discovery. Final- 
ly, it sees through the girl’s eyes that 
the hot-blooded mariner is actually a 
gentle, restless wanderer, then through 
his eyes that the acquiescent hash sling- 
er is a woman made beautiful by ex- 
traordinary warmth and spontaneity. 

Morally and structurally free-spirit- 
ed, the film unequivocally puts the cart 
before the horse in showing that sex 
can precede love. Director Lindgren 
bends a few other rules too. Having 
analyzed to perfection the urgent bio- 
chemistry between a man on the make 
and a girl who probably won't say no, 
he follows it with a session of post- 
lovemaking banter that seems about as 
explicit as the law allows, at least for 
the moment. 








Taylor —the American vermouths for American tastes 


What's more American than a Martini? Or a Manhattan? In fact, the 
cocktail—tantalizingly dry and icy as a glacier—is an American idea. And 
to suit American tastes it needs a well-behaved American vermouth. 
Like Taylor. Try it. The difference is delightful. Serve it on the rocks too. 


Loving Couples. This anti-marriage, 
anti-sex comedy is a woman's picture 
with a baleful twist: it hates men. Cou- 
ples has nothing in common with the 
joyously sexy Dear Jolin except the lib- 





Um-m-m. Now that's really an American idea. 


TAYLOR WINE COMPANY, 


DOCTOR- 
WHAT'S THIS 
VV) = = Be 


New guide has lifesize color photos 
of 20 weeds ... answers most lawn 
questions. Write for free copy. 


Can you really tell crabgrass from fox- 
tail? Or chickweed from oxalis? This 24- 
page book makes it easy. Gives the 
remedies, too. Tells 
what anyone can do 
to have a better 
lawn, whether new 
or old. Published by 
SCOTTS, the lawn 
people. 


SCOTTS, Marysville, Ohio 43040 
I'd like a copy of that 1966 LAWN BOOK 
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The 
modern 
way 
to make 
confirmed 
hotel 
reservations: 
call direct, 
collect! 


BS 


— 


Doral Hotel On-the-Ocean 
MIAMI BEACH 


Doral Hotel & Country Club 
MIAMI 


Call Miami collect 


eral use of flashbacks and happy re- 
straint in the use of music. For the most 
part, both films set the mood of a scene 
naturally, letting the sea or human 
sounds or silence speak without inter- 
ruptions by a redundant orchestra, 

Here, even the ironic title is a dis- 
sonant scrape of protest. Based on a 
woman novelist’s diatribe against the 
double standard in Sweden at the time 
of World War I, Couples is a flaw- 
lessly performed showpiece directed by 
Mai Zetterling, a former Swedish film 
star who apparently intends to raise 
all kinds of hell on the other side of the 
camera. She begins by corralling three 
young women in a Stockholm maternity 
hospital and ends with a long, joyless 
look at a squalling baby. In the interim, 
she pours scorn over all the corrupt, 
vain, stupid and ineffectual males who 
have brought her heroines to grief. 

The girls themselves are not the most 
promising lot. Adele, played by Gunnel 
Lindblom, is a sullen servant wretch 
whose impending miscarriage climaxes 
a lifetime of disappointments. Having 
lost a girlhood lover, she barely tol- 
erates marriage to a handyman she 
loathes. Angela (Gio Petré) is a young 
aristocrat, seduced and abandoned by 
her aunt's former paramour. Agda 
(Harriet Andersson) is a trollop who 
took sweets from a lecherous stranger 


532-3600 at nymphet age, and has been surpass- 
News 7 ; (area code 305) ingly generous to menfolk ever since. 
In one flashback interlude, Lesbian- 
Address Ask for ism upsets the curriculum of a sedate 
Reservations. girls’ school where normal curiosity is 
City. State_ Zip 
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rigidly suppressed. In another sequence, 
Adele, Angela and Agda assemble for 
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Fort St. Catherine has guarded Be 
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rmuda | 


for 3 centuries. Today. its cannons are fired only in fun-—or in ceremony 





Fun is our forte in Bermuda. Have yourself a blast! 


ome stage a skirmish against enemy 
. raiders at Fort St. Catherine! Storm 
the slopes of old Fort Scaur, for com- 
manding views of Bermuda! Capture (on 
film at least) One Gun Alley in 17th 
century St. George. Scheme about finding 
doubloons in one of the galleons that 


slumber on our reefs offshore 





scenic COUrSeS 


108 challenging holes on 7 


The sites and sounds of history are 
everywhere around you. You can hide out 


A lark after dark. Long after your 
gourmet dinner, you'll be dancing to an 


in a real pirate cove, roam quaint y illages, 
visit handsome colonial manors. Down 
one hibiscus-bordered lane you'll find island beat; watching—and trying—excit- 
Ducking Stool for “females of unbridled 


Temptation! At the end of every 


ing calypso and limbo 
tongue 
winding lane—adventure! 

Even getting around Bermuda is fun. 
Go by bus, carriage, or fringe-topped taxi, 
by motor bike or bicycle. Skim Bermuda’s 
fascinating waters by sight-seeing yacht 

Bermuda is more than sights to see. 
Bermuda is great golf, tennis, and sailing 
Horseback riding and water skiing. Inter- 
national shopping. Above all, basking on 
magnificent pearly-pink beaches. 





One of our unique “coves-for-two,” 


Do come soon. Bermuda has luxury 
hotels and friendly inns. Cottage colonies 
Unique Bermuda guest houses. The 
choice is yours. Ask your travel agent in 
the U.S. or Canada, or write: Bermuda, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York 10020 + 6 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 60602 





Take a long, long look at all the services you 
can get only at a Full Service Bank 
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Long-range plans come true at a Full Service Bank. 
It's the only place you get all kinds of help from 

all kinds of banking services. Savings accounts and 
checking accounts to begin with. Plus auto 

loans, home loans, vacation loans, education loans, 
farm loans. And trusts and vaults and credit 
references and all the rest. And the neatest trick 

is that all of this help is collected and protected 
under one roof—at a Full Service Bank. 


No other kind of place can do the same. 


And that’s why you can't help feeling 
better in a bank. j 





Day in, year out, you're better off ! \ FULL’ N 
in a Full Service Bank—where ST he 


you get full service for your money. ~ °, 1 


“The place where you keep your checking account.” 











midsummer revelry at a vast country 
estate. Agda is lured into the woods by 
the son of the hostess (Eva Dahlbeck), 
herself a bored creature who slips up- 
Stairs to keep a rendezvous with an art- 
ist and finds him wearing her filmiest 
negligee. “Marriage,” Angela muses for- 
lornly, “is like falling asleep for the 
rest of your life.” Though Director Zet- 
terling ‘often seems overzealous in de- 
ploring the dilemma of women, she 
times her surprises so effectively that 
moviegoers of all sexes, married or sin- 


gle, will have no trouble staying awake. | 





HONOR BLACKMAN IN “MOMENT” 
The rest is amnesia. 


Lost Appetites 

Moment to Moment. For his 75th 
movie, Director Mervyn LeRoy (Little 
Women, Little Caesar) takes on a case 
of adultery in France and loses it, 
While Heroine Jean Seberg languishes 
around Cannes in St. Laurent originals, 
her Psychiatrist Husband Arthur Hill 
leaves her and goes traipsing through 
Europe on behalf of mental health. Of 
course, Jean meets a smooth young Navy 
ensign (Sean Garrison) who seems un- 
certain whether he is supposed to be 
wearing his uniform or modeling it. 

Impulsively, Jean invites the ensign 
home to admire the Provengal decor 
and share her chicken salad, and in no 
time at all she is half mad with guilt 
over “some sort of animal hunger” that 
has driven them together. Looks more 
like vegetable hunger, really, but what- 
ever has got into them doesn’t agree 
with Sean. He turns nasty. They quarrel. 
A gun goes off. 

The one-shot adulteress makes her 
next big mistake by trying to dispose of 
a body that may or may not be dead. 
Sean eventually reappears, recovered 
from his wound but suffering from am- 
nesia, and the cuckolded psychiatrist 
has to help him relive everything that's 
happened. In every crisis, Jean turns to 
Neighbor Honor Blackman, a swinging 
divorcée. The seductive Honor gives 
Moment to Moment the only moments 
worth remembering. 
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Your suiteases can be any size 
and you may take as 
many as you like 


Suitcases, trunks, lockers and all personal effects travel free on 
North German Lloyd ships. In fact, aboard the Lloyd’s luxurious 
steamers almost everything is on the house—partics, gourmet 
food, entertainment, first-run movies, deck sports, dances, games 
...to say nothing of your spacious, comfortable stateroom with 
the equivalent of a valet and maid. Drinks cost a song, 30 cents 
for a real dry martini, not the factory-made, pre-mixed variety. 
Your low fare on NGL ships includes so many extras that the 
transportation seems merely a fringe benefit. 


GO BY SHIP—GO NGL 
“BREMEN “EUROPA “BERLIN 


From New York to England, France and Germany 
See Your Travel Agent 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
666 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019, PL 7-9300 
Chicago—Los Angeles—Toronto 
NGL Ships are of West German registry 
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Queen of the Spies 


THE DOUBLE IMAGE by Helen Macin- 
nes. 309 pages. Harcourt, Brace & World. 
$5.75. 


Dr. Gilbert Highet, head of the clas- 
sics department at Columbia University, 
recalls that he was particularly busy that 
winter. Then a professor of Greek and 
Latin, he had taken on a new course, and 
night after night he sat at his desk com- 
posing his lectures. Meanwhile, his wife 
sat on the couch near by, quietly scrib- 
bling away with a pencil. One evening 


MARTHA HOLMES 





THE HIGHETS AT HOME 
Two grands back to back. 


she stopped, drew a firm line on the 
paper and said with a sigh of relief, 
“There. That's done. Would you like to 
read it?” Highet said rather vaguely, 
“Yes, of course.” He started to read 
the pages covered with his wife's pre- 
cise handwriting, and discovered to his 
amazement that it was a suspense tale 
about a British couple who undertook a 
mission for the Foreign Office under the 
noses of the Nazis in Germany. He was 
unable to put the manuscript down un- 
til he had read the last page 

That was in the winter of 1940-41. 
Industrious Mrs. Highet’s first casual at- 
tempt at fiction, titled Above Suspicion 
and published under her maiden name, 
Helen Maclinnes, became a runaway 
bestseller and a first-rate film. Since 
then, periodically and with unhurried 
ease, she has sat down with pencil and 
paper and turned out such _ bestselling 
yarns of international intrigue as A ssign- 
ment in Brittany, North from Rome, 
Decision at Delphi and The Venetian 
Affair, All told, her twelve novels have 
sold more than 4,000,000 copies and 
have been translated into 19 languages. 
Five have been sold to the movies. 
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Slightly Roundheeled. The Double Im- 
age is Author MacInnes’ 13th book, and 
as usual it is riding high on most best- 
seller lists, with 70,000 copies in print. 
Also as usual, the hero is firm-chinned, 
clean-limbed—this time a young Amer- 
ican economist named John Craig who, 
armed only with good manners and 
innocence, is recruited to help thwart 
an ingenious Communist scheme to pen- 
etrate U.S. security. The plot involves 
a trip to the Greek island of Mykonos, 
and MaclInnes evokes a picture of its 
windswept charm, just as in previous 
books she evoked the charm of Brittany, 
Venice and Berlin. Despite the current 
mania for Bondian gadgetry, her spies 
still hide their microfilms in hollowed- 
out tie clasps; neither her heroes nor 
villains spill gore, and her hussy enemy 
spies suggest, but only suggest, that 
their heels are slightly rounded. 

What MacInnes does best is write a 
literate and believable story of suspense. 
At 58, she is a member of a disappear- 
ing breed, a natural storyteller who at- 
tempts neither to spoof her readers nor 
impress them with literary pretension. 
Her sole concern is a good story, and 
her characters are neither clowns nor 
antihero supermen, but human beings. 

Writing to Ravel. She is, in short, the 
acknowledged queen of spy story writ- 
ers, and a handsome queen of great 
charm to boot, Possessed of a Scottish 
burr and a Glasgow University master 
of arts degree, she married Gilbert 
Highet, an Oxford don, in 1932. Five 
years later, Highet was invited to lecture 
at Columbia, and the Highets moved to 
New York with their three-year-old son 
Keith, now 32 and a Manhattan lawyer. 
The Highets were so taken with Colum- 
bia and New York that they decided to 
remain; they became citizens in 1951. 

After 33 years of marriage and com- 
fortable success, both the Highets are 
positive they complement each other 
perfectly. His background of classicism 
has given depth and flavor to her work, 
and her interest in light fiction has given 
a human edge to his scholarship. Both 
are gifted amateur pianists; for relaxa- 
tion they play duets on two baby grands 
placed back to back in their comfortable 
Park Avenue apartment. They always 
write to music from a constantly play- 
ing stereo. Says Maclnnes, “It never 
bothers me. I just think, ‘Oh, there's 
Ravel,’ like an old friend in the room.” 

In one way, The Double Image does 
differ from other Macltnnes thrillers 
While working on it she developed a 
bad case of writer's cramp. She tried 
writing with her left hand without suc- 
cess. In desperation, she turned to an 
electric typewriter. “But it was as if the 
typewriter were whining for the next 
sentence,” she says. Finally she tried a 
regular typewriter, and the book flowed 
“Mr. Highet says that this book is crisper 
and more concise because of the type- 
writer,” she says triumphantly. And per- 
haps he is right. 


Innocent Abroad 


MARK TWAIN’S LETTERS FROM HA- 
WAII edited by A. Grove Day, 298 pages. 
Appleton-Century. $5.95. 


In 1866, when he toured the Hawai- 
ian Islands, Mark Twain planted a mon- 
keypod tree which lived to a great age 
and developed to enormous proportions. 
What he did for the tree he also did for 
his career. When Twain sailed for Hon- 
olulu as a South Pacific correspondent 
for the powerful, popular Sacramento 
Union, his literary reputation rested un- 
certainly on one widely read newspaper 
story: “The Celebrated Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras County.” When he returned 
to California four months later, his 
newsy and engaging letters from Hawaii 
had made him “the best-known honest 
man on the Pacific Coast.” 

A responsive audience awaited the 
successful lecture career on which he 
immediately embarked; in 1867 he sailed 
off triumphantly on another journalistic 
junket to the Mediterranean and Pales- 
tine, where he mined the material for his 
first important book, Innocents Abroad. 
Twain's Hawaiian letters have previous- 
ly been issued only in limited editions. 
Now Professor A. Grove Day of the 
University of Hawaii has prepared the 
first edition of the Letters for broader 
publication. The book offers nothing 
that is not already Known about Hawaii, 
but it provides a fresh, funny portrait of 
Mark Twain as a young man. 

Saddle-Colored Maidens. He was a 
roaring American primitive who hit 
Honolulu like a monsoon. Hawaiians 
were not merely amazed at his exuber- 
ant ways; they thought that he was al- 
ways drunk. His appetite for experience 
was enormous. IIl in bed with saddle 
boils, he had himself carried to an inter- 
view with survivors of a shipwreck at 
sea, had his dispatch thrown aboard a 
ship already under sail. Astride a spav- 
ined horse named Oahu, he viewed a 
bone-strewn battleground, exotic foli- 
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MARK TWAIN (CIRCA 1860) 
Tom’s visit to Eden. 
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Don’t push it. 


Call Air Express for delivery by 
tomorrow to 21,000 communities. 


Suppose tomorrow is D-Day for your new product. 
Or sales promotion campaign. And you need simul- 
taneous deliveries in 50 states. 

Call us. Because nobody covers America like Air 
Express. In reach. In speed. On or off airline routes. 
It's a joint venture between all 39 scheduled airlines 
and REA Express. 

An army of men and machines puts 132,000 miles 
of air routes and 240,000 miles of surface routes on 
your marketing map. You get pickup within 2 hours. 
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Top priority after airmail on every scheduled airline. 
Even in peak rush hours. 

Yet Air Express often costs you less than even 
surface carrier. 

If you ship from 5 to 50 Ibs. you’re missing a bet 
unless you check Air Express. Just call your local 
REA Express office. And remember: there is only one 
Air Express. 

Air Express outdelivers them all...anywhere in the 
U.S.A. 


Air Express 


Division of REA Express 
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Who says 


this coupon can help 
a “small” business grow in 
the world’s fastest 
growing markets? 














! 8.1 
| FARRELL LINES, INC. 
| Mr. Peter McChesney 
| Trade Development Mgr. 
One Whitehall St., New York, N.Y. 10004 
| We'd like to investigate the potentials of African and Aus- 
| tralian markets. Send your International Trade Questionnaire 
| to help us get started. 
| Also send facts on O exporting to or © importing from: 
| DE. Africa © Australia 
| OS. Africa 0 New Zealand 
| Gw. Africa 
| 
| ooo 
| Company Product(s) 
Address 
| City  ——————— 


Lionel Berck, 


President, 
Seaway Associates, Inc., 


Ann Arbor, Mich., does. 





age. and “long-haired, saddle-colored 
maidens” with the rapt admiration of a 
Peeping Tom newly admitted to Eden. 

“T had rather smell Honolulu at sun- 
set,” he said, “than the old police court- 
room in San Francisco.” He kept his eye 
unawed, describing the mourning for a 
deceased royal princess as an occasion 
when native women writhe “to a weird 
howling which it would be rather com- 
plimentary to call singing.” Sometimes 
he reported earnestly, filing  statistic- 
studded essays on the whaling and sugar 
industries. He was at his best when he 
gave in to his sense of humer. Of lower- 
class Hawaiians traveling on an inter- 
island schooner, he reported that “as 
soon as we set sail the natives all laid 
down on deck as thick as Negroes in a 
slave pen, and smoked and conversed 
and captured vermin and ate them, spit 
on each other, and were truly sociable.” 
Hawaiian oranges were delicious, al- 
though “I seldom eat more than 10 or 
1S at a sitting, however, because | de- 
spise to see anybody gormandize.” 

Isles of the Blest. Tall tales of horse 
trading, Twain found, were the same 
the world over. For instance, a visiting 
American, shopping for a matched pair 
of horses, was led by a Hawaiian native 
trader to a little stable, unfortunately 
locked, as the trader’s brether had gone 
to the country with the key. The pur- 
chaser examined one horse critically 
through a window, went around the sta- 
ble, and examined the other through a 
window at the other end. The match 
was perfect, the deal concluded on the 
spot, and the salesman went off—leav- 
ing his client to discover for himself that 
he had bought the same horse twice. 

After his four-month exploration, 
Twain forever yearned to return to Ha- 
wail, In I881, he wrote to a Hawaiian 
friend that “if the house would only 
burn down, we would pack up the cubs 
and fly to the isles of the blest, and shut 
ourselves up in the healing solitudes of 
Haleakala and get a good rest; for the 
mails do not intrude there, nor yet the 
telephone and the telegraph, And after 
resting, we would come down the moun- 
tain a piece and board with a godly. 
breech-clouted native, and eat poi and 
dirt and give thanks to whom all thanks 
belong, for those privileges, and never 
house-keep any more.” Yet, aside from 
a tantalizing shipboard glimpse of a 
Honolulu quarantined by cholera in 
1895, he never found his way back. 


Two Tales & Ah Sin 


BRET HARTE by Richard O‘Connor. 
331 pages. Little, Brown. $6.95. 


“Started this business just 3 years ago .. . today we’re exporting to Africa ; 

‘ 3 ; ‘ : Bret Harte had many admirers and 
aircraft engines, automotive parts, steel strapping equipment, steel re- | aimost no friends. Mark Twain. who 
inforcement bars, building products, sanitary ware, school desks, plate respected Harte’s work, called the au- 
glass and lots more. It was Farrell Lines that made the growing easy... | thor # coward. a liar, a swindler, a 

4 : : : é thief, a snob, a sot, a born loafer 
pinpointed markets for us .. . had their man in Africa hand carry ourcata- | and a son of a bitch. When autograph 
logs to agents and distributors there . . . put us in touch with interested —— eget ps oe a Der 
parties and with a specialist who took the scare out of the paperwork. All ee ee ee ee 


: ee - é , stamps to pay his overdue butcher's bill. 
free. We're now getting into Australian markets, too... via Farrell Lines!” | He was an instant success at 32, and 
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Salt makes the marriage 


of cloth and color possible. ¢ 


And because dye baths 
demand a salt 

of exceptional purity, 
textile experts choose 
Sterling. 


de 


Homemakers trust pure ee too. 
It’s the sterling you use every day. 
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ro) INTERRARONAL 5A SALT company 





Photographed in Kentucky at the Old Taylor Distillery 






People in the aw, know 
Old Taylor—and prefer it. 
People in the know 
always have. 





There are many Bourbons, 
only one Old Taylor. 

The flavor is no secret: 
the recipe is. 


Here in this castle built of native ay 
limestone, a great Bourbon was created.. 
and continues to be made in the grand 
tradition. A Bourbon so smooth, so rich, 
so rewarding that today’s moderns, who 
seek out the best in taste, make it 

their own. Shouldn’t you? 


Everything's old fashioned 
about Old Taylor 
except the people who drink it 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 86 Proof. The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort & Louisville, Ky. 





Springtime in the exotic Rockies. 
Not your Rockies. Our Rockies. 


The Canadian Rockies 

You fly Air Canada to 

Edmonton or Calgary, 

pick up a car, and 

scoot right over. The 

trout here run 40 Ibs 
Py > 


. sags ie iA > 


This way to the 
Athabasca Glacier. 


tC 


and more. See? Just get into some 
Big, fat salmon, too light summer clothes, 


hop 
nO} 


a snowmobile, 








come explore it. 
That's summer in 
Canada; snowballs and 





swimming in one day.) 


A short hop West 
and you're in 





sritish Columbia 

Big controversy 
should it be called the 
Norway of Canada 
or Canada's 


Mediterranean? ond these hills, 








e minks and 
camper 
through the wood 


beavers s 





hunting, and So you can latch 


shopping for on to a nice warm 


totem pole coat at forest-to- 
furrier prices 
And flying leaves 


you more time 





to shop around 





leave the kids home, 
were you? 


Not when Air Canada 


See the famous 


Calgary Stampede. 











will fly them and your 
wife at 25% or more Happens every July 
off, any day of the week No need to dodge 
to any of its destinat charging horses. This 
in the U.S. or Canada Stampede's a rodeo 
Ju " ri Biggest, rowdiest 
agent for the full stor in the world. 
Cs a 
+4. ‘tom 
of, nook 














> 
Y | agent will give you the 
Air ula’ election of tours, too. For instance sian Vaca’ ron 8, M 13, ¢ 
An li-day, 10-night tour we call “Ring Around The J me your Vo 
Rockies," a regal ramble through s ry and sites J e a the t ren A sh 





it make the word “breathtaking” seem inadequate 
=IT-LT-601. Includes hotels, meals, taxes, tips 
y $341 per person, double occupancy, plus air fare 

Mail the coupon to find out more 
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strians love 
New York’ 





Drake Hotel. 
Almost everything 
is five minutes away. 


But that’s not the only reason. They 
love it for its charm, its grace, its very 
delinite personality. They love its big, 
high ceilinged rooms, its spacious bath- 
t 


cakes of soap; its telephone ladies who 


rooms With their king size towels and big 








worry about their messages and its ele 


vator men who wear white gloves and big 





smiles, 

They love it because it’s been newly re- 
furbished, centrally air conditioned, and 
completely modernized without losing 
any of its fascination and élan. 

If it’s elegance, warmth and personal 
attention you're after, come to the Drake. 
You're certain to love it, too! 

Meanwhile, if you'd like to know 
what's really five minutes away, send us 
your name and address and we'll mail 
youa personal pocket baedeker of every- 
thing that's within walking distance of 
the Drake, along with an indispensable 


guide that shows you how to locate every 


address in this whole wonderful town! 








THE DRAKE 
Park Avenue 
at 56th Street 


New York 
(212) HA 1-0000 


ib CtSES 
A Loew's Hotel - Preston Robert Tisch, President 
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at his prime was the most popular au- | 


thor the U.S. had ever known. Yet, 
though he sold everything he wrote and 
his collected writing fills 20 volumes, 
his reputation was built on two short 
stories and 60 lines of doggerel, which 
Harte himself despised as “possibly the 
worst poem that anyone ever wrote.” 

Not quite enough to warrant a strict- 
ly literary biography Biographer 
O'Connor, whose previous books have 
shown a taste for the minor figures in 
America’s past—Bat Masterson, James 
Gordon Bennett Jr.. Jack London— 
sensibly confines himself to the life and 
the figure of the man. Both make hand- 
some contributions to the kind of story 
that O'Connor enjoys telling and con- 
sequently tells very well. 

Drifting Dude. At one time or an- 
other, Harte partially earned many of 
the opprobrious epithets that Mark 
Twain hurled his way. He was quite 
capable of snubbing friends on the street 
—and equally capable of showing up 
just at dinnertime to borrow two quarts 
of whisky and a room to finish them in 
while knocking out a short story. “If 
he ever repaid a loan,” grumbled Twain, 
who was himself touched for several 
thousand dollars, “the incident failed to 
pass into history.” 

A young dude in a silken mustache 
and patent-leather shoes adrift through 
the California gold mine country, Harte 
discovered the literary lode he was to 
tap for the rest of his life. The Luck of 
Roarine Camp and The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat, two short stories published 
in the Overland Monthly magazine, gave 
readers so honest and vigorous a draft 
of frontier life that Harte became an 
overnight celebrity. It ts fair to say, as 
O'Connor does, that the literature of 
the West began with Bret Harte 

Overland Hole. The two stories and 
his poem Plain Language from Truthful 
James, in which Ah Sin the Chinaman 
beats a table of U.S. poker players at 
their own game,* have found permanent 
lodging in all the anthologies, Harte 
himself was astonished at the success 
of the poem, which was republished in 
papers and magazines all over the coun- 
try. He had stuffed it into one issue of 
Overland merely to fill a hole, and ever 
after wished that he hadn't. 

After these early triumphs, Harte 
went on writing for another 30 years, 
mostly abroad, where he had gone after 
wangling a post in the U.S. consular 
service. He formed a ménage a trois 
with a Belgian couple in London, dic- 
tating his diary to his host's wife and 
patting the heads of her nine children 
Finally discharged from the consular 
service for “inattention to duty,” he 
lived on with the Belgian widow, under 
sentence of death from cancer of the 


In his sleeves, which were long 
He had twenty-four packs 

Which was coming it strong 
Yer I state but the facts 


ind we found on his nails, which were 
taper 
What is frequent in tapers—that’s wan 
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TRAVEL TRAILERS 


Write for Free brochure 
describing the full line of 
BeeLine Travel Trailers. 





— Gealtne TRAVEL TRAILERS 


1346 N. NAPPANEE ST., ELKHART, IND 





Volunteer to be a 


BIG BROTHER 


it takes a man to help a boy 
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ACTION 
ORLANDO x: 
FLORIDA! 


This emerging young city of the South offers the best in Flcrida living. 








A NEW UNIVERSITY breaks 
ground this fall — Florida Tech- 
nological University. It will con- 
tain ten colleges. A $25 million 
bond issue was recently approved A RELAXED WAY OF LIVING is what people love about the Orlando/Orange 
for new public school construc- County area. U. S. News & World Report picked Orlando as one of the fourteen 
tion and maintenance of the area's _‘“‘Pleasant Places To Live In The U. S.”’ Over half of Florida's major attractions 
exceptional teacher-student ratio. are within 90 minutes driving time. 





THE CROSSROADS 
OF FLORIDA’S 
MAJOR MARKETS 

is in Orlando/ Orange 
County, enabling 
business and industry 
to serve Florida's 

$14 billion market 

from one key point- 
faster and more 
economically than from 
any other city in the state. 





ORLANDO AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE — Dept. D 
P.O. BOX 1913 — ORLANDO, FLORIDA — 32802 





© Please send me a free copy of your color brochure 
“Orlando — Action Center of Florida.” 
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O I am interested in how a business can profit by locating 
a plant, office or warehouse in Central Florida. 


THE LEAGUE CHAMPION MINNE- 
SOTA TWINS make their spring home 
in Orlando. You'll also see jai-alai, 
professional golf and tennis tourna- 
ments, horse training, pro-football and 
¥ more. Walt Disney and Roy Rogers are 
. * drawing up plans for two fabulous new 
entertainment worlds. 
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CHAUFFEUR: Yesterday it was a rented sports 
car. (His treasurer wanted to see the new packag- 
ing plant from a bucket seat.) Today it’s his wife’s 
wagon (his little leaguers are playing their first 
game on the road). Tomorrow he'll be back at the 
wheel of his station car (hauling two sleepy neigh- 
bors to the 8:04). These are the day-to-day chauf- 
feuring challenges that face 325,000 hard-driving 
members of top management who read 





Sports IMlustrated cach week. 
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throat. In 1902, he died at 65 in the 
best Western traditicn, with his boots 
on and almost broke: leaving an estate 
of $1,800 and a story in progress on 
his table. 


S for “Singular” 


THE SADDEST SUMMER OF SAMUEL S 
by J. P. Donleavy. 124 pages. Delacorte 
Press. $3.95 


In Candide, Voltaire wrote for all 
time the story of the philosophic fat- 
head betrayed by blind optimism and 
an overweening trust in the goodness 
of human nature. J. P. Donleavy’s conte 
philosophique demonstrates that the 





J. P. DONLEAVY 
High-spirited low spirits. 


things a man does not believe in can be 
as crippling as false faith. This is the 
opposite of Candide’s optimism—de- 
spair. Donleavy’s hero, Samuel S, does 
not suffer persecution by savages; his 
enemy is himself; he believes nothing. 

Mr. S, a man of some eminence in 
the U.S. literary world, is, at 40, in his 
fifth year of psychoanalysis in Vienna. 
His most obvious problems are love 
and money. A countess offers him a 
permanent income as an opera escort 
and house pet. An American girl stu- 
dent offers love and even to take care 
of his frowsty digs. He refuses both, and 
his analyst gives him up as a bad job. 
By way of farewell to psychotherapy, 
Samuel § says: “This final session has 
given me the biggest insight of all. That 
if | am ever cured, I will never know 
it.” The book ends with S in a state of 
collapse—nullity has been achieved, 

S should be a dull dog but is not; he 
is the liveliest of loonies. High-spirited 
writing about a low-spirited man is rare 
enough te raise hopeful questions about 
Donleavy’s future as a writer. In Ginger 
Man, he wrote an irresistible Dublin 
farce: in A Singular Man, he created 
a fantasy figure of power, wealth and 
charm, who could do everything but 
was concerned mainly with building a 
mausoleum to defeat death. In Mr. S, 
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smartest thing on the rocks 


Rocks that don’t melt symbolize the flavor of straight 

B&B. Eloquent. Magnificent. Dry. Yes. B&B is fh 

drier liqueur. The only proper blend of B&B is made 
That's 


where exquisite Benedictine is blended with superb 


and bottled in the abbey at Fecamp, France 


cognac to produce the perfect B&B. Benedictine’s 
own B&B. Always uniform, Always delicious, 


Rocks that melt svmbolize the modern way to serve 
B&B. Easy. Informal. Refreshing. At 
dinner party, afler coffee, serve BAB on the rocks. 
Here’s a grand tradition with new appeal. 


your next 


The drier liqueur 


BENEDICTINE 











Today somebody . 


eat an orange: 


with a little help from Abex. ag 


There are mountains 
in places where 
roads could be, 
and the country 
could use more 
roads today. Our 
Engineered Products “= 
Division doesn’t move mountains. 
But they do make the molds that 
shape the tires for the wheels that 
move mountains aside. 

And for all the mineral re- 
sources in the country, we could 
still use more. There’s a vessel 
looking for some right now, out in 





the Pacific ocean. And — £ 
a hydraulic power 2 
unit from our < 
Denison Division fae *¢ g 
helps its winch » 
bring samples of ») 
the ocean floor to the surface. 
Meanwhile every- 
body has to eat, and 
what everybody eats 
has to be fresh. Our 
Railroad Products 
Division makes the 
wheels that keep re- 
frigerated cars rolling 





ill move a mountain, map an ocean, 








with fresh fruits and vegetables 
to every market in the country. 

Abex has a part in just about 
everything happening today. Hy- 
draulic equipment, friction prod- 
ucts, railroad products, and cast- 
ings. They are the reasons people 
travel, farm, mine, manufacture, 
ship and live better, with a little 
help from Abex. 


Aex 
American Brake Shoe Company 
530 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10036 








he has created a man who can do noth- 
ing but accept death. S, at a fair guess, 
stands for “singular,” and in his singular- 
ity lies man’s doom. Donleavy is a nat- 
ural comedian who achieves his black 
effects by means as economical as those 
of a gifted mime doing a skit on a 
death-bed scene. Should he decide on a 
full-length drama, his next novel should 
be worth waiting for. 


Short Notices 

MY BROTHER BRENDAN by Dominic Be- 
han. 159 pages. Simon & Schuster. $4.50. 

The late Irish playwright Brendan 
Behan (The Hostage) and his younger. 
less successful playwright brother Dom- 
inic (Posterity Be Damned) were once 
described as the most alarming com- 
bination since assault and battery, In 
this graceless littke memoir Dominic 
sets Out to recount some of the esca- 
pades that gave them their reputation. 
Although he sometimes strikes a rollick- 
ing note by writing in an Irish dialect as 
heavy as Kilkenny dew, all Dominic 
proves is that 1) Brendan, who died in 
1964, was especially unattractive and 
unmanageable when in his cups: and 
2) drunks seldom are very funny except 
to those who are sharing the same bottle. 


TELL THE TIME TO NONE by Helen 
Hudson. 249 pages. Dutton. $4.95 

Cowardice, pride, propriety, fear of 
fame—there are many reasons why 
writers choose to hide behind nomy de 
plume. The author of this clean-cut 
gem of a first novel clearly was mo- 
tivated by prudence. “Helen Hudson” 
displays such knowledge of faculty 
politics and makes the ambitions and 
jealousies of her professors and their 
wives so sadly true that it is obvious 
she occupies, or once occupied, her own 
glade in the groves of academe. 


DE GAULLE by Francois Mauriac 
pages. Doubleday. $4.50 

French Academician Frangois Mau- 
riac, Nobel Prize novelist (Thérése), 
biographer (Life of Jesus), political po- 
lemicist and poet, first became aware 
of Charles de Gaulle during the long 
night of German occupation. Unlike 
many of his countrymen, Mauriac has 
kept his vision of De Gaulle shining 
ever since. In this odd book—neither a 
biography nor a wholly accurate ac- 
count of De Gaulle’s politics but a kind 
of personal political devotional—Mau- 
riac, 80, tries to explain just what it is 
about De Gaulle that commands his 
fealty. He attests that he is not ob- 
sessed with De Gaulle, but, unhappily, 
this does not prove to be true: Mau- 
riac’s quivering admiration simply is 
foo great to be contained. The reader 
never really grasps what lies behind the 
De Gaulle mystique; he is merely re- 
assured in passage after adulatory pas- 
Sage that it is there like a towering, 
providential Alp, and that De Gaulle 
is correct when he states with “calm cer- 
tainty that he is the State and, it may 
not be too much to say, France herself.” 
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HOTEL 


BATHS 








RELAXATION + RECREATION 
+WHIRLPOOL THERMAL BATHS 
= HEALTH &'A BETTER YOU" 


You'll find plenty of “Plus” at the Arlington 
Outdoor Exercise—Golf with a choice of 
or an easy Nine at the Hot Springs Country Club, Fishing, Hiking or 
Hostess arranges Entertainment with FREE Cocktail 
with the Arlington Orchestra 


Sts 
\ js 


Twin Cascades Year ‘round 
Swimming Pools and Sun Decks 


two P.G.A, 18's 
Strolling down the 





Parties, Bingo, Dancing and Concerts Gourmet Dining 


with music and “Atr d rather take it easy and just relax 
or, for relief from Arthritis, Rheumatism, Aches and Pains, 
there's nothing to compare with our WHIRLPOOL THERMAL 
BATHS and MASSAGES for your HEALTH and ENERGY! 
“AMERICA'S FAVORITE SPA" 
FREE GUEST PARKING For Rates and Literature—Write, Wire or Phone, EDGAR A, MAY, Manager 

+ The ARLINGTON HOTEL - Phone AREA 50|—NA 3-7771 
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HOT SPRINGS 


Burpee seep catatoc ®@@ 
; FREE | TIME’s job, in a world that 


with the wonderful new 
gets more complex all the time, 


osphere f yo 





ENTERTAINMENT 
AT NEARBY CLUBS 


NATIONAL PARK 
ARKANSAS 





B Hybrid Fi 
Burpee ly lowers 


‘egetables! Old favoriteshave | 
n improved, amazi: 


created, Man 
this colorful, lea 
128 pages, hundreds of 
ictures, many in color. 
m Write today for new 
Seed Catalog FREE 
w. LEE BURPEE CO., 575 Burpee Buildin: 
Phila., Pa. 19132 + Clinton, Ia. 52733 + Riverside, Cal. 82502 


is to sort out the essential from 
the transitory, to get to the 
bottom of conflicting claims, 





to pierce through the propa- 
ganda and the puffery, to try 
to get the facts right and to 


COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 

Sell TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

on campus. Liberal commissions. Write 

for details: Time Inc, College Bureau, 

TIME & LIFE Bidg., Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020 





make the conclusions sound. 
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from TIME Publisher's Letter 





Since 1810 
America's great 
straight Rye whiskey 
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Delicious on the rocks 
or any way you mix it. 


OL OVERHOLT 


A. OVERHOLT & CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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What you don’t know 
about copying and duplicating 
won't hurt you. 


If you know the right people! 

Maybe you're just as confused as many others 
when it comes to understanding the differences 
in copying and duplicating equipment. 

You’ve probably asked yourself, ‘“‘What’s 
best for us? Electrostatic Copier? Mimeograph? 
Offset? Spirit? Photocopy?” 

One salesman says this. One salesman says 
that. We’re not surprised if you gag a bit. 

Well, if this is your plight, we’re the right 
people for you. We make all of these products 
and we know the differences, but we don’t 
expect everyone to. 

Truth is, you only need to know one thing: 
in copying and duplicating, we have 
more answers than anyone else. 

Your needs decide which 1s best. 


Knowing this won’t hurt. 
ABDICK. 
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Soft Whiskey. 
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COME HOME 
TO FLAVOR 
AGAIN ar Gh wor 


‘PHILIP MORRIS 
FILTER 


Ir you’re looking for flavor, drop 
anchor right here. You’ll get 

Philip Morris tobaccos. The best in the 
house. And you’ll get the filter with 
coconut-shell charcoal—the charcoal 


that lets flavor stay like it started, full 
and rich. Light up. And welcome home. 





